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“GOD'S GRAIN.” 


BY MARION HARLAND. 








THE page bears but a single line; 
And yet the gentlest, truest friend 
Who ever mingled tears with mine, 
With her sweet hand the sentence penned 
I scan in puzzle and in pain,— 
“Our Lord is gathering in His grain!” 


Within my sight two graves were heaped, 
But yesterday, with cruel clods; 

The sharp and sudden scythe that reaped 
In my home-meadow—was it God's? 

The blast that swept my lilied plain, 

His way of gathering in His grain ? 


Man’s reckoning is not Thine, dear Lord! 
From grapes unripe who wrings the wine ? 

With flowering corn whose barns are stored ? 
In summer’s prime we strip the vine ; 

In autumn pile the mighty wain, 

And garner fully ripened grain. 


“God’s grain,”—she wrote, and then,—‘‘ His own” ;— 
With tactful skill the truth is phrased. 

His chosen seed, in weakness sown, 
To be in strength immortal raised. 

Who early sends, with latter rain, 

Kaows when to gather in His grain. 


From frosts that blight; from droughts that draw 
The very life-blood from the roots; 

From canker-worm ; from tempests raw 
That bruise, then harden, tender shoots; 

From earthly hap; from earthy stain,— 

In loving haste He saves His grain. 


Thrice-blessed sheaves! with them He fills 
His stately chambers, strong and fair; 
The while the everlasting hills, 
And boundless reach of sun-steeped air, 
Thrill with the Harvest-Home refrain,— 
‘Our Lord has gathered ir His grain!” 


> 
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OUTLIVED. 





BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 





Nort alone the trembling stars 
Glimmering through their cloudy bars ; 
Not alone yon mountain hight 

Firm in adamantine might; 

Not alone the rolling seas 

Dread with awful mysteries ; 

Nor the green easth, lying fair 
Under smiling depths of air; 

Nor the lofty towers that man, 
Strong to do and wise to plan, 

Hath reared proudly, stone by stone, 
To the heavens,—not these alone 
Have outlived thee, thou whose dust 
Earth hath held in sacred trust, 
While a century hath shed 
Countless blooms above thy head. 


Thou art dust, but toys remain 
Fragile as a daisy chain ; 

Trifles light as thistle-down 

Or the dandelion’s crown ! 

Here’s the cup that held your wine, 
Frail and flower-like, thin and fine ; 
Here’s the beaker whose slight rim 
Reddened when you kissed the brim; 
Here’s the glass that held your face 
Mirrored in its curving grace; 
Linen wrought with dainty care, 
Laces delicate as air ; 

Letters where your name is set, 
Holding subtle fragrance yet ;— 
Thou art dust, while toys remain 
Fragile as a daisy chain! 


RUTLAND, Vr, 
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CONDITION OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN THE 
SOUTH. 


BY BISHOP A. G. HAYGOOD, DD, 





As to information, conviction of duty and fixed pur- 
pose to achieve probibition the Southern States are in the 
forefront with the most advanced. So far as argument 
goes the fight against the liquor power is won. The sup- 
porters of the traffic have been met on every field of de- 
bate and driven from it. ‘‘ Personal liberty,” ‘ class leg- 
islation,” ‘‘sumptuary laws”—these are words that no 
longer frighten informed people. 

The constitutional right of suppression the Courts have 
settled. Prohibitionists now make the same sort of appeal 
that preachers make who plead with sinners, who be- 
lieve the Bible and know their duty, to repent: ‘‘ Nowis 
the accepted time.” 

One who should now in these States argue that drunk- 
enness is asin, that dram-drinking is dangerous, that 
whisky-selling is a dishonorable and wicked business, 
that the saloon is the breeding-cell of every sort of vice, 
would be considered a back number. The barkeeper 
with good people—and the great majority of Southern 
people are members of the Protestant churches—is a low- 
caste man. A poor farmer would feel that his family 
was dishonored should his daughter marry a saloon 
keeper. 

Public opinion brands the business. I do not recall 
the name of a solitary paper published in these States 
that defends the business as honorable. Not one Church 
organization that exercises appreciable moral force in 
the South has failed to take advanced position on the 
subject of temperance, and the civil, social and religious 
duty and necessity of achieving the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in all its branches. 

Practically there are now, in the Southern country, no 
saloons outside the cities and incorporated towns. From 
most villages and small towns the business has been 
driven ; it is intrenched in the cities. I have not seen in 
many years what in my boyhood’s days was common—a 
drinking shop called, in the Georgia ‘‘ cracker” vernac- 
ular, a “crossroads doggery.” With rare exceptions 
the rural districts are delivered from the saloons. In 
‘* wet” counties the saloons have increased in the small 
towns, being driven from the country by the “ three- 
milelaw.” But, in the long run, this will not help the 
whisky business ; country people who favor saloons will 
often join with Prohibitionists to close them up in the 
towns. As a plain farmer puts it: ‘‘If we can’t have 
saloons in the country, you sha’n’t have them in towns 

and get all the license tax for the town schools, and we 
get none of it for our schools.” 

The South has few large cities, and the saloons, while 
strong in influence, have not the dominant control in 
politics, State or municipal, which is so fearful a curse in 


some States of the Union. But the Southern saloon uses 
all its opportunities to take care of its own. 

The friends of social order and of all else that is good, 
have used varidus methods to bring about prohibition. 
In Georgia, for example, the law places the issuing of 
license in the discretion of the judge of the court of ordi- 
nary. In this State the ordinary is a very important 
county officer. His responsibilities are many and grave. 
In a number of counties the election of the ordinary has 
turned upon his attitude toward the saloons. Not infre- 
quently the ordinary’s canvass for election is equivalent 
to a prohibition campaign. Sometimes the friends of 
temperance have judged it best to elect a man ‘‘ pledged” 
to refuse license. Most Southern Prohibitionists try to 
exercise common sense in the methods used to accom- 
plish the great end. 

But prohibition in the South has made most progress 
and won most of its victories under the general “ local 
option” laws of the several States. Of 137 counties in 
Georgia eighty-eight are ‘‘dry,” and nearly all so de- 
clared after au election on this issue alone. It has been 
rarely mixed up with candidacies, except in the case of 
the ordinary. 

The best ‘‘ stump speeches” made in Georgia since the 
War have been delivered in these local option contests, 
As they did not involve party politics the preachers have 
felt free to take an active part. There are few pastors in 
the State of Georgia who have not spoken in these cam- 
paigns against the saloons. There is hardly a Prorestant 
pulpit that has not denounced the iniquity of the traffic 
and urged the people to put it down. 

Prohibition sentiment is predominant in some of the 
Southern States. Mississippi is largely prohibition terri- 
tory. The good people of that State have made up their 
minds to put the evil thing out of their borders. This 
State has no large city, and itis almost certain that, ina 
few years more,the entire State will be under prohibition. 
But most of the work has been accomplished by local 
option elections. 

Arkansas has just had an election, giving a majority of 
2,000 against license. Mr. George Thornburgh, of Little 
Rock, President of the State No-License Association, 
sends out his congratulations to the friends of temper- 
ance in The Arkansas Methodist, for September 20th. 
The Church people in Arkansas have been pressing this 
battle for years. Two years ago the license people tri- 
umphed. In the recent election forty-four counties 
‘‘ went dry,” thirty-one ‘‘ wet.” How substantial is the 
character of the prohibition movement in Arkansas, we 
may see in the fact that only three counties voting “dry” 
two years ago went ‘‘ wet” in the recent election. How 
great is the forward movement during the two years is 
seen in the fact that twenty-five counties changed from 
“wet” to ‘‘dry” in that short time. Mr. Thornburgh, 
summing up results, says: ‘‘Twoyears ago 54 counties 
voted for and only 21 against license. This year 31 voted 
for and 44 against license.” 

There is another law that in several of the Southern 
States has sorely wounded the Philistines. It is known 
as the ‘‘ three mile law”—a general act forbidding the 
sale of intoxicants within{ three-miles of a church or 
schoolhouse, outside incorporated towns. In many 
counties no spot can be found for the opening of a saloon 
that can stand the three-mile test. 

A good deal of interest is excited at this time by what 
is known as the ‘‘ dispensary system ”—very little in 
vogue, but just enough to lead to interested discussion. 

One of Georgia’s most delightful cities, Athens—seat 
of the State University—is now experimenting with the 
dispensary system. It means simply that the city sells 
all the liquor, but in certain quantities and under condi- 
tions believed to-be far less evil than the open saloons. 
The intoxicant must be carried elsewhere ; it is not diunk 
there. Saloon rows are avoided ; one cannot be certain 
how mavy more are carried on at home. It is the gen- 
eral opinion, however, that much less drinking is done in 
Athens under the dispensary system than was done when 
the saloons were in full blast. So long as the present 
Chief of Police, Captain and the Rev. Cron Oliver, a 
Methodist local preacher, holds his place, the law will be 
enforced. Opinion is more or less divided as to the effi- 
cacy of the law ; by common consent it is agreed that 
there is less disorder and fewer arrests than before the 
inauguration of the dispensary. 

South Carolina’s very extraordinary Governor, Captain 
Ben Tillman, has caused the whole country to know that 
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the State, under a general dispensary law, has taken 
control of the entire liquor business of the common- 
weaith, What may be the outcome it were hard to say. 
Equally intelligent and sincere people will express, upon 
being asked, exactly opposite opinions upon the subject. 
But it can hardly be questioned that among the best peo- 
ple of the Palmetto State there is a feeling of profound 
dissatisfaction that the State Government should sell 
liquor in any .way or under any pretext. 

Some fearful and disgraceful riots have undoubtedly 
grown out of the attempt to enforce the law. While it 
is law the Governor is under oath to enforce it; but it is 
generally conceded that South Carolina, while this law 
abides upon her statute book, will be in constant unrest 
and perpetual danger of bloody riots that tend to anar- 
chy. 

Thoughtful people believe that, among the evils grow- 
ing out of the State’s running the liquor business, this 
will inevitably follow : the business itself will be made 
respectable. It can hardly be otherwise unless the 
State’s liquor business should make the State itself con- 
temptible. With different classes of people both results 
may naturally follow. 

It is conceded, I think, by most informed people that 
the Governor’s special interest in the dispensary is rev- 
enue. In his many campaigns, unfortunately arraying 
the country against the towns,he had promised to his fol- 
lowers ‘‘ reduced taxation.” There seemed. no way of 
‘* delivering the goods,” except by taking charge of the 
liquor business and turning the profits of it into the 
State Treasury. It is generally believed that the profits 
of the business, under the State’s management, are less 
than were hoped for. That this dispensary system does 
not satisfy the prohibition sentiment of South Carolina, 
goes without saying. 

In one case, carried up, the ‘Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, one justice out of three dissenting, held the 
law to be unconstitutional, and Governor Tillman 
promptly closed the dispensaries for some three months. 
Meantime a change occurred in the constitution of the 
court itself. One of the two, making the decision, went 
off the bench, and a new judge, believed to be favorable 
to the law, took his place. Instantly the redoubiable 
Governor ‘‘ opened up ” his liquor business, and the dis- 
pensaries are in full blast again. 

The law is again before the court, and before this paper 
is published the decision will, doubtless, be handed down. 
The Governor—knowing fairly well his new justice— 
seems very confident of the result. If the court should 
now declare the law constitutional the case will doubt- 
less be appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

Whatever may be the issue in this final test of the 
constitutionality of the law, people of plain common 
sense will continue to believe that if the liquor traftic be 
a legitimate business, the State has no more right to 
monopolize it than the shoe or any other trade. If it be 
an illegitimate business the State has no right to touch 
it at all. 

Unquestionably a generation, brought up under such 
a system as that now prevailing in South Carolina, will 
come to feel that the liquor seller is no longer a low- 
caste man. In decent society now he is such a man. 
This writer doubts whether, in the long run, pro; 
hibition can be more hurt under any system for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, than under the operation 
of the law establishing the dispensaries. 

The prohibition movement in the South has suffered 
hurt, as doubtless it has elsewhere, through the extreme, 
if not fanatical views and methods of some of its advo- 
cates, 

The attempt to bring prohibition into national politics 
has had few friends in these States. Not because the 
majority of the best people are unfriendly to prohibition, 
but because they believe the National Prohibition Party 
has chosen the way “‘ not to do it.” Another quotation 
from Mr. Thornburgh’s congratulatory address to the 
people of Arkansas will at least show what a very ardent 
and consistent Prohibitionist thinks upon this subject. 
Mr. Thornburgh says : 


“There is little sympathy for the Prohibition Party in 
Arkansas, becausesuch a party is not needed and can ac- 
complish no good for the temperance cause. This is evi- 
idenced by the meager vote received by the Prohibition 
candidate for Governor. He is a very worthy and respect- 
able gentleman, but his entire vote in the State will not 
reach 1,000. Compare this with the vote against license, 
about 55,000, and you will see how far temperance people in 
Arkansas are for a prohibition party.” 


When this movement began to be talked of in the 
South, some ten years ago, enough to excite attention, 
many life-long Prohibitionists warned the Nationals 
that they would hinder and not advance the cause we 
all stood for. It was said, among other things : 


“Important as prohibition is, the United States Govern- 
ment is too big to be run on one plank alone. After a 
campaign or two, it will come to pass that, in order to 
attract a larger following, you will bring into your plat- 
forms many things that have nothing to do with prohibi- 
tion—matters about which people can never agree; as 
Government ownership of railroads and telegraph lines, 
woman suffrage and various matters economic .and socio- 
logical.” 

All of which has come to pass. 
Unfortunately some—and the noisiest, it may be sup- 
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posed—of the leaders in the National Prohibition Party 
seem to be narrow people ; possibly ignorant of the world 
they live in; well-meaning, doubtless, but incapable, 
being without common sense; zealous to a degree, but 
intolerant of opinions not echoing their own. 

Some of them bring in side issues sure to divide our 
forces; as, for example, while we are struggling to 
strangle the Saloon before the Saloon strangles us, some 
ardent person introduces a resolution denouncing as 
exceeding sinners pastors who use fermented wine at 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Whereupon a red- 
hot debate springs up, and prohibition is forgotten in the 
eager fight over the ‘“‘two-wine” question. Another 
attacks both of the old parties and another tight, offen- 
sive and defensive, is waged. One, known to me in 
Georgia at one time, bitterly denounces “local option ” 
as asort of ‘league with death,” while nearly every 
useful Prohibitionist in the State is working on the local 
option plan. The ‘ woman suffrage question” hurts the 
prohibition cause in the South; and if it should ever 
become aggressive and should threaten to carry, will 
break it down. For one, if for no other, reason the 
South knows what Negro suffrage is. It doesn’t intend 
to have twice as much of it and of asort ten times as bad. 

As to the hurt done prohibition by the heat and intol- 
erance of doctrinaires let one or two illustrations suffice. 
The most able and eloquent advocate of prohibition in 
Georgia, the president of a leading college, was within 
the last few weeks denounced as standing in with the 
whisky power because he is accustomed to vote the 
Democratic ticket, altho he has fought in the very fore- 
front of every prohibition fight since the beginning of 
his ministerial life. This in a daily paper by one high 
in the councils of the W. C, T. U. 

This week the telegraph tells us of ‘‘ eleven preachers” 
who, at some religious gathering, ‘‘ signed a paper de- 
nouncing as hypocrites all ministers who do not vote 
with the National Prohibition Party.” This occurred 
north of the Potomac. 

One is reminded of two disciples who, when angered 
because a certain village of the Samaritans seemed not 
to give the Master a hospitable welcome, begged leave to 
‘*call down fire,” after the manner of Elijah at Carmel, 
and ‘‘consume them.” Many good sorts of people seem 
never to have considered our Lord’s reply to his intoler- 
ant hot-heads : ‘‘ But he turned and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

Such things do unspeakable harm, especially in the 
South. The Southern people, in their views of govern- 
ment, are conservative, and intensely like the fathers of 
1776 in their sentiments about personal liberty. This 
much despised Southern conservatism may yet help to 
save this our great and rather overgrown nation. 

Perhaps the most ill-informed person will not deny 
thatnearly all Southern Prohibitionists prefer local option 
to any other plan yet proposed for throttling the saloons. 
For one reason, if for no other, it does throttle them. 
The objections to this plan of warfare upon the common 
enemy are familiar tome. I care not to go over them. 
It is known of all men that local option succeeds. It 
does close the saloons. 

But is it enforced? As well as any other law on our 
statute books. Better, I believe, than prohibition is en- 
forced under any other system ever tried in this country. 
Blind tigers of diminutive size there may be inevery dry 
county in Georgia. They are in Maine and Kansas and 
everywhere. There are illicit distilleries, yet the rev- 
enue laws are enforced. No law, human or divine, pre- 
vents absolutely anything man is forbidden todo. But 
with intimate knowledge all my life of many counties 
and towns in Georgia, I know that in the “* dry counties,” 
under local option, there is less drinking and less of all 
the evils that follow drinking than ever before. 

Outside the Hard Shell Baptist Church I do not know 
of one preacher of any Protestant Church who is not a 
Prohibitionist. Every Church has declared perpetual 
war upon the saloons. The ‘‘ saloons must go.” 

OxFORD, Ga, 


THE POWER OF THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


BY WM. HOWE TOLMAN, PH.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK CITY VIGILANCE LEAGUE. 








To the thoughtful student of the so-called saloon prob- 
lem there are two facts of prominence: First, that the 
saloon is a power, and second, that closing all the saloons 
in the city will not put an end to the evils of which the 
saloon is an exponent. The first statement will be uni- 
iversally admitted, but the second will receive only a 
limited admission. It is, however, gratifying to note 
that each year is witnessing a less fanatical discussion of 
the temperance question and a study of causes rather 
than effects. Too much attention has been paid to the 
saloon, as if that were the crux of the situation; but 
now the students of social phenomena .are compelled to 
admit that the evils of the saloon are effects and not 
causes. The saloon is the flower of the noxious plant ; 
to render the plant barmless the roots must be grubbed 
up and not the top cut off. The causes, therefore, of the 
evils of intemperance which culminate under’ saloon 
auspices must be traced far back of that institution. 
The saloon as at present conducted is a menace to the 


‘family, because on the integrity of the father, mother 


and child elements of the home depends the stability of 
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the social structure. The saloon tends to disintegrate 
theseelements. It must also be admitted that the saloon 
supplies desires and cravings, many of which are per- 
fectly legitimate—congenia] companionship, social sur. 
roundings and a change of scene. The saloon, however, 
too often renders satisfaction amid surroundings and in 
ways that produce evil instead of good results. Two go- 
lutions of the problem are possible ; the cravings of hu- 
manity must be eradicated, or a substitute for the saloon 
with its train of attendant evils must be offered. The 
brevity of the space at my disposal will only allow me to 
touch upon some of the causes of the evil influence of the 
saloon, and to outline correctives, ‘ 

First. The vicious system of machine politics, which 
allows the ward heelers and bosses to be recruited from 
the saloonists of the neighborhood, and to allow their 
saloons to be centers of influence. To appreciate the 
meaning of this statement, inform yourself how many of 
the primaries of your party were held last year in saloons 
or under the auspices of the saloonist. From a study di- 
rected to this very inquiry by the Church Temperance 
Society, it was ascertained that, in 1887, out of a total of 
1,002 political meetings, 633 were held in saloons and 96 
next door to saloons. 

Second. The tenement house when it is attended by 
the evils of overcrowding and poor sanitation, which are 
almost always sure to have a tendency toward immorali- 
ty- I say tendency, because here and there are joung 
men and women who grow up pure and honest among 
the most depressing surroundings. In a study recently 
made by Robert Graham of forty-seven blocks in New 
York City, there was a total population of 55,357 people. 
Of this number 221 families lived in homes of one room, 
and 2,711 in homes of two rooms. Now one or two 
rooms are not the norm for the ideal development of the 
home life, particularly when there are such large fami- 
lies as are sure to be the case in the tenement-house 
district. ; 

Third. The lack of proper amusements and means of 
recreation are two powerful supporters of the saloon. In 
the minute division of labor the unskilled workmen, who 
form the great mass of operators, are simply hands or 
animated tools, forming parts df the machines they run. 
An inventor once said to me: “‘Itis always my aim in 
the construction of a machine to make its operations so 
simple that any fool cau run it.” That remark indicates 
from another view-point the character of unskilled 
labor. Watch a girl at work on a machine for making 
paper boxes. There are so many movements for picking 
up the cardboard, putting it in place, and then a few 
more motions to complete the task ; and this same rou- 
tine is continued day in and day out, with its unending 
monotony. Frequently factories and workshops are 
poorly ventilated and lighted. Often the operatives are 
compelled to do their share in supporting the family at 
such an early age that they have acquired only the smat- 
tering of an education ; their standard of morals is low, 
and their mental equipoise unstable. After a day’s mo- 
notonous toil, physically exhausted, with every nerve 
unstrung, they go to what is called home. This is no 
haven of rest, nor does it afford any means of diversion 
or recreation. Hence it is no wonder that, after a hastily 
eaten meal, the young people seek the animation of the 
street life, the entertainment of the low theater, dime 
museum and dance hall, and the companionship of the 
saloon. It can thus be seen that every ounce of attrac- 
tion put into the home lessens the grip of the saloon, 
particularly on the boys and men. 

The foregoing are some of the causes which create a 
demand for the saloon, which is not, in my opinion, an 
unmixed evil, according to the present social and eco- 
nomic conditions ; but it is intimately connected with 
too many things that are evil. How to negative some of 
these evils and cut off the sources of supply of the per- 


nicious influences of the saloon are the pressing prob- - 


lems. In the first place, the liquor is one of the minor 
attractions of the saloon, which is practically a club, es- 
pecially so in the tenement-house district, as it affords its 
patrons all the advantages wish more or less elegance of 
any well-conducted club. For instance, in the third as- 
sembly district of this city there are 306 saloons, to say 
nothing of the coffee-houses, dives and disorderly houses, 
where liquor can be obtained. That section of our city 
is the one most frequently used in illustration of the 
enormous density of population, not excepting any other 
part of the world. In some of these saloons christenings 
and weddings take place in the back rooms; many a 
lodge or society of workmen holds its meetings in rooms 
conr-ected with or over the saloon, the proprietor recoup- 
ing himself for the low rental by the sale of his liquor; 
bowling alleys, pool and billiard rooms are common ad- 
juncts ; facilities for letter writing are made possible ; 
the convenience of toilet rooms are most carefully at- 
tended to,and the attractions of light and congenial com- 
panionship are always offered. With all these accesso- 
ries, is it any wonder that the saloon flourishes? If the 
saloon caters to desires and cravings which are inherently 
implanted in humanity, but gratifies them in such a way 
that evil results, why cannot satisfaction be offered so 
that good shall result? The Tee To Tum is one method 
of accomplishing this object, for it offers all the attrac- 
tions of the saloon, except those of the bar. The Tee To 
Tum is a combination of workingmen’s café ; and those 
who are desirous of seeing one of these in actual opera- 
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tion, should not fail to visit the only one in this city, 340- 
344 East Twenty-third Street. 

Secondly, an adequate supply of water will make an 
inroad on the popularity of the saloon. It would be 
supposed, in view of the numerous societies and advo- 
cates of temperance, that New York City would be dotted 
all over with drinking fountains, affording a supply of 
water, not as it comes from the hot mains but cooled 
by ice. Let the friends of temperance go in the tene- 
meni-house district, for instance, and count the number 
of drinking fountains. The numbers that cluster around 
the few that do exist will testify to the need and appre- 
ciation of them. These crowds are largely composed of 
children, who, without its ministration, would go thirsty 
or else drink the water at home. How many watering 
troughs for horses has your city which are not situated 
in front of asaloon? As you go about the city count 
them, and when you find one stop a few minutes and 
note how natural it is for the driver to get a drink as well 
as for him to allow the horses that opportunity, only the 
horses get water, and the man liquor from the saloon 
opposite the watering trough. 

How many of you or your friends own or control 
tenement-house property, and in how many of those 
houses is there a water supply in each house? ‘ Why,” 
I hear you say, ‘‘ every house in this city has a water 
supply in it.” Prove that statement by a casual stroll 
into the courtyards of the tenements, You will then 
see that, in some cases, the only supply is from the 
hydrant in the yard, and in many cases from a sink in 
each hallway. When the water must be brought up 
from the hydrant in the yard, the chances are that it 
will not be used for much else than for cooking. When 
summer comes you flee away from the city to escape 
its heat and tumult; in the quiet of your retreat in the 
country or in the solitude of your mountain home a 
sultry day comes on; as you loll about in your hammock 
or laze about the veranda you chance to feel thirsty. 
What is more delicious than that glass of milk from the 
dairy or glasses of lemonade with the delicate tinkle of 
the ice against the crystal of the tumbler? All this you 
can instantly imagine ; but I now ask you tosuppose that 
thesame sultry day has overtaken you in your tenement- 
house home, where thirst causes the same pangs as in the 
country. Do you think in the former case that you 
would prefer a drink of water from the hydrant in the 
yard, the sink in the hall or the pail in the kitchen ; or 
would you pay five cents for a glass of ice cold beer in a 
comfortable saloon and served to you with some degree 
of deference as one of the patrons of the place? Tem- 
perance people have been too long negligent of the uses 
of water as one substitute for the saloon. 

Thirdly, the opening of lavatories throughout the city 
will draw off patrons of the saloon. A lavatory is the 
provision for public water closets and urinals; in some 
cases a slight fee is charged for the use of these conven- 
iences, but even then the expense is less than a glass of 
liquor. Many men patronize the saloon for the sake of 
the lavatory ; because they have an inherent sense of 
meanness in getting something for nothing, they will 
buy something to drink for the sake of recompensing the 
proprietor for this convenience. I quote from a letter 
of September, 1894 : 

“Scores of people—I myself have done so—ere obliged to 
go into a saloon if they find occasion to use a water-closet, 
They hardly like to do this without buying some drink, and 
many who do so would consider it a waste of money if 
they bought seltzer or soda water. I shall be very glad in- 
deed to do everything in my power to promote the estab- 
lishment of public lavatories. It looks like a small thing 
on the surface, but when we get to the bottom it is a mat- 
ter largely affecting the public health and public morals.” 

These are the first conveniences to which the saloonist 
gives his attention, and in the better grade of saloons 
you will find these rooms as elegant ‘in their appoint- 
ments as those of the best hotels. One saloonist on the 
Bowery told me that he had spent thousands of dollars 
in fitting up his entire basement as a lavatory. Now I 
claim that these conveniences should be supplied by the 
municipality because so essential to the needs of all the 
residents in the city. Such provision will prevent the 
continual shocks to modesty and delicacy, as well as the 
menace to health, which are hourly in evidence in the 
lower part of our city. In this respect the continental 
Cities are far ahead of ours. New York has five public 
lavatories with the exception of the few in the parks. 
The City Vigilance League has been directing attention 
to the urgent need of extending these public conveniences 
and has prepared petition blanks to that effect. These 
will be gladly sent to any one on application to the Sec- 
retary, and the circulation of these petitions is warmly 
commended to the friends of temperance. 


LOSSES BY THE SALOON. 


BY MAJOR-GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD, 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Tam still greatly puzzled over what is called the Tem- 
Perance question. Having been a temperance man all 
my life, I earnestly desire tosee some steps taken with a 
view of uniting all parties who have the welfare of 
Society at heart ; but as to the practicable measures I 
find it difficult to formulate them. 

Certainly the first thing to do is to present a sort of an 
exhibit of the present condition. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


In the department of Temperance, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the word “department,” not in its geo- 
graphical but in its social sense, there are many distinct- 
ive peculiarities. As religion in general has its phrase- 
ology, so temperance has a phraseology, and even a 
vocabulary of its own. In business there are options, 
in temperance local option; in eating there is absti- 
hence, in temperance partial and total abstinence ; in 
all working there is moderation, in temperance moder- 
ate drinking ; in trade there are permits, in temperance 
there is license, varying between the low and the high ; 
on all sorts of crime there is preventive legislation ; in 
temperance we have prohibition with its gradations be- 
tween the partial andthe full. Again we have in con- 
trast to other distinctive phrases concerning temperance 
what is called Gospel Temperance, and now we can add 
‘‘ Tillman, or South Carolina Temperance.” 

Possibly the latter classification may be enlarged to 
the denomination, State Temperance; there is still 
another phase which introduces another compound ex- 
pression, namely Church Temperance. The State Tem- 
perance proposes to reduce the saloons to a few and call 
them by a different name, viz., dispensaries; while 
Church Temperance, as voiced by its votaries, purports 
to remodel the saloons, and name them restaurants and 
coffee- houses with liquor accessories, to be altogether un- 
der Christian control. 

One more order of temperance designation has come to 
my ears as practiced in Norway and to some extent in 
Sweden, andstrongly advocated in some of our promi- 
nent monthiies, viz., to organize in each town and city a 
separate joint-stock company, or partnership of the 
most honorable men who shall have the complete mo- 
nopoly and regulation of all saloon work, these joint-stock 
companies to derive their powers by direct charters from 
the State, and be kept under the supervision of the State 
inspectors. No profit to the honorable men is contem- 
plated. 

In the Army we have been many years experimenting 
in the temperance line, primarily by the help of sutlers 
and post traders who, keeping a fair supply of liquors, 
were responsible to the post commanders and to the Sec- 
retary of War; next by thecanteen system, where liquor 
has been limited to drinks of the malt kind; and lately 
we have tried the canteen system of temperance under 
the new name of Post Exchange. Why the name “ Ex- 
change” was selected, I cannot tell, but perhaps because 
the institution was to facilitate the improvement of the 
soldiers’ diet by the transfer and use of his money ob- 
tained through the medium of lager-beer consumption, 
an exchange which it is observed adds materially to each 
soldier’s ration. 

To state then the present aspect of the Temperance 
department in the great world, I may say that it is 
hydra-headed. Webster says that the ancient Hydra 
had many heads, and when one of the heads of this 
Hydra was cut off it was immediately succeeded by 
another, unless the wound was cauterized. 

Here, then, to recapitulate, are the Temperance heads, 
viz.: 1, Local Option ; 2, Total Abstinence; 3, Moderate 
Drinking, with License high or low ; 4, Prohibition, par- 
tial and full; 5, Gospel Temperance; 6, The Norway and 
Sweden System; 7, South Carolina, or State Temper- 
ance; 8, Church Temperance, and last, 9, the Sutler or 
Post Trader, Canteen and Post Exchange, or, in brief, 
Army Temperance. 

It appears that, if people cut off either of these heads, 
immediately one or more springs up to replace it, andso 
there come innumerable gradations from the doctor’s 
medicine chest to the dispensary ;- from the gentle dis- 
pensary to the unrestricted saloon; from the total ab- 
stention to the pretty liberal use of alcohol. 

I think it will be found that all men and women who 
are embraced in this Temperance department have a 
desire either to abstain from liquor as a beverage, or so 
to regulate the use of the beverage as to produce in hu- 
manity the least practicable harm. Few in the outset 
want to be drunkards themselves, and indeed no respect- 
able man wants drunkards to be at all. 

But this department of Temperance, so difficult to 
unite in its elements, has a grievous outside opposition. 
That opposition comes most decidedly from the Liquor 
department, which usually by its friends and its foes is 
called the Liquor Interest. 

As do the dealers in iron, coal, and even in silver, so 
the traders in liquor have a fundamental object—viz., to 
make money. Their business is now lawful under the 
protection of the United States by its permits and its 
taxings. In fact, the United States is in a measure de- 
pendent upon this Liquor interest for its revenues. And 
thus we find in the Liquor department some praisewor- 
thy operations. Their votaries furnish liquor for medi- 
cine, and they yield alcohol for various mechanical uses. 
Their families live in the mansions which they build 
through its abundant sale; and their childien are fed, 
clothed and educated through its generous provisions. 
Wholesale liquor men are often among the most liberal 
contributors to benevolent and charitable objects, and 
vie with other business men of coequal means in pushing 
forward great enterprises, as the telegraphs, the tele- 
phones, the steamers, the railways and all syndicates. 
Some pretty black and muddy streams, however, do flow 
from the Liquor department. 

1. As to drunkenness, Our beautiful children—how 
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charming they are as we look upon them in their sweet, 
pure homes ; how attractive as we behold them in their 
various schools, full of vitality and the joy of youth! 
And yet how soon liquor spoils them ! 

The home by its free introduction is transformed into 
a miserable den; all the wholesome effects of home, 
schools and Church are soon utterly lost, and wretched 
youths bloated and blear-eyed, are the results ; vagabonds 
wandering over the country in squalor, filling up the 
tramp brigade, ready for any crime, replenishing our 
almshouses and prisons, sometimes entering the army and 
navy, ifsober long enough to deceive the recruiting officers, 
only to misbehave, or commit the subsequent heinous 
offense of desertion. A Gough could paint in true colors 
the misery, the torture, the unrelenting perpetuity of the 
diseases and horrors of drunkenness. They are the same 
to-day as when, twenty years ago, he spoke so nobly, so 
convincingly and so graphically to crowded houses. The 
perdition of drink has not ceased. Its ravages can 
hardly be exaggerated. In Chicago alone a few years 
ago more than thirty thousand minors were enticed into 
the low saloons of that great city. Yes, children from 
twelve to eighteen years of age were drawn in by one 
device and another. For atime it seemed impossible to 
save them from the pollution of those dives. But fortu- 
nately there were stalwart men in Chicago who had the 
nerve to organize a force and pay chosen employés to 
prosecute the keepers of these dire resorts. These vil- 
lains were openly violatinga statute law which forbade 
such a crime against the boys and girls, When several 
of them had been lodged in jail under heavy fines, that 
very profitable branch of the saloon business was broken 
up. 

2. The Liquor department favors the prqmotion of 
every conceivable crime. 

Respectable liquor men do not like this aspect of their 
business. But how can they escape the responsibility? 
Why, they say, the individual who commits the crime is 
responsible for the crime he commits. Tiue, but some- 
how criminals gather at the saloons. There they fire up 
their evil hearts ; they tempt the young, and liquor is 
their potent factor. There they plan their raids. There 
with cards, dice and drinks and other convenient helps 
they gamble and rob their victims. Into them the 
workmen go after a week’s labor to lose all their wages ; 
and then in desperation they are too often led into the 
business of despoiling others. There, crimes are 
hatched ; they are fostered; they are promoted. I know 
this extreme work does not apply to all saloons; but it 
appears to a plain man like me that alcoholic liquor 
bears a not inconsiderable part in the promotion of 
crime, and that the many liquor dealers plying their 
business night and day help on the criminals to an 
alarming extent. Of course their object is not crime, 
but money. The object of our United States lawmakers 
who have fostered the great business, wholesale and re- 
tail, is not crime, but money, Yet, in spite of all good 
intentions, public morals are corrupted and crime is pro- 
moted by the traffic, and how is it possible for the traf- 
fickers and their abettors not to bear their part of the re- 
sponsibility ? 

8. The Liquor department is powerful, extensive, and 
gives great bribes. It has large wealth. Its power over 
elections and legislation is enormous. In this the dread- 
ful evils override and counterbalance all the good which 
I have imputed to the proceeds of liquordealing. ‘‘ Beat 
the temperance candidate at all hazards!” is its cry. 
This cry carries with it not only the corruption of 
strong drink, but the corrupt use of money. Voters are 
bought like sheep in the market; politicians are reck- 
oned at a price, and legislators through lobbyists are 
watched, tempted, and when possible paid directly or in- 
directly to enact favorable laws and to defeat adverse 
legislation. This Liquor department is a giant, a 
Goliath over against the still weak, disunited, ill- 
equipped, half-impoverished Temperance department. 

A curious statistical table, just sent me by the Anti- 
Saloon Army of Missouri, furnishes a conservative 
statement of the balance-sheet of the Liquor department 
‘¢in account with the people of the United States ”: 





TantePnal PeVeTUe. ....cccccccccccccscccccccceres $107 095,909 
CustOMS FEVOTUGC. ......0ccccccccccccccccccocccs 8,518,081 
State and local license.............-.eeeeeeeees 41,272,000 

eb ciecadentetunctdcrceseseeenequneus $157,485,990 
io aaridvcsnasnsnnncntdunesecccicucates $1,131,863,382 
Loss of productive power..........:..e-eeeeeee 580,000,000 
PRAMUPOPIGM. 2.0000 cccccccccccccccsccsccccsccesose 9,129,600 
Ci ods cased dha vvcicdcwscdvecevessccenesocnse 46,822,000 
i sicc a cetinnsickonsecsneccnscessecesews ven 6,713,000 
i vincctinenccesnsergivsnsducecssesereescee 109,500,000 

GON radi csiddncictcencsweteasdtngdbiveieees $1,884,027 ,982 
Balance of loss to the people...........seeeeees $1,726,511,992 


The various societies, like the Women’s Temperance 
Union, the Sons of Temperance, the Good Templars, 
the National Temperance Society, and many others, are 
working on with more or less life. The religious repre- 
sentative bodies, as missionary associations, ministers, 
and church clubs always practice and urge Temperance. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association—Protestant and 
Catholic—the Christian Endeavor Societies, the Epworth 
League and the Young People’s Unions indicate a grand 
phalanx for temperance leading and teaching, and all 
the churches and most of the benevolent organizations 
insist on Temperance, The law securing the teaching in 
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the public schools of the ill effects of alcohol has been 
extended toa large majority of States. The leaven is 
working. 

It has occurred to me that we might perhaps unite a 
vast majority of good people on the ‘* Norway system,” 
which, as. I understand the subject, takes away from 
liquor-selling the motive of gain. When there is no mo- 
tive to sell strong drink to a man, known to be a drunk- 
ard, it will not be done. An immense advance has been 
made in relieving the victims of drink, who are already 
diseased, by the Keely and the Morrell cures, To the in- 
dividual, however, this relief is of course not enough. 
If sin has driven a man to his cups, the sin must be re- 
moved from his soul, or the man is likely to fall again 
into the vice of drinking or some other. 

Here comes in the great work of Gospel teaching. 
GOVERNOR’s ISLAND, N. Y. 


THE TWO-WINE THEORY. 


BY T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., 
OF THE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 








I am requested to write upon the theory that Scripture 
makes mention of two kinds of wine, one fermented and 
intoxicating, the other unfermented and incapable of 
producing undue exhilaration. The difficulty of opposing 
this theory is expressed by the man who said that it 
wrenched him terribly to kick at nothing. The view is 
not held by any respectable scholar now living in any 
part of the world, It is not maintained in any influen- 
tial commentary on the inspired Word. It is not sup- 
ported by any Hebrew or Greek lexicon, whether issued 
in Europe or America. True, it was advocated in the 
last generation by two men deserving of high respect for 
their services to religion and letters, Moses Stuart and 
Tayler Lewis ; but in this vagary they have had no suc- 
cessors among the learned. And the case stands as I 
have stated; all scholarship on one side, and some mis- 
taken advocates of temperance on the other. 

There is no word, either in Hebrew or Greek, that de- 
notes unfermented wine, and for this fact there was the 
very good reason that the thing wasunknown ; therefore 
the name was not required. In Palestine there were, no 
doubt, unfermented drinks in ancient times as in mod- 
ern ; but none of them was calledwine. That name was 
given tothe juice of the grape, not in its natural state, 
but after it had been subjected to a well-defined process. 
At the present time the traveler in the Holy Land can 
obtain wine, the product of the different regions through 
which he passes, but in every case it is the result of 
vinous fermentation. No other kind of so-called wine is 
known. Missionaries who have spent their lives in the 
country bear the same testimony. They have never seen 
or heard of an unfermented drink called wine. And 
this testimony has very great weight, much more than it 
would have in the Western world where customs and 
habits change from generation to generation. Butin the 
Orient the social life of to-day is the social life of former 
days. As Sir John Chardin said, two centuries ago : 

“In the East they are constant in all things; the habits 
are at this day in the same manner as in the precedent 
ages ; so that one may reasonably believe that in that part 
of the world the exterior forms of things (as their manners 
and customs) are the same now as they were two thousand 
years since, except in such changes as may have been intro- 
duced by religion, which are, nevertheless, very inconsider- 
able.” 

The argument then is this, if the two-wine theory ex- 
isted in biblical times and was generally recognized, it 
would exist now and have at least some form of recogni- 
tion. The total absence of any trace of such a distinc- 
tion of wines is proof, not only presumptive, but positive 
and direct, that the ancients knew nothing of it. 

This is confirmed by the usage of Scripture. The most 
common Hebrew word for wine (yayin) occurs much 
more than a hundred times, and is used in a great vari- 
ety of connections. On one hand, it constituted the 
drink offering in the daily service of the Tent of Meet- 
ing (Ex. 29: 40); in the Psalms it is spoken of as that 
which maketh glad the heart of man (104: 15); in Prov- 
erbs (9: 5) wisdom invites men to drink of the wine she 
has mingled ; Isaiah (55: 1) puts it with milk as a sym- 
bol of the blessings of the Gospel ; Jeremiah (40: 10, 12) 
speaks of it with summer fruits and oil as the proper sus- 
tenance of man ; Amos (9 : 14) promises it as a prominent 
feature of the restored Israel; and Zechariah (10: 7) lik- 
ens the joy of God’s favor to the joy that comes through 
wine. On the other hand, it was wine that made Noah 
drunk (Gen. 9; 21) and that led to the hideous sin of Lot 
19 : 32-4); priests on service were forbidden to drink it 
(Lev. 10: 9); in Proverbs (20 : 1) it is said to be a mocker, 
and ina subsequent chapter (23 : 29-35) there is an elo- 
quent and vehement denunciation of its evil effects; 
Isaiah (5: 11, 12; 28: 1, 7) pronounces a wo upon those 
who err through wine, and Amos (2: 8) specifies wine 
drinking as one of the sins of Israel, and Habakkuk (2 : 5) 
says wine is a treacherous dealer (R. V.). 

Now in both classes of passages the same word occurs. 
The only possible explanation of the contrariety is that 
in one case the writer speaks of the use, the moderate 
and reasonable use, of the fruit of the vine, while in the 
other reference is had to the abuse of the gift; immoder- 
ate and reckless indulgence which dethrones reason and 
turns man into a beest. The result of the former is re- 
freshment and exhilaration which may very properly 
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represent God’s spiritual gifts ; the result of the latter is 
a disturbance of the faculties, which degrades and per- 
verts and leads to innumerable evils. There is no need 
then of the two-wine theory. If it could be established, 
it would not avail; for, as we have seer, the very same 
word denotes what is sometimes a blessing and at others 
a curse, and this both literally and figuratively. 

The same contrariety is found in the New Testament. 
Our Lord said, as we are told by Luke (7: 33-4): ‘‘ John 
the Baptist is come eating no bread nor drinking 
wine ; and yesay, Hehath a devil. The Son of Man is 
come eating and drinking, and ye say, Behold a glutton- 
ous man and a winebibber.” John was a preacher of re- 
pentance, and symbolized his errand in his garb and food; 
but his Lord set forth the good news of salvation, and 
therefore ate and drank what other people did, and 
hence the atrocious calumny of his foes. And as our 
Lord used wine, so he made it by miracle at Cana of 
Galilee (John 2; 3-10). Not only so, but he appointed 
as one of the elements to be used in the sacrament that 
commemorates his death, ‘‘ the fruit of the vine,” a 
phrase which all lexical authorities consider a periphra- 
sis for wine, a view confirmed by the fact that the 
Apostle (1 Cor. 11: 21) reproves some of the Corinthians 
for having become ‘*‘ drunken” in celebrating this feast. 
On the other hand, Paul exhorts the Ephesians (5: 18) 
not to be drunk with wine, and says that the deacons 
must not be given to much wine (1 Tim. 38: 8), a direc- 
tion which he repeats to Titus (2: 3)in regard to the aged 
women. In Revelation (17: 2) wine is used as asymbol of 
the gross evils wrought by the great harlot that sitteth 
upon many waters. Inthe New Testament as in the Old 
the same article is used in the most solemn part of divine 
worship and in a drunken revel; it is made to represent 
a blessing and a curse; it is used as a medicine (Luke 
10:34, 1 Tim. 5: 23) and as a means of shameful riot 
(Ephes. 5: 18, R. V.). 

Now, it is easy to say that when the Scripture speaks 
in praise or toleration of wine it means an unfermented 
drink, and where it speaks in condemnation of it, it 
means an intoxicating liquor ; but such an assertion is 
arbitrary in the last degree. The same word cannot 
mean one thing at one time and a different thing at an- 
other, when there is nothing in usage, in the connection, 
or on any philological ground to suggest such a differ- 
ence. And it is a great mistake in the friends of tem- 
perance to commit themselves to such a view, and to 
hold that any use of wine, however rare or moderate, is 
asin. Surely it is an affront to reason to call that sinful 
which we have no reason to doubt was done by our Lord 
himself. No one disputes that the use of wine is forbid- 
den by the Koran in more places than one. How easy it 
would have been for Christ and his Apostles to insert the 
same prohibition in the New Testament had they been so 
disposed! The Bible rule is temperance, not abstinence; 
the control, not the extirpation of the natural desires, 
Abstinence may become obligatory as the only road to 
temperance, or by the law of love which restrains a man’s 
liberty when the exercise of that liberty may work injury 
to others. The cause of morals has wrought great and 
beneficent changes by advocating what can be fully sus- 
tained by Scripture warrant. But to go beyond this, 
and advocate what in fact is a species of asceticism as 
obligatory in itself, repels many, and furnishes no secure 
anchorage even for those who accept it. 





THE BEST METHOD OF PROMOTING TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


BY GEN, NEAL DOW, 





‘* What, in your opinion, is the most practical and suc- 
cessful way of treating the Temperance question?” Iam 
asked to answer that inquiry ‘‘as I view it.” 

Lord Rosebery, the present Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, in a recent public speech, said: ‘If 
the nation does not soon control the liquor traffic, the 
liquor traffic will control the nation.” That is the condi- 
tion of things now in this country. Not long before his 
death Wendell Phillips said : ‘‘ The large cities of this 
country are governed by the saloons in their own inter- 
est.” Whatever may have been the extent of the power 
of the liquor traffic at that time, it now covers a much 
larger area of our country than that assigned to it by Mr. 
Phillips. If there is now any State in the Union, or any 
city, large or small, not in some way controlled by the 
liquor traffic, I do not know the name of it nor where it 
can be found. 

The Saloon, under whatever name it may exist or 
whatever restrictions may be placed upon it, is incon- 
sistent with the general good. It wages deadly war 
upon every interest of Nation, State and people, and no 
so-called regulation of it or restriction can change its 
character or diminish its power for evil. It will be al- 
ways, under all circumstances, the prolific source of pov- 
erty, pauperism and crime ; of misery, wretchedness and 
ruin to the people ; of demoralization, degradation and 
brutalization. It will and must antagonize everything 
that is good, and under no circumstances or conditions 
can it have any other influence in the community than 
what is evil and so bad that no other source of evil in the 
world can be worse. 

The drink bill of the nation in 1894 was more than 
twelve hundred million dollars; the indirect cost, loss 
and waste cannot be accurately stated, but must amount 
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at least to one thousand million dollars. Adopting that 
estimate, the whole cost, direct and indirect, is more than 

twenty-two hundred million dollars annually, of which 

twelve hundred million at least falls to the share of those 

who cannot, with that enormous expenditure, provide 
decently for the proper support of the family and the 

education of the children, who grow up without any 

suitable training for citizenship, and must swell the 
ranks of the dangerous classes of society. We have the 
results of this condition of things in the great strike at 

Pittsburg where many lives were lost and millions of 
property destroyed. We have seen it recently also in 
the great strikes beginning at Chicago and spreading 

through a large area of the country, in which many lives 
were lost and property to a very large amount ruthlessly 

destroyed. The entire business over a large extent of 
territory was paralyzed; many millions of dollars lost 
directly and indirectly; shocking outrages of many 
kinds committed against persons and property, for the 
reason, it was said, that a business man in Chicago did 
not conduct his affairs in such a manner as to please the 
leader and director of the revolt against the peace and 
good order of society and against the laws of the coun- 
try! These shocking revolts against the most sacred 
tights of the community could not have taken place 
without the firing of blood and brain by the saloons, | 
was in England when an immense mob had entire con- 
trol of the city of Belfast, Ireland, for eight days. The 
Government sent there infantry, cavalry and artillery ; 
but the mob did not yield. On the eighth day the Mayor 
ordered the saloons to be closed, and the mob disappeared 
as suddenly and quietly as a candle expires on the appli- 

cation of an extinguisher. 

The liquor traffic adds nothing to the national wealth ; 
nothing tothe prosperity of the country ; nothing to the 
welfare and happiness of the people. It earns nothing, 
not a penny ; the enormous fortunes that many dealers 
in alcoholic liquors accumulate, whatever their magni- 
tude, are so much scraped up from the earnings of 
others ; largely from the pitiful wages received by their 
victims from their intermittent and imperfect work, 
while these poor wretches leave wives and children to 
freeze and starve or to throw themselves upon public 
charity, which they are compelled to do in vast numbers, 
Drunken men; freezing, starving, helpless wives and 
children; beggars, tramps, thieves, burglars, robbers, 
incendiaries, murderers ; mobs, riots, outrages of every 
form and degree of violence and infamy: such are the 
inevitable products of the Saloon besides a thousand 
other infamies which decency forbids one even to name, 
More and greater evils come from the Saloon to Nation, 
State and people than are the outcome of all other evils 
and crimes of whatever name. I have understated and 
not exaggerated the evils, the horrors, the infamies of 
every kind and degree coming from the liquor traffic, 
and no person on earth can have it otherwise while it ex- 
ists. What claim has it for continued existence? No 
good whatever comes from it to Nation, State and people. 
It exists by special legislation in its favor; but for that 
it might everywhere by the common law, be indicted as 
a nuisance and summarily suppressed. 

What shall we doaboutit? What can we do about it? 
Is it possible to do anything about it which will result in 
good? Has it already fixed its clutch upon the throat 
of the nation, from which there is no escape? Such are 
the anxious inquiries from many quarters, going up and 
down through the country. A large part of our people, 
those of our educated, cultivated classes, those of them 
who feel any interest at all in the matter, our leaders of 
public opinion, those to whom the masses look for coun- 
cil, advice and direction, advise to compromise with it; 
to make atreaty with it requiring that it will in future 
make fewer drunkards; will blast fewer homes as by 
fire ; will murder drunkards annually, fewer by one-half 
the usual number; will make fewer lunatics and fewer 
idiots, provided the chief men among them may by law 
have the monopoly of the whole drunkard-making busi- 
ness without competition from the low rum dens that 
make the rum traffic infamous, which otherwise would 
be respectable as well as very profitable. In a word, the 
drift of opinion among the classes seems to be, to 
abandon the homes of the country to a legalized rum 
trade in consideration of the payment of a large share of 
its profits into the treasury of the State. These people 
have a reason for their opinion, which they think will 
justify it ; it is that the suppression of the liquor traffic 
is impossible ; it is wise, therefore, to ‘‘ regulate and re- 
strict” it and endure whatever mischief may come from 
it, and put money in the public chest. 

There is no other crime inflicting upon the country 4 
tithe of the mischief which comes and will come from 
the liquor traffic wherever tolerated. There is no other 
crime that can be so easily detected as that, and traced 
to its source; nor is there any other crime that can 
be so easily exterminated by law. The whole matter 
depends upon the drift of public opinion and upon the 
hearty co-operation of the Church, which ought to be in 
the front of the host striving to rescue the country and 
the people from the infinite sin, shame, crime, horror of 
the liquor traffic. I would not, under any circum- 
stances nor for any consideration, consent to any com- 
promise or treaty or truce with the infamous crime. It 
should be a relentless war under the black flag, with 
** No QUARTER” blazoned on its banner. 
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On the twenty-ninth of October, 1891, The Christian 
At Work said : 

«The liquor traffic exists in this country to-day only by 
the sufferance of the membership of the Christian church- 
es, They are the masters of the situation so far as the 
abolition of the traffic is concerned. When they say go, 
and vote go, it will go.” 

A well-known hymn has these lines : 

“ Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.” 

When did it move, and where? In what direction 
did it move, and for what purpose? 

I think that must have been a forecast of the future. 
Joseph Cook says the voters in the churches are about 
five millions. When they move, if ever they do, those 
lines would resound through the land like the trump of 
Gabriel—“‘ Like a mighty army moves the Church of 
God.” In that day, be it remote or near, the liquor 
traffic, that *‘ gigantic crime of crimes,” will fly away 
before it and no longer curse the land. 

Forty-three years ago the liquor traffic was driven out 
of Maine by a vote of 18 to 10 in the Senate, and 86 to 40 
inthe House. Ten years ago prohibitiou was put into 
the Constitution by a popular vote of 3 to 1. O:her 
States can do the same thing by adopting the same 
measures. No timidity, no hesitation, no compromise. 
If the sin, shame, horror of the liquor traffic is to con- 
tinue, let it be in violation of law, not under its protec- 
tion. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


DRAM DRINKING IN NEW ENGLAND SIXTY 
YEARS AGO, 
EXTRACTS FROM AUTOBIOGKAPHICAL REMINISCENCES 
OF THE LATE REV. HORACE D. WALKER. 

In 1825, when I was a boy of ten, at school in W——, 
Mass., a movement was inaugurated to improve the com- 
mon, Itlay in front of the church, and it was most rough 
and unsightly in appearance. The farmers came in from 
all directions one bright summer day with carts and inn- 
plements, and school was dismissed that the boys might 
aid as they could in the good work, 

The Center was fairly alive with busy workers when, 
at eleven o'clock, good old Parson Fisk issued from his 
house, fronting the common, in his well-known black 
study gown, Carrying in one hand a good-sized tin pail, 
andin the other a smalitin dipper. He moved about 
the busy throng followed by a layman with a wooden 
pail and a larger dipper. 

All the workers, even boys as small and as young as 
myself, were invited by the parson to partake of the 
contents of hig pail and welcomed by the layman to 
draughts from his bucket. 

The parson carried new rum, the layman bore cold 
water, Iremember how a taste from the parson’s pail 
(*‘ fire-water” indeed, since it was neither weakened nor 
sweetened) drove me in a hurry to the other pail tocool 
my poor tongue. 

But there were many to whom the parson’s rounds 
were very welcome. Just at twelve I saw one of the 
prominent young lawyers of the place staggering into 
his dooryard near the common. He led by the hand his 
little boy. Just within the gate the father fell, utterly 
helpless in his intoxication. 

But at four o’clock the parson went again his hos- 
pitable round, John Sullivan, the first Irishman I had 
ever seen, and whom I well knew, as his wife was 
employed at my boarding place, was particularly atten- 
tive to the parson’s ministrations ; 80 much so that he 
was very much affected by them. As his temper was 
quickened his legs were weakened, so that one of 
the Academy boys, whom he assailed, had no difficulty 
in knocking him down. The combat occurred in the 
cemetery, from which unsightly heaps of gravel were 
being taken to fill up hollows in the common. John 
gathered himself up in hot indignation, and went stag- 
gering off to the hearse house, the rear of which stood 
upon posts. 

I saw his elbow thrown out as he turned the corner, 
and we heard the cry : ‘‘ He is cutting his throat!” Sol 
ran and looked under the house, where he had crawled. 
With a dull jackknife and an unsteady hand he was saw- 
ing away without much result upon the loose skin of his 
throat, while men were pulling him out by his heels, 

Strange as it seems to-day, not a soul in all the crowd 
put together the sad fall of the lawyer, the attempted 
suicide of the Irishman and the parson’s tin pail. Every 
one thought that the good man was doing just the proper 
and hospitable thing ; for drunkenness was general and 
habitual, 

In the vicinity of my home all the farmers whom I 
can recall, with two exceptions, drank to excess. The 
cellars were filled with hard, very hard cider, and a mug 
of it always mulled before the fire. It was the custom 
to serve grog to farm hands at eleven o’clock; and I re- 
Member the warm discussion that was provoked when 
Captain Mason proposed, it must have been in the thir- 
ties, to serve coffee to his men instead of liquor. It was 
Prophesied that he could not get help to run the farm if 
he persisted, as he did, in his resolution to make the 
Change, 

Everybody went for his dram to Captain Paul’s tavern, 
about two miles beyond Captain Mason’s. “Little 
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King,” the dwarfish cobbler at the foot of the lane, used 
to travel daily this distance on his weak little legs, but 
usually he made the trip in the evening. One day some 
schoolgirls, neighbors’ children, overtook him walking 
on all sides of the road. Thinking him ill, they took 
him by either arm to help him home ; but they bitterly 
complained afterward that he had stepped on their best 
shoes. 

One neighbor, an immensely corpulent man, used to 
be put nightly into his wagon at the tavern, to be deliv- 
ered at home by his faithful horse. But one night he 
fell out of his wagon and the horse came home alone. 
His sons went for their missing parent with astone drag. 

When the great wave of total abstinence sentiment 
rolled over the country, one of the early agitators, 
Father Hunt, came to our house and made it his home 
while lecturing in the vicinity. He wasa Virginian, 
slightly deformed, a man of singular eloquence, who 
filled church and gallery wherever he went. He said 
that my son, then three weeks old (this was in 1844), 
should sign the temperance pledge as his children had 
done. He had a little frame made at the village car- 
penter’s, with a glass fitted at the village store; and he 
wrote out in his neat hand a pledge for the child that it 
would never touch what would ‘‘ make drunk come, and 
to this I put my hand.” Then he inked all the inside of 
the fat, chubby hand and pressed it upon the paper as a 
signature to the pledge which, yellow with age, in the 
original framing, still recalls the temperance agitator of 
44, 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 





BY D. DORCHESTER, D.D., 
LATE U. 8S. SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 





Of course, we are much “better off” than seventy-five 
years ago, notwithstanding many things may be pointed 
out which are not as we would like to have them. 

Without going into a detailed description of the drink- 
ing customs of New England at the former period, I may 
nevertheless point out a few of the permanent gains. 
Liquor drinking is not now a common custom among all 
people, even the best people, as it then was, Distilled 
spirits and hard cider are not now common beverages in 
good society. But little cider is now made ; large quan- 
tities of native fruit of the poorer quality perish on the 
ground or are eaten by cattle, and numerous old orchards 
are decaying rapidly. Distilleries are almost unknown 
in these six States, where, in the days when New Eng- 
land rum was popular, they once darkened the atmos- 
phere. Most of our people, even the children in the pub- 
lic schools, all except the later foreign elements, have 
been thoroughly instructed in regard to the evils of alco- 
holic beverages, and seem quite well established in the 
vractice of total abstinence. 

The ‘‘ Maine Laws,” embodying the most radical pro- 
hibitory legislation, which were enacted in all the New 
England States between 1850 and 1856, were repealed in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts about 
twenty-five years ago, but have been retained in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont until the present time. 
Many attempts have been made to repeal them in these 
three latter States, or seriously to cripple them, but in 
vain. 

Maine has confirmed her devotion to the principle of 
prohibition by adopting it into her State Constitution by 
an overwhelming popular majority of 47,075 votes—the 
affirmative being three times larger than the negative, 
The statutory law has been repeatedly amended, with 
more stringent provisions to meet exigencies which have 
arisen, and no one proposes to repeal the prohibitory 
policy. No man or class of men would stand any chance 
of success or even of toleration before such a strong pub- 
lic sentiment. That glorious old man, the Hon. Neal 
Dow, and some of bis friends vituperate against the 
dominant party because it ‘‘doles out to us slowly and 
grudgingly” additional amendments to the existing stat- 
utes, which are asked for to close up some loopholes in the 
law which experience discovers from year to year. 
Some of the provisions asked for are supposed to trench 
so much upon personal rights and the home “castle,” 
that many wise legislators, stanch friends of temperance, 
hesitate. 

The question is arising whether a law can be framed 
which will be perfectly water-tight and liquor-tight. This 
experiment, in which we all rejoice and hope will prove 
successful, is being tried in Maine ; and thus far public 
sentiment abides by prohibition, and many important 
amendments have been made. 

In New Hampshire there remains a good prohibitory 
law, enacted in 1855, but the proposition for constitu- 
tional prohibition failed in 1889, yeas 25,786; nays, 30,- 
976—negative majority, 5,190. Since the liquor men 
achieved this victory, repeated attempts have been made 
to repeal statutory prohibition, and not a few efforts also 
so to amend the law as to destroy its efficiency ; but the 
friends of temperance have thus far succeeded in guard- 
ing the statute. 

Vermont has had statutory prohibition since 1852, and 
the statute has been made stronger and more stringent 
by years of friendly legislation. Constitutional prohibi- 
tion was never submitted to the people of this State be- 
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cause, if I remember correctly, it was confidently believed 
the sentiment of the State was so overwhelmingly and 
reliably in favor of the statute that it was beyond the 
possibility of molestation. 

But how is prvhibition enforced in these three States ? 

As to Maine and Vermont, I may safely say that, in 
from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. of the munici- 
palities, there are no open sales of liquor, tho it can be 
quite extensively obtained by those who want it by 
methods more or less clandestine. Sometimes the pur- 
chaser is obliged to resort to very secret and humiliating 
processes to get the liquor. In a few cities in Maine the 
sale of liquor is said to be entirely open, because local 
sentiment does not favor the enforcement of prohibition. 
Possibly, also, Vermont cities close to New York may be 
similarly affected. 

There is much outcry—the staple argument of the 
saloons—that ‘prohibition does not prohibit.” Here is 
a vicious use of terms for popular effect. Prohibition 
does certainly prohibit, even if it does not always pre- 
vent. God’s laws prohibit many offenses, even tho sin 
is not prevented. They show the attitude of the Al- 
mighty—his disapproval of wrongdoing. And so pro- 
hibitory statutes show theattitude of the State toward 
the liquor traffic, that the State will not be a party to 
that great evil. Thus it drives the traffic largely out of 
sight. Thousand of youth in Maine and Vermont have 
never seen a liquorsaloon. Is not this a greatadvantage 
to the rising generation? 

Asto New Hampshire, the case is not quite so favor- 
able. The population of Manchester and some other 
cities is far more foreign than native, and there is little 
attempt to enforce prohibition in those cities. In Con- 
cord, the law has been vigorously enforced, but with so 
much trouble and expense that the evil traffic has not 
been seriously crippled. Many influential citizens here are 
opposed to prohibition, and it is kept constantly on the 
ragged edge of a nearly divided political partisanship. 
There are, however, many influential people in New 
Hampshire who are stalwart supporters of this law, 
and have thus far been able to. parry all attempts to re- 
peal or cripple it. Very many towns are without open 
bars, but the presence and influence of summer visitors 
have often been demoralizing on this question. 

On the whole, with all these allowances, these three 
States are much “‘ better off” under prohibition imper- 
fectly enforced, than under any license system I am 
acquainted with. Thereis undoubtedly less liquor drunk 
in these three States, notwithstanding the liquor men 
absurdly reiterate the stale lie: ‘‘ There is more liquor 
drunk under prohibition ”—the saloon bravado which no 
man of sense can believe. The existence of licensed 
saloons, countenanced and protected by the State, is 
very demoralizing ; far more so than an imperfect en- 
forcement of prohibition. Moreover, those three States 
are financially better than they could be under license, 
as has been again and again demonstrated. A large 
Christian constituency firmly sustains prohibition, and 
political parties do not dare to antagonize it. 

Weighty testimonies are not wanting. United States 
Senator Frye says : 

“Tcan and do unhesitatingly affirm that the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors in Maine is not one-fourth as 
great as it was thirty years ago.” 

United States Senator Hale declares : 

“The prohibitory law has driven out the grogshops.’ 

The late Hon. Hannibal Hamlin said : 

‘The great good produced by the prohibitory liquor law 
of Maine no man can doubt who has seen its results.” 


The late Hon. James G. Blaine also testified : 


‘*On the point of the relative amount of liquor sold in 
Maine and in States where a system of license prevails, I 
am sure that the sales are immeasurably less in Maine. [ 
think the State is far better and richer because of the law 
than it would have been without it.” 

Rhode Island and Connecticut are under license laws 
whose enforcement varies with localities—in the larger 
cities amounting to nothing, so far as diminishing the 
evilof intemperance. In many cities the sight is appall- 
ing. There are doubtless some rural communities where 
the sentiment is strongly against saloons and in which 
every ounce of prevention possible under the law is 
obtained. 

Connecticut refused constitutional prohibition, by yeas, 
22,579 ; nays, 49,974—majority against, 27,595. Rhode 
Island voted for constitutional prohibition in 1886, by 
yeas, 15,112; nays, 9,280—majority for, 5,883. In 1889 
it was submitted again to the people resulting in the re- 
peal, yeas, 9,956; nays, 28,315—majority against, 18,359 
a most extraordinary revulsion of sentiment, since 
which time the tide of intemperance has rolled on as 
never before. 

In Massachusetts constitutional prohibition was sub- 
mitted to the people in 1889 with an adverse result, yeas, 
86,459 ; nays, 133,085—majority against, 46,626. In 1882 
one license law was amended so as to make it a local op- 
tion law. Every municipality votesevery year upon the 
question, ** Shulllicenses be granted for thesale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in this city (or town)?” Aq active canvass 
is carried on for some weeks before eacn vote, which is 
quite helpful to public sentiment. The hardest struggle 
isin the large cities, and their votes are generally ad- 
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verse, tho in some years a majority of the cities have 
voted no license. These popular votes are very fickle in 
communities largely foreign, but such cities as Newton, 
Malden and Somerville, with populations ranging from 
20,000 to 40,000, have uniformily voted no license, and 
have enforced it quite thoroughly. Cambridge, with a 
population of 70,000, has uniformily voted no license 
during the last four or five years, and enforced it well. 
Last year, out of 349 towns and cities in Massachusetts, 
277 voted no license and 72 for license. The total 
annual votes have not varied much from these figures. 
In some towns, even under a no license vote, there is lit- 
tie enforcement of the law, but in most of them its provi- 
sions are well carried out. Some towns in this State have 
not granted any license for the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages for sixty years. 

There were two important provisions added to this law 
about a half-dozen years ago. Jn case any municipality 
votes to grant licenses, it is provided that they shall not 
number more than one for 1,000 people, except in Boston, 
where there may be one for 500 people; also it provides 
that the license fees shall be fixed between $1,000 and 
$1,500. These two provisions are regarded as of great 
value, amounting to great stringency, whenever truly 
enforced. In Massachusetts we have all the prohibition 
that can be obtained by popular vote, and the election of 
suitable officials to enforce the law. Massachusetts is 
under a mixed license system. 

Taking the report of the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, and comparing all New England, partly prohib- 
itory and partly license, with Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
all under license, there is one retail liquor dealer for 222 
inhabitants in the latter section, to one for 362 inhab- 
itants in the former section. I have no figures as to the 
amount of liquor sold in each section. 

Natick, Ma8s. 


OLD METHODS AND NEW. 





BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., 
OF THE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


The world moves. Experience teaches. We are wiser 
than the ancients, because we can profit by their mis- 
takes. It is not to the discredit of our fathers in the 
temperance reform if we say that wiser methods than 
theirs are required of us. The giant cannot be expected 
to see so far as the dwarf upon the giant’s shoulders, 

The first mistake made by the vanguard was in taking 
‘* moderation” for their watchword. To be sure, mod- 
eration was a great advance upon the former order of 
things. It ruled out wassail, and sent the squire from 
banquet to bed upon his own legs. But the itinerant 
preacher still carried the jug in his saddlebags, and the 
children of the household still got the settlings of the cup 
of apple-jack. So long as all are accustomed to drink, 
some are bound to drink too much, The army of drunk- 
ards is recruited wholly from the ranks of moderate 
drinkers. Total abstinence alone is absolutely safe ; but 
it bas taken an unconscionably long time to find this out. 

Then came the crusade of the teetotalers, and with it 
the second mistake. It was assumed that the unspeaka- 
ble curse would yield to moral suasion ; that is, to argu- 
ments and exhortations in behalf of total abstinence. 
The pledge came to the front, with that mighty declara- 
tion of independence, ‘‘ If wine make my brother to of- 
fend, I will drink no wine while the world standeth.” The 
welkin rang with the eloquence of John B. Gough and a 
multitude of like persuaders. So far,so good. Oh, for 
the ring of those dead voices again! But this was not 
enough. It scotched the evil, but could not kill it. 
Topers signed the pledge, but the toper factories still 
prospered. While the reformers were employed in toss- 
ing life preservers to the strangling victims of intemper- 
ance, the dramsellers, intrenched further up the river 
behind the earthworks of civil protection, were throwing 
in fresh victims all the while. It was like working ina 
circle. Exhortation was good, but not conclusive. 
Something was wanting. ‘‘This ought they to have 
done and not to have left the other undone.” This 
*‘ other” was repressive legislation. So it came about 
that men began to talk of suitable statutes and ordi- 
nances, And why not? ‘‘Can you make people moral 
by law?” No; but you can protect society by law. The 
law cannot change the nature of a vicious dog, but it 
can chain him up, or, if rabid, kill him, 

An important step was taken in the temperance reform 
when this fact was recognized, when moral suasion won 
the backing of restrictive legislation. But this also was 
a mistake, the third mistake, because it did not go far 
enough. The thing needed for protection from the dram- 
shop is not restriction butextermination. All restrictive 
laws are covered by the general term “license”; and 
both etymologically and logically license means permis- 
sion. It is impossible to wipe out an evil by permitting 
it. But the friends of license make a threefold plea : (1) 
It lightens the burdens of the taxpayer, (2) diminishes 
the number of dramshops, and (3) improves their quality. 
On the other hand, it is urged(1) that revenue from such 
a traffic is bound to prove accursed and unprofitable in 
the long run, (2) that the amount of liquor consumed is 
not perceptibly decreased, and (8) that the saloon, thus 
sanctioned and made respectable by law, is vastly more 
seductive and harmful than when the law forbids or 
even ignores it, Thus, of logical necessity, license fails 
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everywhere. It fails everywhere. Assuming that the 
object aimed at is the deliverance of the community from 
the abomination of strong drink, it is urged without fear 
of contradiction that license never hits themark. After 
fifty years of trial it has yet to score its first success. 
How could it be otherwise? For there is no adaptation 
of the means to the end. Wherever this method prevails 
the dramshop is in full blast, and all the liquor that is 
wanted is forthcoming ; drunkards get their fill, moder- 
ates get their potion, and the rising generation get a lib- 
eral education in the lawfulness of selling and propriety 
of using intoxicating drink. 

For these reasons it became apparent long ago that the 
Temperance Reform could not be made effective without 
the aid of prohibitory legislation. And at this point we 
note the fourth mistake, to wit, the organization of a po- 
litical party in the interest of prohibition. Noparty can 
succeed which has for its platform a single moral issue, 
however important that issue may be. The platform of 
a political party must be a framework of political princi- 
ples touching the fundamental problems of government. 
So it came about that the Free-soil Party never accom- 
plished its purpose until, by the irresistible logic of 
events, it was swept into the body of that mighty organi- 
zation which, in pursuance of its whole system of princi- 
ples, destroyed slavery in order to preserve the Union. 
For a like reason the Prohibition Party, as such, has 
failed. It has enacted prohibition nowhere. Suitable 
laws have been framed in some of our commonwealths, 
but the Prohibition Party is quite innocent of having en- 
acted them. The rational friends of Temperance have 
accomplished these results, in every case, by securing a 
recognition of their principles in the platform of one or 
other of the great political parties and pressing the mat- 
ter to a decision at the polls. Not infrequently the 
Third Party has stood squarely in the way. At this 
moment it is largely responsible for the partial overturn- 
ing of the prohibitory laws of Iowa after years of suc- 
cessful operation. 

There are two things to be said for prohibitory leg- 
islation: First, it is right. This is not the place to 
traverse the argument as to social order versus individ- 
ual freedom. It has been decided in both the divine 
oracles and civil courts. Second, it is expedient. To be 
expedient it must be effective. But they say ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion doesn’t prohibit.” Tell that to the marines. A 
law which reduces the expenditure for strong drink in 
Maine from the maximum to less than one-twentieth 
of the average per capita in the United States would seem 
to need no further vindication. The temperance laws of 
Maine, Kansas and Iowa are mathematically demon- 
strated to be better enforced than any similar pre- 
ventive laws or any precept of the Decalog. What 
we want now is a firm adherence to the principle of 
prohibition, with a return to the moral suasion of 

former days. The plea for total abstinence, backed 
by a just appeal tothe civil power, will do the work. 

The trouble is that some of us are insisting on Law 
versus Suasion, and others on Suasion versus Law, while 
in fact each is indispensable to the other, and both are 
prerequisite to a successful issue. Law is good, but it 
does not work automatically. It must be re-enforced by 
a right public sentiment, which can only be created by 
the teaching of the duty of total abstinence ‘‘in season 

and out of season.”” On the other hand, no amount of 
moral suasion can be effective so long as salutary laws 
are wanting. The pledge of abstinence and the closing 
of the dramshops must go together. 
“ Moral suasion for the man who drinks; 
Mental suasion for the man who thinks; 
Legal suasion for the drunkard maker; 
Prison suasion for the statute breaker.” 
Law and Gospel are divinely joined together in the 
Temperance Reform. Let no man put them asunder. 


THE NORWEGIAN AGITATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 





BY THE REV. D. N. BEACH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





This matter cannot be seen in its true perspective with- 
out a brief glance at the general position of the Com- 
monwealth regarding temperance reform. 

I believe that, when all the facts are taken into the 
account, the old Bay State stands in the front rank in 
America, indeed in the world, in the practical, hand-to- 
hand grapple with the liquor evil. Not, in one sense. 
Those who believe the nation godless because “‘God” is 
not in the Constitution, should have small hopes of her. 
She repealed State prohibition in 1875, not because it did 
not produce some good fruits, nor because it might not 
produce more ; but because, as a whole, it was a dead 
letter and a mockery. Similarly she rejected a prohib- 
itory constitutional amendment, after thorough legis- 
lative and popular discussion of the same, by an enor- 
mous majority at a special polling in 1889. Few men 
worked harder for the amendment thanI; few were 
more crushed in spirit by its overwhelming defeat ; but, 
without in any respect changing my principles, I have 
lived to perceive clearly that what at that time seemed 
to me a calamity was the overruling of a merciful Provi- 
dence, For another sort of tactics is on; a great, ever- 
deepening and ever-widening popular movement ; a dis- 
cussion, canvass, herculean effort, and a detailed and 
magnificent success, which ‘‘ prohibition in the Constitu- 
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tion” or by statutory provision, would displace, or, if not 
displacing, would paralyze. 

For, in 1881, a mandatory local option law was en. 
acted. Under it each municipality must determine for 
itself each year, by Yes and No vote, the granting or the 
withholding of liquor licenses. Not, however, until 18986 
did No-License triumph in any large city. In 1889—the 
year of the amendment’s rejection—that city was still in 
a desperate struggle, without such well-confirmed re. 
sults as to appeal to the State. But, about coincidently 
with 1889 and 1890, the continued and deepened success 
of No-License in that city, together with the standing 
and influence of that city, began to affect other com- 
munities, particularly large communities, and gave a 
new tone and character to the employment of local op- 
tion as an effective weapon for the suppression of the 
saloon. The result has been that now not only do about 
half the population of Massachusetts live without a sa- 
loon and with well-enforced local prohibition, but that 
this statement includes a long list of cities, several of 
them good-sized, and two of them large; and that the 
aggressive movement in many other places is fresh and 
vigorous, with good likelihood of freeing a much larger 
proportion of our people from the domination of the 
saloon. 

Now the significance of all this lies in considerations 
such as these: (1) The large population of Massachusetts ; 
(2) its density ; (3) its large foreign element, a part of 
which renders the struggle doubly hard, tho other parts 
of it are among our most effective allies; (4) a certain 
conservatism, and repugnance to dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire approaches to such a reform, natural in a State 
so old and so highly cultured ; (5) the fact that the State 
includes Boston, with its very large population, at pres- 
ent incapable of No-License, many forces in it working 
powerfully against No-License in other places, and its 
great. bulk of population being included in the total 
count when it is said that about half the people of Mas- 
sachusetts have successfully ejected the saloon. Were 
Boston counted out, our showing would be almost un- 
paralleled. Nor should it be forgotten, (6) that the suc- 
cesses won, have been, with few exceptions, based on 
the most thorough educational agitation, town by town, 
on a careful annual canvass, andona pride and esprit 
de corps in the work which affect not only this reform 
but every aspect of civic life. It is, in short, a solid 
thing. It is full of youpg blood. It ismoving from con- 
quest to conquest. Ht knows that the future is with it, 
And it is proving the key, incidentally, but with an 
unforeseen effectiveness and power, to a renovated civics 
for the State. 

In this sense, I believe that Massachusetts leads Amer- 
ica, and, for that matter, leads the world. For while, in 
a sense, Norway leads it, there are as yet certain limita- 
tions of her success (purely incidental limitations, nowise 
affecting the principle she is working on), which require 
removal (and will soon be removed) before, as I think, 
she can stand inter pares with Massachusetts. But, simi- 
larly, it may be said that Massachusetts needs a certain 
inoculation with the Scandinavian idea, in discreet 
application, ere, in certain respects, she can compare 
with Norway. Multiply, for example, the population of 
Christiania by two and a half, as would be necessary to 
give it the size of Boston; multiply likewise her liquor 
evil by two anda half, and one must even then blush, 
in the comparison, for rum-ridden and rum-ruled 
Boston. 

Iappend a list of the larger Massachusetts cities, with 
their respective populations in 1890, in each of which 
No-License may be said to be thoroughly established. It 
should be premised that the population is far too low for 
1894. In the first city on the list, for example, some 
18,000 require to be added to indicate the present number 
of its people : 





Total population of these cities............ 316,044 


And if any one asks, How do such large places exclude 
thesaloon, and what is the secret of the phenomenal posi- 
tion of Massachusetts? the answer lies in three words: 
thorough sociological basis. We have worked induc- 
tively. We have learned by experiment the secret of 
enforcing law, namely, fixing responsibility, and focus- 
ing the light of public knowledge and public opinion on 
the responsible persons. We no longer again plead the 
question on abstract grounds alone, or even mainly, but 
rest it on well-ascertained facts, locally verified. We do 
as Daniel did about the pulse. We prove that it will 
make men fatter. Quantities of people cannot get be- 
yond that sort of argument ; and we grapple with them 
right there, until, in a bewildered sort of way, they tum- 
ble over into our ranks. Moreover, we have learned the 
proper and renovating political methods, The entire 
matter, in short, has struck dead rock, sociologically and 
as a matter of civics. 

To understand the Norwegian agitation in Massachu- 
setts, the above conditions must be borne in mind. Par- 
ticularly, to repeat more specifically what I have just in- 
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timated, it must bp borne in mind that, back of our No- 
License movement, there is a wide range of accurately 
ascertained results—particularly in Cambridge, where 
the scale of the work has been very large, and covers 
nearly eight years—and that these results give the move- 
menta prestige, sociologically, scientifically, not equaled, 
probably, anywhere else. 

Norwegian legislation, then, is desired, not as a gen- 
eral State policy ; not as the dominant Massachusetts 
idea ; nor in the least disloyalty to fast-spreading Jocal 
prohibition. 

It is, indeed, true that some of our ablest, noblest and 
most eminent citizens are with the Norwegian move-. 
ment, who have grave theoretic questions regarding the 
ultimate wisdom even of local prohibition, Such a 
person is President Eliot, who for years has voted ‘‘ No” 
in Cambridge; but not because he could altogether 
approve our theory, but because of its thorough training 
of our people up to its idea, and because of its superb 
local results. But a very considerable majority of those 
who ask for Norwegian legislation are advocates of local 
prohibition wherever and as rapidly as is practicable. 
They desire the Norwegian legislation as an auxiliary 
weapon where a better one cannot be brought into use. 
Mary A. Livermore, Edward Everett Hale, Alice Free- 
man Palmer and John D. Long are eminent examples. 

But let it be specially noted that between these two 
wings, the smaller and the larger, there is unbounded 
mutual respect, and the most beautiful practical har- 
mony. They are clear that, as proposed in Massachusetts, 
Norwegian legislation is, in all probability, the most 
important advance movement of recent decades. And 
they are thus clear, because it lays the ax at the econom- 
ic roots of the evil—roots which, unless they shall be 
severed, prohibition everywhere save in Boston only, 
would still leave our State corrupted by the liquor traffic 
ina thousand ways which it knows how to use. 

What is proposed is: 

1, To apply the Norwegian principle only to places 
where local prohibition is impracticable. Ere long, most 
believe, this will mean only a very few of our largest 
cities, and particularly Boston. 

2. To apply it only in extension of the local option 
principle. It is believed that the value has been proved 
beyond peradventure, in every such matter, of placing 
the initiative with, and fixing the responsibility upon, 
the municipal unit. That is one secret of our enormous 
No-License success. ; 

8. Thus, in the places indicated under 1, and under 
very strict conditions even there, two questions shall go 
on the ballot, instead of one, namely : (a) Shall licenses 
be granted? (6) If granted, shall they be granted under 
this system? But—whatis a most interesting feature— 
it will appear, immediately, from this, that a great for- 
ward step is here involved, namely, the distinct recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of minorities in this matter, 
The No-License man, we will say, is beaten. In such a 
case, heretofore, he has folded his hands. But he has, 
now, asecond chance. Tho being in the minority, it is 
now provided that his rights and obligations do not ex- 
pire. He is empowered, on the contrary, to join with 
the truer men of the majority ; and, in this,as it were, 
“third estate,” these two sorts of men are enabled to 
enact a system of liquor-selling so vastly less injurious to 
the community as of itself almost to constit 1te a revolu- 
tion. The gun, in other words, is double-barreled. If 
not the first barrel, then the second will do the main 
part of the business. 

Into the details of the proposed measure I need not 
enter. The bill which was defeated June 19th-20th in 
its last stage in the Senate, after a gloriously triumphant 
progress up to that stage, was the result of wide confer- 
ence, and of repeated recasting and amendment ; and, in 
most respects, could hardly beimproved. But it is prob- 
able that next January the General Court will have even 
awiser bill to consider. The main points to consider are: 

1, A company of philanthropic persons receives a 
monopoly of the licenses in the municipality adopting 
the system. It pays for them double the amount paid 
for licenses at present (already high in Massachusetts), 
It takes out not more licenses than one to 2.000 people 
(at present the limitation is one to 500 in Boston, and 
one to 1,000 elsewhere). 

2. The company is permitted to receive only four per 
cent. on money aetually invested. All additional profits 
are to be applied to objects of public utility. 

8. The company’s objective shall be to sell the least 
possible amounts of liquor, uoder as increasingly effect- 
ive regulations as possible regarding limited hours, the 
kind of persons sold to, the conditions of sale, etc. Thus 
any quantity of desirable rules, which are constantly 
sought to be wrung as enactments from unwilling legis- 
latures, and which, if obtained, are usually evaded by 
the saloon, will become the voluntarily and joyously 
adopted regulations of companies of earnest men, whose 
very character will insure their enforcement. I have, 
within a few weeks, with my own eyes, seen many such 
regulations thoroughly enforced in Norway ; and what 
the dead-in-earnest men of Norway can do those of my 
own Commonwealth can do. 

4. The legislation will provide strictly for rendering its 
provisions effective, and will also provide swift and sure 
means for extinguishing any company which shall not 

fulfill the spirit of its obligations, 
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5. This iv not, as some have supposed, the South Caro- 
lina idea. Neither the State nor the municipality is to 
engage in the business, Where it must exist, responsible 
men take it in charge, as in the case of the selling of 
dynamite. Nor, unlike the practice of Scandinavia, is 
the application of this system to be confined to spirits. 
It is to include, the rather, all alcoholics. It tackles, at 
present, only the retail traffic, but it throws down its 
gantlet to the whole of that. 

As the reader will have perceived, the ruling ideas are : 

1. No private profits, beyond a low interest account— 
thus removing all motive to push the business. 

2. By: diverting the profits to the public welfare, the 
traffic is now for the first time to be made, in some small 
measure, to pay its bills—whereas, at present, without 
let, this horse-leach is permitted to prey not only upon 
every moral, but also upon every economic interest. 

3. Every allurement is to be removed from the busi- 
ness —whereas, at present, it is suffered techarm men to 
destruction by the greatest variety of dazzling attrac- 
tions, precisely as an arc light, in a June night, allures 
within its globe every insect that flies. 

4, The traffic is to be divorced from politics—whereas, 
at present, partly by the accumulation of vast corruption 
funds, and partly by its manipulation of large bodies of 
its victims, it simply debauches politics wherever it has 
any appreciable foothold. 

5. Finally, in Massachusetts, the mightiest forces back 
of the movement, are forces, as has been already indi- 
cated, which seek for it only as a collateral to, and aux- 
iliary weapon along with, the larger movement for a 
practical and most real local prohibition. 

I cannot enter into any account of the phenomenal histo- 


. ry of the campaign of last winter and spring. I wish to 


say, however, that the campaign, with its four large 
working committees, was not only remarkable as 
evincing the power of a rational principle, when applied 
against a gigantic public evil, to arouse a whole State, 
but was remarkable also in the quality of the backing 
which such a movement will instantly command. Our 
most illustrious citizens, from one end of the State to the 
other, with indeed, some conspicuous exceptions, joined 
in a fellowship like that of antislavery days. 

Neither canI outline the arguments, pro and con, with 
which pulpit and platform rang, and whose echoes 
resounded through the press. The arguments were 
mainly of three types: (1) Theoretic, grounded on the 
alleged sinfulness of the proposed having anything to do 
with such a business ; (2) or timid, lest local prohibition, 
here or there, should receive a check; (3) or captious, 
consisting of microscopic criticisms of the bill, raising up 
an evilreport of Scandinavia, etc. The objections of the 
first class, tho attenuated and unpractical, could not but 
command respect; but those of the second and third 
classes seemed unworthy of reasonable and earnest men. 

The defeat involved mysteries wnich have not yet been 
cleared up. The President of the Senate has explained 
his extraordinary course in a manner which one could 
the more readily accept if the magnitude of the question 
had not been such as seemingly to preclude that virtual 
trifling with it which his explanation involves, and if 
his explanations, offered at various times, harmonized 
more completely than they do. 

Finally, as one only of very many earnest toilers for 
this cause, I desire to add that, having gone to Norway 
this summer in order, with my own eyes, to see the 
ethical and practical sides of the working of the system 
on its own soil, so far was I from receiving unfavorable 
impressions that I feel, on the contrary, that, regarding 
the deeper aspects of the whole matter, the case for 
Norway has hardly been stated half strongly enough. I 
have stood with swimming eyes and with voice which, 
by reason of deep feeling, I have been unable to com- 

mand intheir Somlags, witnessing what, amidst diffi- 
culties of which we know nothing, they have had the 
insight and the courage to accomplish. If, under such 
difficulties, they have been able to do so much, what 
might we not do in Massachusetts amidst the envi- 
ronment which, as an essential element in the situation, 
I have outlined at the beginning of this article? This 
journey also brought me in close Contact with leaders of 
the movement in Eagland, and showed me, in affecting 
ways, how old England—in the persons, for example, of 
the Bishop of Chester and of Judge Thomas Hughes—is 
longing for the moral re-enforcement of New England in 
its effort to push this great cause in its se drink-cursed 
land. May God give us grace to see not only our oppor- 
tunity but our responsibility, and to meet it ! 


TEMPERANCE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES, 





BY THE REV. JAMES H. LAWRIE, 
MISSIONARY IN ANEITYUM. 





On returning to this island after an absence of seven- 
teen months, I found that the temperance question need- 
ed our first and most earnest attention. 

The intoxicating kava plant is easily cultivated on 
these islands ; the root is chewed and mixed with water, 
then drunk about sunset until an opiate effect is pro- 
duced to deaden the senses and produce slumber. 

From a religious point of view, the evil lies in this, 
that it practically becomes the god of the user, harden- 
ing his heart against all appeals to love and mercy. 
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In the case of professing Christians who return to the 
use of the native kava, private prayer and Bible read- 
ing ceases ; as a consequence, spiritual life declines. 

One of the evidences of advancing civilization (?) here 
is that, instead of asformerly, every man planting what 
he needed for his own consumption, the inland tribes 
have, during the past two seasons, been cultivating large 
quantities of kava for sale, or as an article of barter 
with the shore or wage-earning section of the commu- 
nity. When we discovered the state of matters, a meet- 
ing of the leading men was called, the probable effect 
on the morals of the people plainly stated, and the ques- 
tion asked, would they allow the young men to relapse 
into the pit from which their fathers had been dug ? 

The office bearers of the church rose nobly to the oc- 
casion ; they admitted that they needed a leader and 
that they were quite willing to deal drastically with the 
evil. Two deputations were formed to visit the affected 
districts, As the result of four days’ moral suasion and 
corresponding action, 731 large kava plants were rooted 
out and destroyed—not counting a number of smaller 
plants which were also rooted out. This work was not 
accomplished without considerable labor and difficulty ; 
but one encouraging result is an improved attendance at 
the morning schools and Sabbath services. 

Another serious evil which we had to deal with was 
that one of the white settlers had been giving “‘ grog” 
liberally as an encouragement to the natives in his em- 
ployment. This was acting as an excellent bait, and 
many were being drawn aside. 

I reasoned with this settler and explained how the 
safety of his life and property was in great measure due 
to missionary teaching, and that if the present course 
was persisted in, he would ere longregret it. I am thank- 
ful to say the man took my advice, The latest importation 
having been a large cask of rum, he poured it on the 
ground in the presence of the natives, with the intima- 
tion that no more alcoholic liquor would be given out. 

The amazed expression of their countenances would 
have been a study for an artist, when a match was 
applied and they saw the flame run along the ground in 
the course of the stream made by the rum. Look! 
look! they cried; no wonder that the missionary advises 
us against taking the foreign kava ; when it burns like 
that on-the ground, what must be its effects on our in- 
sides? 

ANEITYUM, NEW HEBRIDES. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF POETIC TECHNIC. - 
BY RICHARD HOVEY. 
I. 


Worps, in addition to conveying to the mind the ideas 
for which they stand, and to the senses the sounds of 
which they are composed, may be so used as to suggest 
to the imagination definite and individual pictures. 
Mark the distinction between an idea and an image. 
The idea ‘‘ tree,” for example, while perfectly conveyed 
to the understanding by the use of that word, cannot be 
represented to the mind’s eye by any definite form; for 
it includes such divergent shapes as the palm, the apple, 
the poplar and the pine. Nor can even the narrower 
concept ‘‘ apple tree” be so represented; for the apple 
tree is a very different spectacle in spring with its blos- 
soms, in summer with its leaves, in autumn with its red 
and golden fruit, and in winter with its bare boughs. 
Without something further than speaking of a ‘‘ tree” 
or an “apple tree” or a “‘ pine,” we get no image. But 
when Catullus, beholding the launching of the new gal- 
ley, thinks of the forests from which it has been made, 
and says, 

* Ubi iste, post phasselus, antea fuit 
Comata silva : nam Cytorio in jugo 
Loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma,” 
(“* For of old what now you see 
A galley, was a leafy tree 
On the Cytorian hights, and there 
Talked to the wind with whistling hair’), 
the scene is almost as vividly before us as if it were 
painted. This part of poetry, indeed, is not unlike paint- 
ing. Only,on the one hand, painting has the advantage of 
greater vividness, completeness and detail; while, on the 
other, poetry has the advantage that its pictures are not 
bound to a fixed point of time, but, like the arts of gesture, 
express motion also. Poetry has the further privilege of 
appealing to the soul not only through the imagination 
of the eye, but through that of the ear, the touch and 
all the other senses. 

Now just as versification appeals to the senses, and 
verbal effects to the understanding, so this third class of 
poetic means appeals to the emotional and spiritual in 
man. The image, big with meanings and’ suggestions 
beyond itself, arouses a sense of infinitude, By it poetry 
quickens the intuitions, moves our sympathy, enthusi- 
asm and love, stimulates and refreshes the soul, or 
throws it into a fine frenzy of exaltation. 

To think by concepts alone, resolutely rejecting the 
assistance of any images that present themselves, while 
the necessary method of philosophy, is a highly artificial 
process, possible only to the trained intellect. To think 
by images, on the other hand, is natural and easy to 
everybody ; and the statement of thought in this form 
appeals to all men, and to each man as a whole man, 
not to his ratiocinative powers alone. For, tho there 
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is a philosophy of art, and tho there is much philosophy 
in art, artis not philosophy. Art includes philosophy ; 
but it includes a vast deal besides. It comes down from 
the hights of the pure idea to touch and transfigure the 
commonest things of life, and it rises above those hights 
into the thin ether of things too divine for definition. 
Philosophy deals with the abstract ; art with the con- 
crete. Philosophy generalizes; art individualizes. Phi- 
losophy articulates the dry bones of the universe, 
seeking to construct the perfect skeleton; art lovingly 
studies the living organism of flesh and blood, of which 
that skeleton is but a part. And so the art of poetry, in 
dealing with general ideas, incarnates them in images, 
thus giving us the universal individualized, or, in other 
words, a type. : 

But in considering imagination as a part of poetic 
technic, we have to do not so much with the power of 
forming images in the mind as with the means by which 
this imaginative thinking may be expressed. In other 
words, we are examining not a question of inspiration 
but of art. 

The term “‘ imagery” is apt to suggest to us only sim- 
iles and metaphors ; but the first necessity of imagery is, 
not to illustrate or emphasize one image by another, but 
to convey vividly to the reader or hearer the primary 
image of the poet’s vision. To do this, the poet must 
appeal to the imagination of his audience, to the uni- 
versal instinct of mankind to use an image rather than 
a concept whenever an image can be easily formed. 
Now, it is impossible to form an image of an abstract 
general idea like ‘‘ justice,” ‘‘ truth” or ‘‘incomprehen- 
sivility,” except through metaphor, of which we are not 
now speaking. And, of concrete ideas, those are the 
most readily imaged which are the most narrowly spe- 
cialized in meaning. It is easier to associate an image 
with the idea “lily” than with the idea “flower,” with 
the idea ‘‘ bulldog” than with the idea ‘‘ vertebrate.” 
It follows, then, that instead of inventorying the parts 
of a picture (which is tedious), or turning it into an ab- 
straction (which is unpoetical), the poet must suggest it 
through the selection of such details as are significant. 
The part is here greater than the whole, because it is 
more easily imaged ; but the part must be a significant 
part, in order that it may suggest to the imagination the 
completion of the picture, 

“St. Agnes’ Eve! Ah, bitter chill it was!” 
We think now that it was rather a cold night— 

“ The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ”; 
but now we know how cold it was, we even shiver in 
sympathy. 

What the grammarians call Synecdoche is but an ap- 
plication of this general principle ; as, Virgil’s ‘‘tecta ”— 
** roofs” instead of “houses,” because the roofs are the 
essential part of the houses, the part which enables them 
to fulfill their primary function of shelter. 

So vivid may images be made by this means that they 
will convince us of impossibilities, and make the wildest 
fictions bear a semblance of reality. Witness the magi- 
cian in the “‘Orlando Furioso,” who can only be killed 
by severing one particular hair from his head. Astolfo 
succeeds in cutting off his head, and rides away with it ; 
but the headless -.trunk, still alive, rides after him to re- 
cover it. It is not only impossible, it is grotesque ; yet 
see with what terrible reality Ariosto invests it. Astolfo, 
despairing of ever finding out which hair it is on which 
the wizard’s life depends, thinks of scalping the head. 
He does so; and when the knife arrives at the fatal hair 
the face turns pale, the eyes roll in their sockets, and 
the headless body in pursuit shudders and falls from the 
saddle : 

“* Si fece il viso allor pallido e brutto, 
Travolse gli occhi, e dimostré a °l occaso 
Per manifesti segni esser condutto. 

E ’l busto che seguia troncato al collo, 
Di sella cadde, e die V ultimo crollo.” 

But besides the primary image, the poet frequently 
gives us a secondary one, illustrating, emphasizing or 
deccrating the first. This is the simile, It may serve 
simply to make the primary image more clear and dis- 
tinct, as in Dante’s 

“ Ashes or dry heaps dug from gravelly earth 
Were of one coior with the robe he wore”; 
or it may add grandeur or grace to the primary image 
by associating it with the image of something great or 
beautiful, as in that passage of the ‘* Purgatorio” where 
Virgil and Dante meet the spirit of Sordello (I quote 
from Parsons’s translation): 
“We came up towards it: O proud Lombard soul ! 
How thou didst wait, in thy disdain unstirred, 
And thy majestic eyes didst slowly roll ! 
Meanwhile to us it never uttered word, 
But let us move, just giving us a glance, 
Like as a lion looks in his repose.” 
It may be simple, like Roseetti’s 
“ Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn,” 
or complex, like Milton’s comparison of Satan to the mi- 
rage: 
“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs; they on the trading flood. 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 


Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole. So seemed 
Far off the fiying fiend.” 
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It may express a superficial resemblance, as in Suck- 
9, 
—" “ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light,” 
and then we call it fanciful; or it may be truly imagina- 
tive and express a deeper spiritual affinity, as when 
Homer compares the coming of Apollo in his anger to the 
falling of night. It may even torture a fallacious con- 
gruity out of things irreconcilably incongruous, and thus 
take on the form of wit ; but whatever form it take, it 
always involves a more or less deliberate attitude of 
spirit, as of one who observes calmly enough to make 
comparisons and to recognize both the distinctions and 
the resemblances of things. The primary image is 
vivid, vital, vigorous in effect ; the simile reflective and 
intentional. 

The simile becomes more passionate in expression 
when the words “‘ like,” ‘‘as,” etc., are omitted, so that 
the comparison fs implied rather than expressed. Let me 
quote from that remarkable book, ‘‘ The Love-Sonnets of 
Proteus,” by Wilfrid Blunt. The lover is parting from 
his mistress, who has offered him her friendship : 

“ What prate is this of friendship? Kings discrowned 
Go forth, not citizens, but outlawed men.” 
This is an implied simile, which is not the same thing as 
a metaphor, butis on the road to become one. 

Metaphor, the third great division of imagery, is the 
fusion of the primary image and the secondary into one. 
In Wordsworth’s 

“The northern wind, to call thee to the chase, 

Must blow to-night his bugle horn,” 
the primary image of the noise of the wind is identified 
with the secondary image of a hunter blowing his horn 
in such manner that we do not perceive two impres- 
sions to be compared, but one composite impression. 
This power of fusion springs from the emotional nature. 
Man, in his state of cold, impassive intellectuality, can 
analyze and dissect ; but to reconstruct requires fervor. 
The iron may be broken to pieces with hammer and 
chisel; but it can only be welded together again in the 
heat of the furnace. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE OLD AND NEW CATHOLICS IN FRANCE. 
BY PERE HYACINTHE LOYSON. 











{YESTERDAY two leading papers of Paris contained articles 
upon the attitude of Pére Hyacinthe toward Rome on the one 
hand and the Old Catholics on the other, and which were in such 
contradiction that I, being a friend of his and of religious reform, 
at home and abroad, determined at once to call his attention to 
these articles, and ask an explanation for the American public, 
which, I know, takes a deep interest in the great religious ques- 
tions throughout the world. 

The Débats, a conservative, rationalistic Catholic journal, set 
forth the attitude of Pere Hyacinthe toward the Old Catholic 
bishops of Holland, under whose jurisdiction, one and a half 
years ago, the founder, or, rather, the restorer, of Gallican liber- 
ties and ancient faith of Gaul, placed the Church which he had 
established in Paris about fifteen years ago. The Temps, a con- 
servative journal, also controlled by rationalistic Protestants, 
treats the Pére’s attitude toward Rome, predicting his return to 
that communion. 

Several editors and reporters were waiting for an interview 
when [ put in my plea, with the result that he consented to write 
an article rather than give an “interview,” saying: “It is not 
that I depreciate altogether the method of ‘interviewing’; for 
while it has great objections it has, also, great advantages. We 
cannot forget that it was owing to a reporter of the Petit Journal 
that Leo XIII managed to get his republican theory through the 
Vatican post office into the world, while I know of some of the 
most distinguished bishops of the Roman Church who cannot 
get their letters to the Pope through that post intact. Then I 
have met with such courtesy from the American press that I will- 
ingly accord your demand for THE INDEPENDENT, for which I 
have sometimes written, and which seems to me to be a catholic- 
spirited and at the same time an evangelical medium for reli- 
gious ideas and information.” A few hours later he gave me the 

following article, which I immediately translated for your col- 
umnos.—A READER OF “ THE INDEPENDENT” IN PARIS.] 


When I began the work of Catholic Restoration and 
Reform in 1879 and founded the Gallican Church in 
Paris, my first anxiety, after that for the integral 
maintenance of the faith of our ancestors, was the estab- 
lishment of good church government, according to his- 
tory—that of a valid and undoubted Episcopate. I had 
had five years of difficult experience in Geneva, where 
I founded the first Old Catholic church, and left it (for 
work in my own country) with a regular constitution 
and a bishop at its head, and a State Church, supplant- 
ing that of Rome. Circumstances and conditions were 
different in France, where, I do not hesitate to say, 
greater difficulties exist for a general work of religious 
reform than in any other country in Europe, because of 
the Concordat, that most unrighteous compact made by 
the first Napoleon and Pope Pius VII, and which binds 
this great Christian nation in spiritual slavery which 
far outdoes that of American slavery, and which pre- 
vents us from becoming—what yet we are not—a true 
republic, whose fundamental basis is set forth in the 
National Constitution of the great American Republic— 
religious freedom. Self-government is impossible for a 
nation when the consciences of the people are in the 
hands of a foreign power for spiritual manipulation or 
political intrigue ; and republics are founded upon self- 
government, 

Karly in my work in Paris I was urged by my church 
and friends in France, and also by friends elsewhere, 
and the Old Catholic Bishops of Germany and Switzer- 
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land, to accept Episcopal consecration, as it was deemed 
necessary, if not a sine qua non, that any work of this 
kind should have a bishop at its head. I believe that is 
true, provided the bishop is what he should be. But I 
refused then and since, as I had refused in the Roman 
Church, and for the same reason, that I believe I have a 
vocation as a preacher, but not as a bishop. 

The entire French Episcopate had fallen, or had been 
forced, into the Vatican trap ; and as no desirable candi- 
date was to be found, we accepted, and with gratitude, 
the kind and catholic offer of the Anglican bishops for 
the confirmation of our catechumens. And the kind- 
ness, as well as the wise and delicate abstention from all 
interference with our Gallican principles or rites on the 
part of the Primus of Scotland, Bishops Jenner, of Eng- 
land, and Cleveland Coxe, of Western New York, who 
were for so many years the visiting bishops of the Gal- 
lican Church, leave a fair page on the history of the ef- 
forts of Catholic reform of the century. By their char- 
itable, evangelical and catholic conduct they give evi- 
dence of possessing the spirit of the Divine Succession, 
without which all laying on of hands is null and void. 

I must now speak of my relations with the Old Catho- 
lic Church of Holland, and I doso with very great regret 
and only because I am forced to do so by the indiscretion 
of friends and the pertinacity of representatives of the 
press, who have already brought this matter before the 
public. 

After repeated solicitations, the Old Catholic Bishops 
of Holland, who had given Episcopal orders to the other 
Old Catholics in Europe, came to our succor. We looked, 
and with reason, upon the Old Catholic Church of Holland 
as our natural mother, by her affiliation with our great 
anti-Jesuitic revolt of Port Royal, and who very justly 
claim as its fathers our Pascal, Arnauld and Bossuet. 

But the very conservative Dutchmen were afraid of 
me lest I should become ‘“ Protestant,” and because I 
had ventured to inaugurate, without superior orders or 
direction, those reforms which alone give the Old Catho- 
lic movement the right of existence, when the factis that 
I had no superior save God, and no counsel save history. 

But thenew Archbishop of Utrecht, Dr. Gul, is a more 
liberal-minded man than his predecessors ; and it was a 
great joy when, about eighteen months ago, he, bya 
noble letter and two delegates, came to our Episcopal 
aid; and it was a great victory for us and for the Old 
Catholic movement at large (which has suffered greatly 
from the status quo of the Dutch Episcopate) when the 
Archbishop of Utrecht accepted the Gallican Church with 
all its reforms, and without a single word of demur, re- 
serve or condition. 

My confidence was absolute in giving the Church I had 
founded, under such trying difficulties and with a quar- 
ter of a century of the best part of my life, into what I 
felt certain would be worthy and affectionate hands, I 
believed that the extra-conservatism—which had, in the 
200 years past, reduced their number from 35,000 to 8,000 

—when, like a tree in cramped ground, once transplanted 
to the generous soil of France, would soon grow into 
large, sheltering branches and bear abundant and healthy 
fruit. I was mistaken. 

The Dutch Delegate, the Rev. Dr. van Thiel, Principal 
of the Theological Seminary of Amersfoort, had no 
sooner taken possession of the church in the Rue 
d’Arras, than the Gallican program was set aside; en- 
forced Auricular Confession, which we had made op- 
tional from the beginning of our reform, was now made 
obligatory under certain circumstances. The cups in 
the Holy Communion, which we restored to all, accord- 
ing to the divine command of Him who instituted the 
Sacrament—is now made optional for the laity. En- 
forced celibacy of the clergy was abolished, not only in 
our Program, but de facto by a goodly number of priests 
adhering to our reform. And altho the Old Catholic 
Dutch Bishops had accepted the Gallican Church from 
its founder, who was a married priest—and with words 
of sympathy and blessing written in Episcopal letters— 
they had no sooner taken possession of my church than 
it was given out that. henceforth no  mar- 
ried priest was to be therein accepted; altho 
it had been plainly written and understood 

by all parties at the time of my retiring from the rec- 
torship and acceptance of their jurisdiction, that I 
should remain, not only a member of the clergy, buy 
more than ever devoted to the cause of Gal lican reform 
by my freedom of action, which had been so trammeled 
by the absorbing care and responsibilities of the work in 
Paris. By this unwarrantable and arbitrary measure I 
was, 80 to speak, interdicted a divinis. This measure is 
all the more unwarrantable as it is just this reform—the 
marriage of the clergy—which meets with universal ap- 
probation, within as well as outside the Roman Church, 
altho many of its advocates affect to think otherwise 

(when occasion requires), for reasons that are not of con. 

viction nor conscience. This is a part of the evil of the 

system under which they live. This measure on the 

part of the Dutch Old Catholics is all the more incompre- 
hensible inasmuch as all the Old Catholic churches in 
Europe have a married clergy (save theirs) and arein full 
communion with them, from whose bishops they have 
obtained Holy Orders, and a number of these married 
priest were monks. Itis said, and I believe truthfully, 
that this repressive measure exercised toward us was a3 
a warning to their own clergy, a portion of which desire 
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to enter into this and other necessary reforms, and also 
for other reasons touching Episcopal election. 

‘In my marriage, as in my protest against the Vatican 
Council of 1870, [took the initiative which will never be 
forgiven by some of those who have followed my exam- 
ple! Such are the paradoxical acts of timid men and 
illogical minds. 

Our church, which the day the Dutch delegates came 
was filled with twelve hundred people crowded out into 
the street, was in a few months—I could say in a few 
weeks—almost empty. Surprise, stupefaction and bitter 
disappointment took possession of the hearts of the 
people, and some did not hesitate to say ‘‘ We have been 
betrayed!” And tho disbanded and homeless—for they 
would not accept, tho under a new guise, the Roman 
errors and methods from which they had escaped—they 
remain united in spirit, waiting on Him who is the true 
Father and the real Bishop of souls. 

Tho I am opposed to forced confession, I ever believe 
that free and honest confession is good for the soul ; and 
therefore I make confession—and this not to carry intes- 
tinal disagreements before an indifferent, trifling or 
hostile public, but to give to the world a page of history 
for the advantage of others who are working, as are we, 
in the lines of Church unity for religious reform—I made 
a mistake. 

Yes, I was mistaken in trying to oppose the foreign 
jurisdiction of Rome in France by a jurisdiction still 
more foreign. For, in spite of Papal thraldom, the 
religious spirit of France has certainly made some 
progress, tho sometimes in devious directions, while the 
Old Dutch Catholics, more or less tainted with Jansen- 
ism (which outdoes Rome in narrowness), have remained 
stationary during the last two centuries, admitting no 
reform whatever, save that which gave them the right of 
living (or dying !) separation from Rome, They began 
in the right way, but they only began. It is the con- 
tinuance in the right way which God demands and 
which alone leads to happy results. France may not yet 
be ready for a general and generous acceptation of 
religious truth; but she will not accept a retrograde 
policy any more in ecclesiastical matters than in politics. 
We must go forward with the age welivein, withscience 
and religion, whose principles have the same immutable 
center, but whose adaptations, because their principles 
are divine, are for all time, peoples, places and circum- 
stances. 

Truth is mighty and will eventually prevail; and we 

should not, therefore, be over-surprised and never dis- 
couraged at this inevitable adjustment of human things 
to eternal law. There must come tearings, rendings 
and overthrowing in this process of disenthrallment from 
the great and most harmful human organization the 
world has ever seen, and which is so closely allied to the 
divine government which was given to the world by the 
Prince of Peace—I speak of the Papacy. As decline and 
decay inheres to all human institutions, so repairs or re- 
forms are necessary if we would not fall into decadence 
and encumber the earth. So, therefore, reforms and re- 
parations must come to the house of the pontiffs. But all 
should be done, not only decently and inorder, but with 
the wise understanding of that charity, which respects 
all men, which insults neither those who are weak, low 
and perverse, nor those who are high placed, proud and 
vindictive ; for charity is the basis of the divine govern- 
ment, as justice is, or should be, the basis of all human 
organization ; and these two factors embrace the gov- 
ernment of Heaven and earth. Let us not then be down- 
cast when we are despitefully used, but stand for these 
principles, in our conduct as well as in our belief. As 
for myself, nothing can dissuade me from the profound 
convictions of Catholic reform which I had when preach- 
ing at Notre Dame in Paris, nor.from the positions I took 
before that un-ecumunical Vatican Council ; but I should 
be a madman and a hypocrite if I pretended to claim in- 
fallibility for the Old Catholic and deny it to the neo-, or 
papal, Catholics, or to affect to believe that since we had 
left the Roman obedience nothing good remained there- 
in, And I shall never give myself to any new or old 
ecclesiasticism which pretends to be the only sacred ves- 
sel of God’s truth and Christian faith, and which con- 
fides in new-fangled phylacteries or in a scholasticism of 
decadence for the reconciliation of Christians or for the 
salvation of the world. 

It is very certain that I have not and never had the 
faintest temptation to submit to the Roman yoke again. 
But with the prophét Mohammed, who enjoined upon 
his disciples to ‘“‘ seek truth and acceptit, even if it came 
from China,” I can not only accept, but rejoice when I 
find indications of light in the darkness from which I 
have escaped. My prayers and those of others, in and 
out of that communion, are being answered ; and I shall 
never cease to pray that the light of the Gospel may, 
sooner or later, so penetrate that great body of Chris- 
tians, skeptics and blasphemers that millions shall be 
added to millions of true believers, until the whole insti- 
tution is reformed and renovated. But that will be upon 
a model which has not yet been given to the world, but 
which will be truly evangelical and truly catholic. And 
therefore, when I see Roman bishops, like Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Archbishop Ireland, in America, standing out 
for light, liberty and truth in even the smallest degree, 
“and in spite of the immense difficulties which environ 

_ them, and of which those not “‘to the manner born” 
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have no conception, I thank God, and I love them for it! 
Nor am I afraid to say that if such men can be multi- 
plied, and such courage be augmented, there will be 
more hope for reform in the Roman Church than in the 
sects outside which glory in their sectarianism. 

I have hope for the Catholics in America. As for 
France, her heart is neither with clericalism nor with 
sectarianism ; and the more I go through the country 
the more I am convinced of this. Nor is France an im- 
pious’ people. And those foreigners who, for lack of ob- 
servation or insight, go about proclaiming us such, are 
guilty of gross ignorance or calumny. ' 

A great trial is upon the Christian Church ; andif we 
are not sincere enough, wise, humble and courageous at 
the same time, to use all endeavor to come to some un- 
derstanding, some modus vivendi, whatcan we hope for 
when, in the not far future, we are forced by the march 
of science and the progress of humanity into living and 
working—a modus operandi—with the other great re- 
ligious bodies of the world? We must not, then, con- 
found Christianity as itwas revealed to mankind by the 
Son of God, with Christendom which presents the sad- 
dest case of dis-unity and, I may say, the most odious 
spectacle of any institution to-day on the face of the 
earth! And above all, we must not confound the spirit 
of sectarianism with the spirit of Christ. 

In my observation, by study and by personal commu- 
nication, I find more sintplicity and also more grandeur 
in some of the other great religions, such as Islam and 
that of Confucius, than in the hideous caricatures which 
are given to the world in the name of God and his Divine 
Son. 

PaRIS, FRANCE, September &th. 
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THE architectural interest of Boston centers about Cop- 
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“* Apocalypse ”’ of the Gray collection is pieced together and 
contains a proof engraving, then a worn impression, then 
a fine impression lacking a margin ; also it has a title-page 
not published with the earliest edition. The German Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has recently given to the Museum 
a liberal donation of photo-mechanical reproductions of 
rare prints, which can be’ shown with the original ~- 
prints owned by the Museum to represent continued 
series. : 

Mr. Koehler, the curator, keeps in touch with modern 
engravers; and in the special exhibition of this summer, 
with work by modern French etchers, were shown engrav- 
ings by our painter engravers, the Messrs. Elbridge 
Kingsley and John P. Davis, with the blocks from which 
the impressions were taken. 

The Mrseum is rich in original drawings. We notice 
those by William Blake, comprising nine illustrations to 
“ Paradise Lost,” nine of the Bible and eight of ‘“‘ Comus”’; 
twenty-one drawings and water colors by Millet; seventeen 
drawings by William Hunt, including four studies for 
those mural decorations of the Assembly Room at Albany, 
which dampness brought to an untimely end ; and many 
by Dr. Rimmer, the enthusiastic anatomical draughts- 
man, who, with W. M. Hunt, did so much in the seventies 
for art in Boston. 

In the Allston Room of the Picture Gallery, we may 
learn better than elsewhere the personality and methods 
of the early American painters connected with Boston 
—Copley, Stuart, Trumbull and Allston. They all lived 
sooner or later in Boston, and they all lived and ‘studied 
abroad. 

Copley, the earliest of them all, for whom the square was 
named, is the most Bostonese; Stuart died in Boston ; 
Trumbull wasa Harvard man, and studied painting in 
Boston ; Allston was a Harvard man, and he died at Cam- 
bridge. 

Copley was already famous as aportrait painter when he 
went abroad in 1774. His portraits impress one as like- 
nesses ; but they are hard and cold, and the complexions 
are leathery. Of his ten portraits that of Colonel Spar- 
hawk, in the center of the Copley wall, is the most strik- 
ing (far more impressive than those of John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams), as he stands with a hand in his pocket by 
two marble pillars, in gorgeous array of red velvet suit 
and gray silk stockings and powdered wig. But Copley’s 
most interesting canvas is his own family group, painted 

























































ley Square, which still awaits the sculpture and embellish- 
ment desired for it by the Architectural Society. The Art 
Museum looks almost discordant and gaudy beside Trinity 
Church, that beautiful creation of Richardson, now ap- 
proaching completion, and the new and severely monu- 
mental Public Library of white Milford granite, which 
contrast it on either hand, The latter building, recently 
opened for inspection, has been of great educational in- 
terest to the neighborhood, because the New York firm 
which invaded what Boston architects felt to be their 
natural province, do not confine their experiments in form 
and color to their working drawings. Indeed, they do not 
hesitate, as in the case of the Herald building in New 
York, to pull down an unsatisfactory portion regardless of 
expense. Here they have experimented upon the anthemion 
line against the sky, and the cornice and the lattice 
screens in the windows and the great wrought-iron lamps 
_by the entrance. Whether this form or that, whether gold 
or green was more becoming to the building, McKim, 
Meade & White have permitted the people to discuss 
with them. Wedo not remember any building where 
plain English lettering plays so prominent a part in deco- 
ration as here, but its general antitype is the Library Ste. 
Geneviéve at Paris. We read high upon the walls, in great 
letters, ‘‘The Public Library of Boston, Built by the 
People and Dedicated to the Advancement of Learning, 
A.D., 1888,” and grouped in panels below are the names 
of philosophers and poets and all whose written work has 
filled the world’s treasure-house. The mural paintings by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes and the Messrs. Sargent, Abbey, 
Whistler, Elliot and La Farge are not yet in place. The 
mosaic work within, again the work of a New York firm, 
gives Boston names, such as Phillips, Garrison, Emerson 
and Longfellow, appropriate place near the entrance. The 
sculpture is to be by the brothers St. Gaudens, and the 
Messrs. French, Martin and MeMonnies. There are cer- 
tain collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts which 
command the attention of the visitor. 

The Curator of Casts has long been an authority upon 
his specialty who has been consulted by museums in all 
parts of the country. The ‘‘ Catalog of Casts,” 370 pages, 
published by the Riverside Press in attractive form, isa 
valuable reference book for any art library, and invaluable 
to the student who can use it in connection with this su- 
perb collection. Its authors must have a genius for in- 
struction. It tells the historic sequence of the 800 casts, 
gives them the correct perspective of time and country, 
tells what are the restored portions, and calls attention to 
the beautiful and rare. Its short essays on the origin and 
development of ancient national art, on the sculptures of 
Olympia or the Parthenon, on Hellenic or Hellenistic art, 
are not only clear but enticing; and it condescends to tell 
the little things one would like to know, as how the terra- 
cotta figurines and lamps were made. 

The Print Department, too, is unusually rich. It 
arranges selections from its stores in cases in the rooms 
above to represent valuable or recent acquisitions; or wel- 
comes the student to opportunities for study of its port- 
foliosin the basement. We tried to see the museum in the 
warmest days of summer, and we remember with grati- 

tude the cool retreat of the Print room. The Gray collec- 
tion, containing about 6,000 prints and still growing, and 
another collection belong to Harvard, and will probably be 
reclaimed upon the completion of her new art building. 
But the collection owned by the Museum is a valuable one, 
and it contains some duplicates, not all inferior, of the 
Gray collection. 

The Durer ‘ Apocalypse,’’ owned by the Museum, is its 
early edition, and it is complete as issued originally. The 


just before he left for Italy in 1774. Copley stands behind 
his father-in-law, Mr. Richard Clarke, of the firm of Clarke 
& Mirselow (owners later of the tea tipped into Boston 
Harbor); and a most living portrait the artist has made 
of himself, young and mentally alert. Mrs. Copley sits on 
the sofa and caresses her son John, the future Lord Lynd- 
hurst, thrice Lord Chancellor of England. In front stands 
her daughter Elizabeth, afterward Mrs. Gardiner Greene, 
the ancestress of half of Boston. 

Stuart’s portraiture is facile, interesting and pure in 
color. The Museum extends its good light and fireproof 
shelter to many borrowed treasures; @nd the “ Atheneum 
head” of Washington shown here is one of the three Stu- 
art painted from life. The portrait of Mrs. Washington 
was painted at the same time, and is left in the same un- 
finished condition. Stuart’s full-length portrait of Wasb- 
ington standing by his white horse, ‘“‘At Dorchester 
Hights,’”’ belongs to Fanueil Hall. These Washington 
portraits—a remarkable trio, for which we are most grate- 
ful—seem somewhat sugared and conventional in color; 
but Stuart’s portrait of Judge Jones seems worthy of the 
greatest period of Eoglish portraiture. Last of his thir- 
teen portraits is a little one of himself, with the face re- 
lieved against a fluff of gray in lieu of background and 
drapery, the hair suggested only. The face is keen asa 
hawk, with eyes strongly focused by the slanting upper 
lids, an irascible nose, fine and thin, and a well-drawn and 
purposed mouth. 

There are twenty-three paintings in this room by Wash- 
ington Allston, and others elsewhere in the building. He 
painted a portrait of himself at Rome, 1801-1805, showing 
hazel eyes and a mass of dark, curly hair falling to the eye- 
brows, and a pleasant, refined expression. He wears a 
hazel stock and a blue waistcoat. While he wasabroad he 
painted the portrait shown here of thedistinguished Penn- 
sylvanian, Benjamin West,then President of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Artists in London; an old man, bald and white, with 
brown, keen eyes and a finemouth. Alliston wasaconven- 
tional painter. His better work is in England, and after 
his return to this country he missed the impulse of art as- 
sociation. 

Trumbull’s two portraits here are picturesquely handled ; 
but they do not equal his remarkable, dashing portrait of 
Hamilton at the Essex Institute, Salem. It may not be 
known to every one that Johan Trumbull’s father, Jonathan, 
was the original of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,”’ representing the 
common sense of the country, from a phrase of Washing- 
ton’s, “Let us hear what Brother Jonathan has to say 
about it.” 

There are many pictures in other rooms, of great value, 
but not so necessary te be seen in Boston as the work of 
Boston painters in the Allston room. MRegnault’s *‘ Au- 
tomaton and the Horses of Achilles,’’ William Hunt’s pic- 
tures (which unfortunately do not represent him at his 
best), the Rembrandt portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Tulp, the 
“Interior of a Butcher’s Shop,” said to be the finest Teniers 

in the country, Whistler’s ‘‘ Lady witha Fur Jacket,” and 
the beautiful Italian architectural water colors by Boston’s 
new light, Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, are a few of the pic- 
tures not to be overlooked in the other rooms. 

If New England artists do not take the opportunities of 
a sectional and peninsular exhibition it is not the fault of 
the enterprising dry-goods firm of Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
By traversing the length of their store, going up in the 
elevator and taking a tour through the furniture depart- 
ment, one arrives at the largest and best lighted and most 
liberally conducted exhibition room in Boston. 

In the first exhibition opened in April three prizes were 
given to NewEngland artists. Mr. Benson carried off the first 
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prize of $500 with a “Lamplight ” picture in which two 
ladies in black lace and gray are meditating conquest. 
The second prize of $300 fell to Mr.E. H. Hamilton, a young 
man of promise, for lis “4 Venetian Palaces at Night,’’ and 
the third of $200 was given to the well-known painter Enne- 
king for his ‘‘ Coasters Retreat.”” The fall exhibition of 
New England artists will open November 20th, and the 
prizes will be awarded January 15th, 95. The picture 
winning the first prize of $1,500, representing New England 
life, past or present, will become the property of the Art 
Museum, and there are six other prizes of $300 and $200, 
the pictures to remain the property of the artiste. 

The Boston Art Club this winter offers three prizes for 
the winter exhibition amounting to $1,000, and three for the 
water-color exhibition amounting to $5,500. But the great 
contest comes in the Art Club of ’96. A prize of $5,000 is 
offered by Mr. Henry D. Hyde and Colonel Pope, of bicycle 
fame. This is said to be the largest prize ever offered in the 
United States for a work of art, and, mirabile dictu, the 
picture is to remain the property of the artist. 


The Yale School of Fine Arts is making a special effort 
to have known the advantages it offers to students. The 
Fellowship Prize of $1,500 will be open first in ’97 to the 
competition of pupils who have studied for two years in the 
Art School ; and other prizes are offered for competition in 
regular courses. This fellowship prize is believed to be the 
largest offered by any art school. 

New York Crry. 








Sanitary. 
CONSCIENCE AND DISEASED ANIMALS. 


Ix a communication to the Indiana State Board of 
Health in 1891, Dr. E. O. Price called attention toa matter 
that he thought the Board had overlooked, viz., the sale 
of hogs affected with cholera. He says it is a common, if 
not a universal, practice for the farmer, the momenta herd 
loses one or two, to immediately send the remainder to 
market; and, by thus hastening them forward, he gener- 
ally succeeds in getting a good price for them, altho there 
is little doubt that many animals already have the dis- 
ease in its incipiency. Let us hope that those farmers do 
not know the danger to which they expose an innocent 
public. 

In Chicago a fight against the sale of cattle affected with 
retinomycosis, more familiarly called “lumpy jaw,’ was 
waged in the spring by The Inter-Ocean ; and on March 
23d a rule was adopted in a full meeting of the Live-Stock 
Exchange which, if properly enforced, will put a stop to a 
nefarious traffic that has for a long time existed just 
without the precincts of reputable dealers. This disease 
is of bacterial origin, propagated by what is known as the 
ray fungus; and if this growth of microscopical diminu- 
tiveness finds its way into an abrasion of the skin or an 
excoriation of the gums of a human being, it produces its 
own characteristic tumors. The Inter-Ocean fully appre- 
ciates the moral obtuseness of the dealers in this diseased 
meat, and truly says: 

“ Hereafter such stock must go to the rendering tanks for soap 
grease; but if the men who have heen selling these animals are 
not watched the law will be evaded.” 

During the last winter a Texas lady went out into the 
yard to see some horses that her husband was exhibiting 
to a prospective customer, when one of them sneezed in her 
face. It turned out that this animal had glanders, a dis- 
ease easily communicable to man, for which there is at 
present no known remedy or mitigation, as it moves for- 
ward to its fatal terminationin man. Thelady died within 
a fortnight ; and it is described by physicians who have 
seen it to be one of the most repulsive diseases known. 

In the State of Rhode Island a vigorous struggle has been 
made by the Health Board to prevent the sale of glandered 
horses, and only those who realize the brutal selfishness of 
unscrupulous men when their money-interests are at- 
tacked, can imagine the organized opposition it met, tho 
righteousness triumphed in the end. An animal may have 
the disease in its chronic form, and go on for months 
spreading the disease through the secretions of the mouth 
and nose, and still not be suspected of being a dangerous 
animal. But here modern science has achieved a success in 
discovering an agent by which an animal with a suspicious 
history can be tested, and if found diseased, can be isolated. 
It is a substance called matleine, and when injected hypo- 
dermically, causes, in a glandered animal, a rise of temper- 
ture that quite corresponds to the effect of tuberculin in 
diseased cattle. The French, Russian and German Govern- 
ments have adopted it in their armies to recognize and 
stamp out the disease. 

On the seventh of May last, two of the meat inspectors 
of the New York City Board of Health found exposed for 
sale in the West Washington Market, the four quarters of 

beef that had formed a tuberculous cow, who was so full 
of disease that all the tissues were filled with tubercles. 
The animal must have been in the last stages of consump- 
tion when she was slaughtered. The carcass was dumped 
off the offal dock; but can any stretch of charity bring us 
to believe, in this day of the general diffusion of knowledge 
as to the communicability of tuberculus from animals to 
man, that the owner was not guilty of potential man- 
slaughter? How much more innocent was he than the 
miscreant who piles obstructions on the railway track 
which may kill multitudes of persons who never injured 
him ? 

About twenty years ago a young man employed in a 
meat market in Boston was carrying a quarter of beef on 
his shoulder from which a drop or two of blood trickled down 
his neck. It was warm weather, and a stiffly starched col- 
lar had produced a slight abrasion of the skin just at the 
point where the blood could and did set up a disease 
that proved fatal within two weeks, and which turned out 
to be anthrax, in the animal and “‘ malignant postule”’ in 
the man. It is a rare disease in this country ; but asit can 
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be propagated both directly by the proliferation of the ba- 
cillus, and by spores that are of the toughest and most re- 
sistant nature, it occasionally crops up in very unexpected 
quarters. The death of the above-named youth had one 
important consequence. The Legislature of the State was 
still in session, and a very natural curiosity arose as to who 
had eaten the diceased meat, and the ultimate result was 
that the State Board of Health had conferred on it_powers 
in reference to the inspection of foods, and the condemna- 
tion of the impure and unwholesome, that it had previously 
petitioned for in vain. In this country we know compara- 
tively little of anthrax, but in Europe, owing to the persist- 
ent vitality of the spores, there are large stretches of pas- 
ture lands that have become permanently infected ; and be- 
fore Pasteur’s great discovery of the remedy byinoculation 
of attenuated virus, thousands and thousands of sheep and 
cattle perished annually, estimated at $20,000,000, and the 
owners of herds have them inoculated as systematically 
.and more zealously than parents have their children vacci- 
nated. In Walpole, Mass., an outbreak of the disease oc- 
curred in men who handled hides of South American cat- 
tle, and seventeen years after a person was infected by some 
“left-over” spores in the building ; and the wool-sorters of 
Bradford, England, as well as the ragpickers of Vienna, 
acquire the disease from the infected dust in the materials 
in which they work. In man the disease seems identical 
with that in the animal. 

The great destruction of blooded cattle during the last 
winter because infected with tuberculosis, has called the 
public attention so sharply to this disease and the danger 
of drinking infected milk, that warnings are needless; but 
one thing is not fully realized, viz., the very short course 
that the disease runs in an animal from start to finish. 
Boussingault placed a heifer, brought from a department 
in France where tuberculosis was unknown, in an infected 
stable, to test the power of an infected building to impart 
the disease. The heifer and her calf were both dead of un- 
mistakable consumption within eight months. Now that 
tuberculin affords such a perfect test of the presence of the 
fatal bacillus in animals, it seems almost inexcusable in a 
producer of milk not to ascertain if there is danger of his 
selling disease and death in the apparently innocent food of 
children. The realm of conscience extends much further 
than appears to the superficial observer. 











Science. 


ONE of the most important recent astronomical an- 
nouncements is that of Campbell of the Lick Observatory, 
who states that he finds that the spectrum of Mars shows no 
indications ofan atmosphere. Earlier observers, Huggins, 
Vogel and Maunder, had all found in the planet’s spectrum 
certain “‘ telluric’’ lines (so-called because in the solar spec- 
trum they are known to be caused by the atmosphere of the 
earth and especially by the vapor of water), and from the 
strength of these lines in the spectrum of the planet they 
inferred the existence of a similar atmosphere surrounding 
Mars. It was understood, of course, that the passage of 
the planet’s light through the earth’s atmosphere would 
produce these lines, faintly at least; but they appeared to 
be too conspicuous to be wholly accounted for in that way. 
Mr. Campbell availed himself of an opportunity when the 
moon was very near the planet, and compared their two spec- 
tradirectly witheachother. The“ telluric’”’ lines were visi- 
ble enough in both, but were no stronger in the spectrum of 
Mars than tn that of the moon; so that it seems necessary 
to conclude thatethe atmosphere of Mars is essentially like 
that of the moon; #. €., practically non-existent. Unless 
there is some mistake about the observation, this result is 
a heavy blow to the now generally received theory that 
Mars is very like the earth. The dark markings upon its 
surface, which have been interpreted as ‘“‘seas’”’ and 
“lakes,” cannot be water if the planet has no atmosphere, 
and the white polar caps which expand and shrink with 
the changes of the seasons must be somethiug different 
from snow andice. Indeed, the fact that the planet is so 
distant from the sun that its supply of solar heat is only 
about half as great to the square mile as that which the 
earth receives has always been felt as casting a doubt upon 
the hypothesis of flowing waters—one would naturally 
expect a temperature too low for that. Then, too, the al- 
most entire absence of clouds and storms upon the planet 
is strange, if its atmosphere and temperature are like our 
own. Altogether it is plainly necessary ‘to go slow” in 
our speculations upon the state of things on Mars. 





.... The agency of insects in the fertilization of flowers 
continues to be a fertile theme with magazine writers; but 
the close and careful observations of some men of science 
indicate that much of what has been recorded requires 
considerable emendation. One strong fact has been devel- 
oped—that flowers do not* behave alike under different con- 
ditions. The flower which may have the stamens mature 
before the pistils—that is proterandrous—in one case, may 
be proterogynous—or have the stigma mature first—in 
others. In other words, flowers may need the aid of in- 
sects to-day and be self-fertile to-morrow if the conditions 
vary. Some exceedingly interesting facts in this line have 
recently been recorded. The wild mallows of gardens and 
waste ground—the “‘ cheese plants”’ of children, botanical- 
ly Malva rotundifolia—has entered largely into the litera- 
ture of the subject cited in the Old World. For a time it 
was regarded as a fine illustration of the absolute necessity 
for insect aid before fruit could follow. At length facts 
convinced Herman Muller, that it could self-fertilize if in- 
sects failed to visit the flower. But the recent American 
author contends that in Eastern Pennsylvania, at least, it 
is always self-fertile, and that insects are in no way of ad- 
vantage toit. It appears there are three distinct growth 
waves during the opening of the flower. The bud grows 
enough to show the pink petals through the green in the 
morning till noon, when growth absolutely ceases. The 
next morning it advances a little toward complete unfold- 
ing, but rests again at noon. The third day it expands, 
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but fades before noon. On the day of complete opening 
the expansion does not occur till 11 A. M.; but the pollen 
has been discharged, covering the stigma and styles an 
hour or so. The flower remains expanded only one hour, 
so that if the stigmas had not already been pollinated 
there would be only this brief period in which an insect 
could be of any aid. The author of the paper made his ob. 
servations in the autumn of the past year. He does not 
offer the facts as controverting the observations of those 
who found insect aid necessary, but as showing how be 
havior varies with varying conditions. 








School and College. 


UNDER the present Administration the best part of the 
Indian Bureau is that which is under the charge of the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. W. N. Hailman ; and among 
the ways in which he has shown his determination to im- 
prove these schools and to raise the standard of efficiency 
of the teachers is the system of institutes of Indian work- 
ers which he has held in various parts of the United States. 
As an illustration of these we may take that lately held 
in St. Paul, Minn., at which there were present one hun- 
dred and fifty supervisors, agents, teachers and mission- 
aries, coming from thirteen States. Superintendent Hail- 
man presided. Archbishop Ireland delivered an opening 
address iu which he pled for more tolerance for the teach- 
ing of religion in Government schools. He said it was not 
parallel with other public schools in the country and the 
moral discipline which is sought requires religious instruc- 
tion. While he was candid enough to say he would like 
his fourm of religion taught, he knew that was impossible, 
and he urged liberty of teaching any and every form of 
Christianity. Superintendent Hailman, who is an ex- 
perienced educationist, gave a series of addresses, as did 
other competent men and women, including workers on 
the reservations connected with ull sorts of schools in which 
the Indians are educated, giving their experience. Promi- 
nent among these was Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, Prof. 
Charles C. Painter, of the National Indian Commission, 
and Supervisors Rakestraw and Heinemann. ‘The Church 
workers were conspicuous as speakers on the floor of the 
convention, both Protestants and Catholics. The opinion 
was found divided as to the wisdom of the Churches refus- 
ing Government aid in their schools, some wishing entire 
separation, while others thought that if the Government 
promised rations to an Indian child it could bestow them 
while the child was under the teaching of a church school. 
The speakers were not diffident about expressing their 
views both publicly and privately as to the obstacles in 
their way and were emphatic in denouncing the bad infiu- 
ence of the agency politician who squares his campaign 
debts by appointments, without regard to the fitness of 
the appointee. Among other discouraging hindrances 
mentioned was the sad lack of interest of American citi- 
zens in their work and the open antipathy often met with 
in the public press and on the floor of Congress, the ever 
occurring battle for necessary appropriations and the li- 
belous charges against the results of their work, which 
poisoved people’s minds with prejudice as to its permanen- 
cy and worth. It was shown that by far the larger number 
of criticisms regarding the failure in certain instances of 
educated Indians are without foundation and are gross ex- 
aggerations ; and it was the almost universal opinion that 
religious instruction must closely accompany general edu- 
cation, and that a trade and the breaking of tribal rela- 
tions must be sought or else progress toward civilization 
will be tediously slow. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted to the effect that ‘there should be a grading of 
Indian schools and that every Indian child of suitable age 
and health should be required to attend school regularly 
until it has completed the course, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to supply sufficient school accommoda- 
tions for every Indian child in the country.” The good 
work done at such non-reservation schools as Carlisle and 
Hampton was recognized in another resolution, and yet 
another expressed regret that the generous recommenda- 
tions made by President Cleveland in his Message had 
failed to secure the needed appropriations by the present 
Congress. These institutes, which do something of the 
same work as the Mohonk Conference, cannot but be help- 
ful in the West. 


-.--Amherst College opens with 110 members on hand in 
the freshman class, which much more than makes good the 
70 who graduated in the last senior class. The number of 
students will be the largest in the history of the college. 
The new large laboratories for physics and chemistry have 
been completed and are now ready for use, while the rooms 
previously occupied by these departments in the old build- 
ings will be utilized for other departments, one large room 
being specially reserved for the use of the stereopticon, as 
desired by the professors in any department of natural 
sciences, history, art, archeology or literature. Professor 
Garman, who declined the flattering offer of the University 
of Michigan to become the head of its department of pbi- 
losophy, remains at Amherst, and provision has been made 
for the purchase of new apparatus in physiological psychol- 
ogy under his direction. Professor Emerson of the chair 
of geology has returned from his tour around the world 
with recovered health. The faculty has been strengthened 
by the addition of two instructors required by the larger 
classes. In the senior year the courses in philosophy and 
political economy were made five hours each and three 
courses are required. With the opening of the college 
year attendance upon but one religious service on Sunday 
is required, that of the morning preaching service ; the 
second service and other religious meetings are optional. 


--.-Colorado College has opened with the largest num- 
ber of students in its history and with a greatly improved 
equipment. The new Coburn Library, which has just 
been built at acost of $50,000, and the new Wolcott Ob- 
servatory are ready for service. Its students come from 
almost every section of the country, from as fareast a 
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Maine and as far south as Mississippi. Fewer institutions 
of higher education have a wider representation owing 
both to the high stand the- college has taken and the ad- 
vantage of the climate of Colorado. All the old faculty 
will be retained and C. St. John Hofman, of the Philadel- 
phia School of Design, enters the new department of fine 
arts. i 








Dersonals. 


An anecdote told at a recent memorial service, held 
for the late Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, by the Typo- 
graphical Union, illustrates the relations between him and 
his employés. Atone time, difficulties and depression in 
the publishing business resulted in a voluntary reduction 
of rates by the Typesetters’ Union in Pennsylvania. The 
head of the association waited upon Mr. Childs, and stated 
that its members had resolved to lower the price to so much 
per thousand ems. “Tt will be,” he said, “‘ hard on us and 
on our families. But we see how depressed the publishing 
business is. We want to do the right thing.” ‘Iam now, 
I believe, paying five cents per thousand ems more than 
the price you have agreed upon ?”’ said the publisher. 
“Yes.” “I am making reasonable profit with that. I 
shal] continue to pay it. I, too, want to do the right 
thing,” he said. Hecontinued to pay it, at an annual cost 
of twelve thousand dollars, When other publishers re- 
monstrated with him, he said: ‘‘The work is worth the 
amount paid. I still make reasonable profit.” 


....The family of the Prince Regent of Bavaria is very 
gifted in the musical and literary line. Two of his young 
grandsons, one ten the other eight years old, sons of Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand, translate French stories for the 
Marienblatt, a child’s paper issued by a Benedictine 
Father io Alt-Oetting. Their mother, the Princess de la 
Paz, is the editor of an “‘ Album,” acollection of poems, and 
is herself one of the contributors. The Prince himself is a 
Doctor of Medicine, and-has written works cf worth in his 
department. Other princes and princesses in the family 
have been engaged in a similar way, notably Prince Theo- 
dore and his sister. 


...-lt is said that the Rev. E. P. Blodgett, of Greenwich, 
Mass., who was pastor of the Congregational church for 
fifty-one years, retired with thirty sermons which he had 
written but never preached. It was his habitevery morn- 
ing before breakfast, whether at home or away, to read a 
chapter in the Greek Testament, and to give his hour of 
study from Tuesday morning to Saturday morning to the 
preparation of his sermons, but never to work on Saturday 
evening. During his long membership in a ministerial as- 
sociation he never missed an appointment. 





....Considerable attention has been drawn to the state- 
ment by the Russian Minister of Finance, M. Witte, that 
during the past six years it has been frequently the Czar’s 
personal influence that has maintained peace; that fre- 
quently there have been warlike threats which he has 
never answered, and that never since 1870 has peace been 
so secure as at present, largely due to him. 


....Dr.W. A. P. Martin, President of the Imperial Tun- 
queen College, Peking, China, has returned to this ountry 
for the benefit of his health, which is already much im- 
proved. He left China before the outbreak of war, and 
spent some time in Japan, coming via Sandwich Islands. 
He has leave of absence for one year, which he will spend 
with his son at Audubon Park in this City. 








Charities. 


Ry the will of Mrs. Bridget T. Dalton, of this city, 
who died last February, the greater part of her estate of 
$100,000 was left to Bishop Charles McDonnell. Besides 
bequests of $5,000 each to five relatives, she left $5,000 to 
the Home for the Little Sisters of the Poor, at Eighth 
Avenue and Sixteenth Street ; $5,000 to the Roman Catho- 
lic Orphan Asylum ; $5,000 to St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church of Brooklyn; $5,000 to the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis for St. Peter’s Hospital; $8,000 to Bishop 
McDonnell, and $2,500 each to the executors of the will. 
Bishop McDonnell and H.C. M. Ingraham. The residue 
estate goes to Bishop McDonnell. 


-.+«By the will of the late Mrs. Elvirah Harding, of 
Chelsea, Mass., the First Congregational Church and So- 
ciety, and the Old Ladies Home of that place receive $200 
each; the American Board and the Woman’s Board, $800 
each; the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association, $500 each, and the 
American Education Society and the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, $100 each. 


--.-Mr. William Mellanby, of Humberstone, Canada, 
who recently died in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
left the buik of his property, amounting to some $75,000, 
with the exception of a few small legacies, to the Metho- 
dist Church in the following proportions : $10,000 to Home 
Missions, $10,000 to the Superannuation Fund, and the 

lance of over $50,000 to Foreign Missions. 


:... By the will of the late Lucinda J. Hartshorn, of Bos- 
ton, the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Association and the Woman’s Board 
receive $1,000 dollars each, and the Seamen’s Friend Society 
and the Home for Little Wanderers $500 each. 


-.+.The will of the late Jose De Lavega, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., contains a bequest of real estate in San Francisco 
valued at more than $600,000 as a sustaining fund for an 
asylum for the blind, dumb, lame, paralytics and aged 
People of both sexes. 


sass -By the will of the late Maria Louise Souberbeille, of 
— city, who died last May in London, $20,000 was left to 

illiams College to found a scholarship in honor of her 
ather, the late Horace Francis Clark. 


‘eisis’ German, deceased, of no religious tendencies, who 
and Toledo, Tar left by will $95,000 vo hs former and 

, i e former and a 
similar bequest to the latter. 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE political event of the week has been the New York 
State Democratic Convention at Saratoga. The Con- 
vention met September 25th with a rather meager attend- 
ance. Just what would be done no one could tell. The 
prominent candidates were Judge Gaynor, W. C. Whitney 
and John Boyd Thatcher. Some declared that Senator 
Hill would be nominated, but this was generally discred- 
ited. Judge Gaynor, however, absolutely refused to bea 
candidate, or to accept if nominated. Attention then 
turned to Mr. Whitney, who was to arrive from Europe on 
the 26th. Assoon as the ‘“‘ Majestic” reached quarantine 
she was boarded by those eager to learn his decision. His 
prompt, decisive answer was that, *‘ for personal reasons,”’ 
he could not accept the nomination. Meanwhile Senator 
Hill had been made Chairman of the Convention, and in 
his opening speech had declared his firm belief in Demo- 
cratic victory. Attention was then turned to Mr. Thatcher, 
but there was an ominous lack of enthusiasm. The first 
action on the 26th was the rejection of the claim of the 
anti-machine Democrats in New York and Brooklyn, 
headed by Charles S. Fairchild and E. M. Shepard, for seats 
in the Convention. They had not expected to be admitted 
in full, but did expect to be allowed partial representation, 
or at least to be given seats, even if not allowed to vote. 
The Convention, however, refused both; and they were 
obliged to retire from the hall. Then came the adoption of 
the platform. This claimed for the Democratic Party all 
credit for returning prosperity as due to the repeal of the 
Sherman Law and the overthrow of the McKinley tariff. 
The new Tariff was criticised as not embodying the full 
measure of Tariff reform ; the income tax was condemned, 
and trusts were declared to be the direct result of a protect- 
ivesystem. President Cleveland and Governor Flower were 
heartily indorsed and the Constitutional Convention 
heartily condemned. Legislation in the interest of labor 
was recommended and religious intolerance in political 
discussion condemned, especially the proscription of can- 
didates for office on the ground of religious belief; dis- 
abled Union soldiers, their widows and dependents were 
declared worthy of support, and honest money and civil 
service reform cordially approved. After the adoption of 
the platform, nominations were in order, and the name of 
Mr. Thatcher was presented. One or two counties were 
passed and then severai in succession called for Mr. Hill. 
He said very positively that he could not be a candidate; 
but a vigorous speech by State Senator Guy, of this city, 
nominating him as ‘‘ the greatest living exponent of Dem- 
ocracy ’’ stampeded the Convention, which went wild with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Hill seemed unwilling to accept, but 
when De Lancey Nicoll assured him that if he did not no 
one else could be nominated, he yielded. Congressman D. 
N. Lockwood was nominated for Lieutenant Governor, and 
Judge Gaynor for the Court of Appeals. Judge Gaynor, 
it is said, will probably decline to accept the nomination. 
The effect of the nomination has been twofold—to intensify 
the hostility between the Democratic factions and to 
strengthen the Republican Party. There is talk of an 
anti-machine Democratic ticket, under the lead of some 
such man as C. S. Fairchild, but no decision has been 
reached. 





.... The anti-Tammany movement in this city continues 
to gather strength. The Republican Convention met, and 
declined to nominate a candidate for Mayor until confer- 
ence could be had with the Committee of Seventy. The 
action of the Democratic State Convention has given an 
additional impulse to the reform movement in the city. 
As a partial answer to the attack upon the Central Office 
detectives, Superintendent Byrnes has instructed his men 
to be rigid in enforcing excise laws, using citizens’ dress if 
necessary. The result has been that a large number of 
arrests have been made, but in many cases those arrested 
were released by the Tammany police judges on various 
pleas, that no warrant was taken out, etc. There has been 
some sharp talk by Commissioners Martin and Sheehan, 
but the Superintendent has not been interfered with. The 
Lexow Committee met again October 1st, and it was re- 
ported that charges would be brought against officials 
high in authority, and rumors are rife that Mr. Croker is 
going to Europe again. 


....-The State Constitutional Convention adjourned Sep- 
tember 29th, after deciding to submit the apportionment 
and canal improvement amendments separately, all the 
other amendments being presented together. President 
Choate made a characteristic speech in reply to the presen- 
tation of a handsome silver punch bowl, and closed with a 
speech heartily indorsing the work of the convention. 


....President Cleveland has issued a proclamation of 
amnesty for all persons convicted of plural marriages un- 
der Mormon teaching, basing it upon the repudiation of 
polygamy by the Mormon Church of and on the partial 
amnesty already granted by President Harrison. 


....-There has been a violent storm on the Atlantic sea- 
board during the week, doing much harm on the South 
Carolina and New Jersey coasts. 


....The Republican campaign in Ohio was commenced 
last week by a powerful address by Governor McKinley. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The situation in the China-Japan war has not mate- 
rially changed. The dispatches state that 7,000 Chinese 
troops were landed from the transports in the course of the 
naval battle at the mouth of the Yalu River, and these 
probably have joined forces with the other Chinese troops. 
Also reports have come that the Japanese warships have 
sailed, but for some port unknown. A Chinese cruiser be- 
longing to the fleet off the Yalu River, while endeavoring 
to make her escape from that battle, stranded on a reef, 
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_ and was afterward blown up by the Japanese, making a 


total loss to the Chinese of five ships. Reports also have 
come of an alleged Japanese reversé at Wiju on their 
march toward Moukden, but these are not confirmed. The 
Chinese are in increasingly sore straits. Excitement is in- 
tense all over the country, and there is great dissatisfaction 
on the part of the high officials in the Empire. The finances 
are in a very low condition, and there is the general feeling 
that there has been great mismanagement. It is expected 
that the Court of Inquiry, sitting at Port Arthur, will 
condemn several more naval officers for cowardice. There 
are reports that Li Hung Chang will be permitted to take 
the field, but these are not definitely confirmed, and it is 
not considered probable that hewill leave Peking. A dis- 
patch from Port Arthur states that headquarters for the 
Japanese fleet have been established in the Gulf of Korea 
not far from the Chinese coast, the J apanese cruisers are 
patrolling the Gulf of Pechili, and that a landing has been 
effected not far from Chefu. A dispatch from Shanghai 
announces that an imperial decree has been issued appoint- 
ing the Emperor’s uncle and the presidents of the foreign 


board and admiralty as a special committee in charge of 
the war. 


----Reports in regard to the condition of the Czar of 
Russia show that it is increasingly serious, and it is said 
that his death may be expected within a few months. He, 
with his wife and his son, have been ordered to Livadia by 
his physicians. Attention is being therefore turned espe- 
cially to the Czarevitch, and there is a general feeling that 
his sympathies will be rather with England and Germany 
than with France. As a consequence, all matters in Eu- 
rope are somewhat uncertain. 


...-It is reported from Paris that the Ministers of War 
and Marine are actively preparing to commence war against 
Madagascar with the purpose of maintaining French 
authority. The French, it is said, intend to increase the 
number of warships on the Madagascar coast and dispatch 
additional battalions of infantry. The French ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs says that Great Britain is exciting 
the Hova Government to resist the demands of France. 


....-The situation in England in regard to the House of 
Lordsis growing moreintense. The Irish party are press- 
ing hard to compel Lord Rosebery to declare his position ; 
but this he refuses to do, and they retort by declaring 
that they will desert the Government. Mr. Chamberlain; 
on the other hand in a speech at Leeds, said that the Irish 
party had proved most conclusively that it is not to be 
trusted. 


....The elections in Japan, to which considerable atten- 
tion has been directed, have passed somewhat unnoticed. 
The question at issue was the right of the Commons to 
send a petition to the Mikado direct, and not through the 
medium of the Prime Minister. The result has been a de- 
feat for the Government, the opposition having 149, the 
Government, 109, and the independents, 89, 


----The Pope has instructed the Hungarian hierarchy to 
use their efforts with the House of Magnates to influence 
modification of the bill dealing with the religion of chil- 
dren of mixed marriages, but stating that the agitation 
must be in perfectly legal form. 


...- There continues in Italy to be considerable distrust 
on the part of the Vatican of the motives of Premier Crispi, 
and Papal officials have been instructed not to discuss the 
subject of reconciliation. 
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POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is doubtful whether President Cleveland, three months 
ago, was any more popular than President Debs; but President 
Cleveland represented intellect, while President Debs repre- 
sented emotion, und we have seen what came of the contest. A 
nation must Jet intellect rule over emotion, whether it likes in- 
tellect or not. The alternative is political and industrial suicide. 
The proof of intellect and the condition of holding power is suc- 
cessin foreseeing the future.—Prof. A. T. HADLEY. 





....Pastors must be considered, to a very large degree, respon- 
sible for the existence of factional disputesin their churches. 
Such disputes are due to a lack of common sense, a lack of prac- 
tical tact, and, of course, to the elements of evil still remaining 
in corrupt hearts, both in the clergy and in the laity. We must 
consider such churches as bringing reproach, not only upon 
themselves, but also upon the denomination, and, to a consider- 
able degree, upon the cause of Christ at large.—Dr. R. S. 
MACARTHUR. 


....-Ten years ago there were but ten sweater shops in New 
York ; now there are more than seven hundred ; while Chicago 
boasts of nine hundred, and other cities have their share. These 
shops are for the most part in the hands of Jews, and those in 
Boston and New York have the advantage over their brothers 
further. west in that they can take advantage of foreigners, 
freshly arrived, who cannot speak the language and are, there- 
fore, easily imposed on. These employés are taken, crowded in 
small ill-ventilated rooms, sometimes twenty or thirty in a room 
large enough for eight workers, where they often have to cook, 
eat and live, toiling for eighteen and twenty hours a day to earn 
enough to keep them alive.— Presbyterian Banner. 


.... These, then, are some of the new principles and forces 
which make for the permanence of the Republic: toleration in 
religion : general education; better domestic relations; atten- 
tion to the means of public health and pleasure; publicity; cor- 
poration service; increased mutual dependence of man on man, 
and therewith a growing sense of brotherhood and unity; the 
greater hopefulness and cheerfulness of men’s outiook on man 
the earth, the universe and God ; and finally the changing objects 
and methods of religion and its institutions. It is the working 
of these principles and forces, often unrecognized, which has car- 
ried the Republic safely through many moral difficulties and 
dangers during the past thirty years. These things, and not its 
size and wealth, make us love our country. These things, we be- 
lieve, will give the American Republiclong life. These bulwarks 
of the commonwealth will prove all the stronger and more last- 
ing because women as well as men can work on them, and help to 
transmit them, ever broader and firmer, from generation to gen- 
eration.—Pres. C. W. Exior, in The Forum. 
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THE DEATH OF THE CROSS. 


THE Cross is to us an emblem of glory ; to the Romans 
and Jews of our Lord’s time it was an emblem of guilt. 
We venerate it; they thought of itas.a curse. We bow 
to it; they turned from it as the accursed tree which bore 
felons as its awful fruit. We wear beautiful ivory and 
gold crosses and adorn our churches with them as pre- 
cious symbols; they shuddered with a feeling of dread 
revulsion as they passed the great wooden instruments of 
death. 

The Cross is precious to us, not for what it is in itself ; 
not for its beauty, or its history, not even because 
our Lord died upon it; but because it illustrates, 
as no other object could, the love of Christ. It was 
not that he suffered as an innocent man, many in 
the history of the world have been. unrighteously con- 
demned ; it was not that he died praying for his execu- 
tioners, tho few, or none, have had this grace ; it was not 
that he died for friends, some have even dared to do as 
much ; but Christ the God-man commended his love in 
that he died for a world of sinners. Men have been 
found brave enough and good enough to sacrifice them- 
selves for a righteous person, or a righteous cause, and 
thus have made themselves immortal. Christ died for a 
race in rebellion against his Fatber’s laws and his 
Father’s rule, and for all the race, as much for those who 
reviled, persecuted and executed the Son of God, as for 
his own disciples, his mother and bis brethren. 

In what, then, do we rejoice? In his death? Nay, that 
was cruel and ignominious. Peter denounced it fierce- 
ly as the work of wicked hands. It is revolting to us be- 
cause it was an outrage on justice to take the life of one 
in whom the judge declared he foundno fault. It was 
the love of Christ for us, as shown in his willingness to 
suffer the death of the cross, that reaches our hearts and 
warms our nature into a life of love and devotion. It 
was necessary to God’s plan of salvation that Christ 
should die, and so he who thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 

The cross had terrors for our Lord. We know this by 
his night of agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, when 
he prayed earnestly thatif it were possible the cup that 
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was even then being pressed to his lips might be taken 
away. But it was not possible, The loving Father 
would have saved him from that hour and the terrible 
hours which were to follow; but we must believe that 
He could not save the Only Begotten without sacrificing 
the world, nor save the world without sacrificing the 
Christ. And so in humble obedience the Savior submit- 
ted himself to the ordeal. And he was glorified in the 
obedience of his sufferings. His glorification lay in the 
way of thecross, and he was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, offering no resistance, and expiating no sin of 
his own. 

His example has been the inspiration of many who 
have suffered for principle. While John Brown was in 
the Charleston (Va.), jail, awaiting the day of execution, 
he wrote in this triumphant strain to,his sister : 

“Oh, my friend, can you deem it possible that that scaf- 

fold has noterrors for your poor, old, unworthy brother? [ 
thank God, through Jesus Christ my Lord, it is even 
so. Iam now shedding tears, but they are not tears of 
grief or sorrow ; I trust I am nearly done with those. I am 
weeping with joy and gratitude I can in no other way ex- 
press. . . Iam waiting cheerfully the days of my 
appointed time, fully believing that for me now to die will 
be to me of infinite gain and of untold benefit to the cause 
we love. ’ 
The scaffold had no terrors for him. He was but to 
suffer what the guiltless Jesus had suffered before him 
and forhim, Death is not to us what it would have 
been if there had been no Christ to triumph over it. He 
went down to death, but he also came up out of it, that 
he ‘‘ might destroy him that had the power of death,” 
and ‘deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

If, then, we sing with great gladness, 

“ In the cross of Christ I glory,” 

we do not rejoice in the instrument of torture, nor in the 
cruel death thereon, nor in the terrors which our Lord 
suffered ; but because in these extreme sufferings, from 
which his sensitive and innocent soul revolted, he 
showed us the quality of his love for sinful creatures, 
and how to obey and to make sacrifice, and even to die. 
For we know by his example that through Him we die 
that we may enter upon eternal life. 


-~ 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 


Waat is it? Itis not whether temperance can be or 
ought to be established, but how to establish it. Bishop 
Haygood says the man who takes time to prove the evils 
of the saloon is regarded as a back number in the South. 
It is so every where ; even where thesaloon most abounds, 
and where the public conscience is less tender respecting 
it the ruin it works is seen and generally acknowledged. 
Even the saloon keeper himself decries drunkenness, and 
declares that men ought not to make beasts of them- 
selves. The question, therefore, is not whether there 
should be a reform in our drink habits, but how to ac- 
complish it. Ata time when there seems to be less dis- 
cussion of the subject than there was a few years ago, 
and when not a few have a feeling of discouragement at 
the outlook, we have thought it well to ask a number of 
representative men to lay their views before our readers. 

Gen. Neal Dow declares for prohibition, and, of 
course, points to Maine as an example of what it can do 
for a State; Bishop Haygood describes the condition 
of the cause in the South and shows how, under local 
option, which is a form of prohibition, and under the 
three mile law and other restrictions, the saloon has 
been banished from large sections of the country; Dr. 
Dorchester, writing for the New England States, indi- 
cates how what we may call the annual local option law 
for cities and towns, works in Massachusetts ; the Rev. 
David N. Beach puts in a strong plea for the Norwegian 
system as an auxiliary or complement to the local option 
system. He is of the opinion that where local sentimentis 
not strong enough to enforce prohibition, the system which 
takes away the profits from the dealers and puts the sale 
under the control of a company of benevolent individuals 
must reduce the evils of the traffictoaminimum, It must 
be confessed that there are strong arguments in support 
of his position. Liquor dealers are not in the business for 
the deliberate purpose of debauching their fellow-citi- 
zens, but to make a living. There is profit in the busi- 
ness whether conducted under high license or low 
license, and that is what attracts men to it, and that is 
the great motive which induces them to develop it and 
enlarge their circle of customers, regardless of the re- 
sults to individuals and to the community. The 
evils of the drink habit in the United States are due 
almost entirely to the institution known as the American 
Saloon. The monopoly of the traffic by the State, as in 
South Carolina, and by voluntary associations, as is pro- 
posed in the Norwegian measure advocated in Massachu- 
setts, is clearly designed to supersede the groggeries 
which, simply in the way of business, accomplish the 
debauchery and ruin of a large proportion of their cus- 
tomers. 

Neither the Dispensary nor the Norwegian system, 





_however, should be regarded in any other light than as 


attempts to ameliorate the evils of the traffic. Neither.is 
manifestly anything more than a step toward the final 
and permanent purpose, which is entire prohibition, 
Bishop Haygood raises a question whether the Dispensary 
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system in South Carolina is not a step backward, because 
prohibition sentiment in the State is very strong and hag 
made large sections of it free from the saloon. It seems 


* to us that the application of either of these systems is q 


matter of expediency. The local option system is 
working satisfactorily in Cambridge and Somerville; 
but where its benefits cannot be secured, as in Boston 
and Worcester, the operation of such a restrictive sys- 
tem as the Norwegian ought not to be opposed as a matter 
of conscience. As fast as the public sentiment can be 
educated up to the point of prohibition that principle 
should be extended, and all systems which do not con- 
tribute to that end must be regarded as failures. 

The legislative side of temperance is a very important 
one, butnot more important than that other side which 
is called moral suasion. There has been great progress 
made in the last few years in diffusing a knowledge 
among the rising generation of the evil effects of alcohol 
upon the human system. The fruits of this movement 
may be expected to appear in larger and larger measure 
as the schoolboys of to-day come to manhood and enter 
upon life. Another fact which must affect the newer 
generation profoundly is that those who contract driak 
habits and are known to visit saloons, cannot obtain re- 
sponsible positions, There is hardly a railroad company 
in the United States that does not have a stringent rule 
with respect to its employés, and many of-them make it 
amatter of summary dismissal for a trainman ora 
switchman even to visit a saloon. 

We have not to go back many years to see that there 
has been a revolution in social customs. The extracts 
given from the diary of the late Rev. H. D. Walker refer 
to a period little more than half a century ago, when 
ministers not only drank ardent spirits themselves, but 
gave them to others indiscriminately, even to boys. The 
sideboard kept for guests and callers has entirely disap- 
peared ; the New Year drinking bout, with its disgrace- 
ful scenes, has recently gone to the limbo of departed 
customs. Our newer ways are better ways, and there is 
among us a healthy sentiment which makes respectabil- 
ity and intoxication incongruous terms. 

We ought to find much encouragement in this im- 
proved state of civilization. Sometimes we think that 
the power of the saloon—nowhere, perhaps, more evident 
than in this metropolis—is on the increase ; but Mayor 
Schieren, of Brooklyn, and other contributors to our 
recent symposium on Municipal Government express the 
opinion that the power of the saloon in politics is on the 
wane, and that it is becoming more and more the habit 
of men who are not total abstainers to shun the saloon, 
and to oppose it as a dangerous institution. 

Whether these encouraging signs are true signs or false, 
the duty of enlightened men is plain. The evils being ad- 
mitted, both as to their nature and their extent, nothing 
remains but to accomplish their eradication. It is as 
much 4 duty to work in the face of discouragement 
and repeated failures as it is to work when the results 
are all we would have them. Men are sharply divided 
in opinion as to what are the best methods of promoting 
the cause ; but there is room enough for every man to 
work in his own way, and, as all have the good of their 
fellow-men at heart, there ought to be no fighting be- 
tween themselves. Abuse is not a good weapon in any 
cause, not even against the saloons. It is certainly 
entirely out of order for Christian men and women to be 
wielding it against one another. We hope that the days 
of this kind of warfare in temperance ranks are over, 
and that everybody will be so much in earnest that he 
will work bard in his own way without troubling him- 
self too much about the way in which his neighbor 
works. 


_ 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER AND THE 
HEART. 


WE often see in our Southern religious exchanges defi- 
nite and distinct condemnation of the crime of lynching ; 
but there often accompanies it so much in the way of 
palliation asto leave it a matter of very great doubt 
whether the. heart of the writer is really in the rebuke. 
It is not encouraging to see the Governor of South 
Carolina at one moment denouncing the lyncher and a 
little after offering to head amob. Itis not wholly en- 
couraging to be told apologetically that if one crime were 
to cease then lynching would cease, and that the crime 
surely will provoke the vengeance. There is too much 
of this denial for effect which has not the heart back of 
it. 

But we are glad to see in the Texas Baptist Standard 
the kind of aneditorial which proves its own sincerity. 
No man could have written it that did not mean what 
he said from the bottom of his heart, that was not in such 
downright earnest that he could not stop for excuses or 
palliation. The editor is J. B. Cranfill, D.D., a man who 
has so far escaped from the chains of the Democratic 
Party as to have been for several years known as a pro- 
nounced Prohibitionist, and who was the last candidate 
for Vice President on the Prohibition ticket. We could 
use no stronger language, and Ida B, Wells could say 
nothing more than he has said, We wish this article 
could be presented to every religious editor in the South 
as an illustration of the proper way to talk on this terri- 
ble subject. This is what he says of Governor O’Ferrall : 


“The Virginia Governor says ‘lynch law is to be con- 
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demned,’ and in the same sentence proceeds to commend it. 
. . « He makes a false impression, and we believe know- 
ingly, when he says that ‘lynch law will cease when 
criminal assault ceases’. As he wrote that sentence he 
could, if he had been in Memphis, Tenn., have signed it 
with the blood of six defenseless Negroes, who had just 
been ruthlessly and fiendishly murdered because they 
were charged with setting somebody’s barn on fire. It is 
alie, plain and unvarnished, that Negroes are murdered 
fn the South for this crime only.” 

The Texas Day Globe had offered an apology for lynch- 
ing, and he says: * 

“Tt isnot the Negro alone who has been the victim of 
mob murder; but the rampant lawlessness that such mere- 
tricious public sentiment turns loose bids defiance to all 
colors and races and tramples under unhallowed feet every 
law, human and divine. Less than six months ago right 
where the Day Globe circulates, Ed. Cash, a peaceable 
white man, was ruthlessly murdered by a howling mob and 
the murderers were set free. . . It matters not a groat 
what the alleged crime is nor what the color of the victim. 
Lawlessness is lawlessness and murder is murder, and 
even ifin one case the victim is an ignorant and guilty 
Negro, next time it may be an innocent white man.” 

We have more than once taken occasion to speak of 
the lukewarmness of the Southern press on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Cranfill says : 

“Our clergy and religious press of all denominations are 
criminally silent on this awful crime. The constant re- 
currence of this crime—repeated nearly every day in the 
year—is a ghastly menace to law and order and a death- 
blow to civil government. It helps the South none to show 
that there is lynching in the North, a mobin Chicago or 
an organized band of thieves and plunderers yclept Tam- 
many ring in New York. Crime is crime and right is 
right, and this would be soif there were no Northern 
States... . Itis impossible for a mob of hot-blooded and 
often whisky-soaked men to decide as to the guilt or 
innocence of any man. Many an innocent Negro, we ear- 
nestly believe, has paid the penalty of another Negro’s 
crime. And the very object in view—the punishment of 
the guilty—has been defeated.” 

We are often told that the authorities are doing all 
they can to prevent lynching. This is the writer’s testi- 

mony on that subject : 

“Governor O’Ferrall knows he is untrue to the facts of 
history when he says that ‘every effort has been made and 
will be made to suppress lynch law in the South.’ He 
knows that isn’t true. Outside of the action of Governor 
Hogg, of Texas, and the recent spasm in Tennessee, no 
effort has been made, so far as we know, to suppress the 
lynching of Negroes in the South. Governor Hogg has 
done his duty in this matter, and all honor to him for it. 
But altho he offered large rewards for the murderers who 
burnt the Negroes at Paris and Texarkana, no arrests 
were ever made.” 

We feel we have given our readers some good, healthy 
talk on a subject of the utmost importance from an 
honest,Tex’s journal, and we beg other Southern papers 
to take example. 

One of the worst facts about lynching is thatit is a 
crime which is committed with absolute impunity. Ina 
paper on ‘‘ Lynching and Mobs,” read before the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, Mr. George C. Holt says : 

“T am not aware that any instance has ever occurred in 
the United States in which persons who have been con- 
cerned in lynching have been legally punished. There is 
not only no instance, so far as I am aware, of any man 
having been hanged for murder, of which crime not only 
every principal but every accessory in a case of lynching is 
guilty; but I know of no instance in which a lyncher has 
_been subjected to any criminal punishment whatever.” 
And yet, says Mr. Holt, the person lynched is frequently 
innocent of the crime charged. 
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THE NOMINATION OF SENATOR HILL. 


SENATOR HILL is himself to lead the Democratic cam- 
paign in this State. The convention at Saratoga, which 
was heralded as a convention which had a large reform 
element in it and which would insist upon selecting 
some better man than Governor Flower as the standard 
bearer, was stampeded for David B. Hill, who was its 
chairman, and he was fairly forced to accept the nomi- 
nation. Nobody believes that he wanted it or could 
afford to take it under the circumstances; but, with 
Governor Flower out of the field, there seemed to be no 
candidate who filled the eye of the convention as did the 
present senior Senator of New York. His speeches in 
the Senate, in opposition to the income tax and other 
objectionable features of the new Tariff, have convinced 
everybody that he is a man of ability, and have made 
him more popular in his own party. Of course heis the 
idol of the Democratic machine, and it is not strange 
that in their perplexity they should insist that he him- 
self should become their candidate for Governor. 

But while David B. Hill will command the earnest and 
enthusiastic support of the masses of the Democratic 
Party, particularly of Tammany, he is the most vulner- 
able candidate that could have been nominated. The 
people have not forgotten and will not forget that it was 
he who proposed that the Senate at Albany be made 
Democratic by the commission of a crime, and that the 
act was consummated under his own administration ; 
nor that, at his suggestion, Governor Flower, his suc- 
cessor, appointed the chief agent of that crime, Isaac H. 
Maynard, to a vacancy on the bench of the Court of 
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Appeals. The disgust and indignation which his course 
inspired were the cause of the large majority that was 
rolled up last year against Isaac H. Maynard as a can- 
didate for the Court of Appeals. He was defeated by 
over 100,000 votes. If Senator Hill could blot out the 
memory of that transaction the ability and independ- 
ence he has displayed in the Senate would make 
him a very formidable candidate. But he cannot 
blot it out, and in the campaign it will be 
made a leading issue against him. The fact that 
he is a very able man does not outweigh the fact 
that his political principles are thoroughly bad, An 
able man who is unscrupulous is a very dangerous man, 
and it is a Democratic paper which has declared since his 
nomination that David B. Hill is the most dangerous 
politician in the United States. Voters will be compelled 
tothink twice before re-electing him to an office which he 
so shamefully prostituted to party ends. The theft of 
the Senate was only one of the crimes of his administra- 
tion, which was closed in infamy. The thought of put- 
ting such a man as that in the gubernatorial chair in this 
year of reform sentiment isnot one which decent people 
can entertain. As between him and Mr. Morton, the 
Republican candidate, and the rest of the Republican 
ticket, there is an easy choice for men who have the 
welfare of the State at heart. Mr. Morton is a clean 
man, a safe man, 4 man of business and public experience 
and is entitled to the confidence of the people of the 
State. We believe that he has it, and that he will be 
triumphantly elected. 


FATHER HYACINTHE’S POSITION. 


THERE have been so many incorrect statements made 
of late about Father Hyacinthe’s relation to the Old 
Catholic Church in France, of which he was the founder, 
that we are very glad to give from his own pen the facts 
in the case. It has even been asserted that he was so 
disappointed with the fruits of his labors since he with- 
drew from the Church of Rome that he was ready once 
more to make his peace with it. But this is far from the 
fact, as the reader of his article in our issue of this week 
on “The Old and New Catholics in France ” will easily 
understand. 

The difficulty which his Protestant friends have in 
understanding Father Hyacinthe comes from the fact 
that he is a great deal more of a Catholic than they are 
willing to suppose. He does not believe in Vaticanism, 
but he does believe most devoutly in the Apostolic suc- 
cession of bishops, and he bas a great reverence for the 
position of the Bishop-of Rome. He does not believe in 
requiring auricular confession nor a celibate clergy, and 
he cannot understand why the Roman Catholic Church 
should allow married priests in Turkey and not allow 
them in France. But the old Church he loves, and all he 
has wanted has been a reformation within it—such a 
reformation as he now sees begun. It is very likely that 
if his younger priesthood had been passed under the pon- 
tificate of a Leo XIII instead of a Pius IX, he might 
never have left the Roman Church. 

And yet it is a Gallican Church to which his heart is 

devoted rather than a Roman Church, and such a church 
his eloquence organized in Switzerland and, under much 
more unfavorable conditions, in Paris, where he had a 
magnificent congregation. Yet he is not a man of or- 
ganizing power. He has always refused to be madea 
bishop in the Old Catholic Church, declaring that he has 
no wission for that service. He is the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, and he must have others to organize 
and direct converts. For that reason, with what he 
believed was the full assurance of their sympathy with 
him, he communicated with the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
and had his church taken under his protection. The 
result, as our readers will see, has been, from his point 
of view, an utter failure. While he has been left free to 
do other work the church to which he administered has 
been reduced in attendance, and the influence of the 
Dutch episcopate has been very much more retrogressive 
than he can approve. Auricular confession is insisted 
upon, married priests are excluded; and it is evident 
that he feels like one who has, by his own 
mistake; been cheated out of the fruits of years 
of labor. This confession he frankly makes, but 
it will be seen that there is in his words no 
hint of any possibility of areturn to Rome. On the 
contrary, what he complains of against the Dutch dele- 
gate who has taken possession of the church in the Rue 
d’ Arras, is that he is too Roman and that the Dutch Old 
Catholics are repressive. He says that France will not 
accept a retrograde policy in ecclesiastical matters any 
more than in politics, and we may be sure he will rot, for 
he has not the faintest temptation to submit again to the 
Roman yoke. And yet it is pleasant to see how hearty 
and fraternal is his feeling toward the more progressive 
party in the Roman Church. He has never had a harsh 
word to say for those from whom he withdrew ; his heart 
goes out still in love for them. And yet, we presume 
that we shall hear from those in that Church who read 
his words a chorus of abuse of the poor, wretched, 
miserable apostate. 
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.... We have had several letters correcting two literary 
allusions in Richard Hovey’s article of last week. One is 
a verbal error in a quotation from Tennyson, and the other 
is the reference to Homer instead of to Aéschylus of the 
phrase, ‘‘ The innumerable laughter of the waves,” 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE give about twenty columns of our space this week to 
a discussion of the temperance question by men who have 
given the various phases of the subject a good deal of 
thought. Bishop A.G. Haygood describes the condition 
of the temperance cause in the South; Prof. William 
Howe Tolman, of the City Vigilance League of New York, 
writes of the saloon as a political and social power ; Major- 
General Howard gives some idea of the losses by the saloon ; 
Dr. T. W. Chambers, a biblical expert, shows that the two- 
wine theory has no support among scholars ; Gen. Neal Dow - 
treats of prohibition generally and of prohibition in Maine ; 
some interesting reminiscences of the Rev. Horace D. 
Walker, of the drink custom sixty years ago, are given; 
Dr. Dorchester shows what is the present condition of tem- 
perance in New England: David J. Burrell, D.D., discusses 
the old methods and the new ; the Rev. D. N. Beach gives 
asuccinct statement of the Norwegian agitation in Massa- 
chusetts and of the strong points in that system, and the 
Rev. James H. Lawrie, a Missionary in the New Hebrides, 
shows how the temperance question is thrust upon Chris- 
tians in heathen lands. The second article by Richard 
Hovey on the Elements of Poetic Technic is given, and 
there is an important article by-Pére Hyacinthe on the 
Old and New Catholics in France. Miss Sophia A. Walker 
tells of art events in Boston, andin the Religious Intelli- 
gence department an account is given of the late National 
Unitarian Convention at Saratoga. There are stories by 
James Knapp Reeve and’ Mary E. Allen, and poems by 
Marion Harland, Julia C. R. Dorr, Frank H. Sweet and 
Elaine Goodale Eastman. 
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THE Unitarians have decided, after all, not to modify 
the constitution of their National Conference so as to elimi- 
nate Christianity from it. When the council, which is 
the Executive Committee of the National Conference, last 
spring proposed such a modification of the constitution we 
were greatly surprised, and spoke of it as a proposition to 
haul down the Christian flag. The proposed revision omitted 
altogether Article 9, which had been inserted almost unani- 
mously many years ago at the demand of the evangelical 
element, and so modified the preamble and first article 
as to place the conference substantially on an ethical basis. 
The preamble simply acknowledged that the Christian and 
Unitarian names had been inherited and that they were 
symbols of a universal religion, representing ‘“‘freedom, 
progress, truth and righteousness.”” The proposed consti- 
tution proved to be unsatisfactory to many Unitarian 
ministers, some of whom said they would retire from the 
denomination if it were adopted. The temper of the Con- 
ference at Saratoga, as indicated in our account of it, was 
such that the revision could not be adopted ; nor were the 
ministers satisfied with the present constitution. The revi- 
sion that was adopted,declares that the conference accepts 
the religion of Jesus, holding that in accordance with his 
teaching, practical religion issummed upin love to God and 
love'to man. This appears to have been adopted with a 
good deal of unanimity, and it still makes the National 
Conference a Christian body as distinguished from Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism and other religions. The failure of 
the modification proposed last spring’is an indication that 
Unitarians are not yet reddy to give up Christianity. It is 
the conservative element that has forced this change, and 
we are glad to see that it is much stronger than we sup- 
posed. 


THE article on the two-wine theory, by Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, finds an appropriate place in our symposium on Tem- 
perance. It does no good to say that the wine recom- 
mended by the Bible was unfermented, or that the wine 
which Christ made was of a kind that could not intoxicate, 
when the facts as determined by scholarly research are 
otherwise. No good cause is helped by an untruth ; and 
Dr. Chambers states what is a fact when he says that no 
biblical scholar or biblical work of prominence in these 
days holds any such theory as to the Bible wine. A rash 
minister once declared that if the wine which was made 
at Cana was fermented then the Savior might be put 
on trial as a sot. This was a blasphemous alterna- 
tive, such as it makes one shudder to repeat. There 
is every reason to believe that the wine which was 
made at Cana had the usual exhilarating quality. The 
practice of distillation and the manufacture of ardent 
liquors have greatly changed the character of the temper- 
ance problem. But nothing is clearer than that in this 
climate, at least, the use of such moderate drinks tends to 
create a thirst for stronger drink, and it is but seldom 
that a saloon is licensed simply for fermented liquors. It 
could not keep its customers unless it could furnish the 
more advanced of them with the more potent liquors. The 
true ground of total abstinence, even from wines, is not 
that it is not possible, in any case to use them in modera- 
tion, but that they have a tendency to lead to intemper- 
ance and to the use of stronger drinks. 


THE fact that a great number of saloon keepers are mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church is not denied by Arch- 
bishop Ireland. He regards it as a “ lamentable” fact, and 
he gives a fair explanation.of it. It is because, in the first 
place, the servant and the laborer and the poor are in 
large proportion Catholics, and their lot subjects them to 
severe temptation. The only “club room open to them is 
the saloon,” and, lacking cheerful hearths and congenial 
companionship they go there, and many of them get into 
the business. Secondly, immigrants, who contribute largely 
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te the constituency of the Catholic Church, have been 
accustomed to beer and wine and other drinks, and natu- 
rally fall victims to the evils of the American saloon. The 
Archbishop makes this frank admission in The North 
American Review: 

“We shall not deny that, as the natural result of these facts 

and conditions, the Church suffered. Saloon keepers made them- 
selves the centers of groups of their countrymen, whom they 
guided in the novel road of American politics, and whom they 
sought to guide, also, in religious affairs. They were officials in 
church societies, marshals in church processions, chairmen in 
church meetings. They contributed liberally—as a matter of 
business—to church works, and paid rent for prominent pews. 
The public opinion of Catholics toward intemperance and the 
saloon was to a degree perverted, and things were done and al- 
lowed which appear at first sight inexplicable to persons more 
conversant with American ideas and practices. At times cler- 
gymen feared to offend the potent saloon keeper ; they softened 
the tone of denunciation when treating of intemperance ; if total 
abstinence was mentioned emphasis was laid on the peril of run- 
ning into the Manichean heresy, that liquor in itself is morally 
bad. At church fairs and picnics liquor was sold; religious soci- 
eties at their annual outings kept their own bar and paid high 
tribute to it; at certain church fairs punch bowls were voted to 
the most popular saloon keepers; Catholic papers admitted into 
their advertising columns paid notices of saloons and liquor 
stores, and in one instance a brewery invaded the grounds of a 
monastery. What was all this but an encouragement to patron- 
ize the saloon? And the saloon was patronized with a vengeance, 
and intemperance among Catholics was growing apace. The 
Catholic Church in America was compelled, for her own honor 
and in loyalty to her mission, to set herself right before the coun- 
try on the saloon question. She did so energetically in the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore; she has done so no less energetic- 
ally this present year through the Bishop of Columbus and the 
Apostolic Delegate. The mind of the Church is manifest. Indi- 
vidual Catholics, Catholic societies, may follow the Church. or 
they may adhere to their own counsels and oppose her. But 
from the doings of such as these the Church will fear no re- 
proach ; she stands on record as the determined foe of the Amer- 
ican saloon.” 
This is an example of true manliness and courage. The 
Church does not suffer at all by such admissions, but is 
immeasurably strengthened. Archbishop Ireland is a 
noble, powerful advocate of temperance, and those in his 
Church who sympathize with him are increasing in num- 
ber and influence. 


BEFORE the middle of the present month the municipal 
campaign in this city will be opened. There is at present 
every prospect that the Committee of Seventy will secure 
the co-operation of all the elements opposed to Tammany, 
and will have a ticket in the field, and there is little or no 
talk among the Republicans now of a straight ticket. 
Two inonths ago the prevalent feeling of the politicians 
was that astraight ticket should be nominated; but the 
sentiment of the mass of Republieans is evidently that 
the welfare of the city requires that Tammany be over- 
thrown, and the only possibility of accomplishing this 
object is by a combination of all the anti-Tammany or- 
ganizations. The probability is that a Republican will be 
selected to head the ticket, and that other organizations 
will be drawn from for other candidates. As to Tammany, 
since the Democratic State Convention nominated Hill, it 
has given up all idea of going outside of its own organi- 
zation for candidates, and the probability is that it will 
present a Tammany ticket pure and simple. This is just 
what the friends of pure government would have wished. 
The fight is against Tammany ; and it will help to make it 
a sharp and simple one if a combination ticket is opposed 
by a Tammany ticket. 


Tue Constitutional Convention at Albany has finally de- 
cided to submit the various amendments it has adopted in 
tbree lots; the apportionment article and the articles re- 
lating to the canals in two lots, and all the rest in a third 
lot. The Democratic members refused to sign the address 
which the Convention adopted, on the ground that the 
apportionment and some other of the amendments are 
partisan and unfair. It is to be regretted that the parties 
divided in the convention. But from the first a line was 
drawn between them and they held separate caucuses. 
The Democratic minority was prepared to find partisanism 
in anything proposed by the majority which affected the 
political situation, and it is not probable that any system 
of apportionment which the Republicans could have pro- 
posed would have been satisfactory to them. Undoubtedly 
the work of the convention will be one of the questions of 
the campaign, and Democratic speakers will do their ut- 
most to prejudice the people against the amendments. 
And yet, for the most part, they are wise and excellent and 
ought to be adopted. 


AFTER the brilliant victories of the Japanese on land and 
water there comes a lullin the news,but pervaded with the 
air of mystery and the promise of exciting events before 
long. It appears that the Chinese Navy is utterly demor- 
alized and incapacitated for effectiveservice. Neither does 
there appear to beon land a single army of any sort with 
which the Chinesé can effectively resist the Japanese ad- 
vance. Accordingly the higher circles in Peking are in a 
state of terror, which is the moreexcessive in contrast with 
the absurd contempt which at first they had for their Jap- 
anese foes. It would seem as if the Gulf of Pechili were at 
the mercy of the Japanese fleet, whose ships are patrolling 
it wherever they please, and from which an attack may be 
expected at any moment upon the Japanese mainland. In- 
deed, it seems probable that already the Japanese army in 
Korea has crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria, and is 
on its way to Moukden. Froma purely military point of 
view an assault upon Moukden isnot very important, unless 
there besome truth in the stories of the enormous treasure 
which has been accumulated there. But as Moukden is 
the burial place of all the ancestors of the Emperor of 
China its capture would be a notice to the whole Empire 
that the Tartar Dynasty had lost the divine favor and that 
it was of no use to fight for it. Indeed, the internal danger 
of rebellion everywhere is about as great as that which 
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comes from the Japanese invasion, and we must consider 
the possibility that this vast empire, holding one-third of 
the population of the world, may break up into dismem- 
bered anarchy. Where the new Japanese army of 30,000 
men which sailed the other day has disembarked we do not 
yet know; but at Peking it is evidently believed that its 
destination is some point within easy marching distance of 
that capital, and what there is to prevent its success we do 
not know. We shall have stirring news before the winter 
fairly sets in, for we see no evidence that the European 
powers will venture to make any effective intervention. 


It is now admitted beyond contradiction that the Czar 
of Russia suffers from an incurable disease, and that his 
death may be expected within a few months. This is 
vastly more serious news as coming from Russia than 
would be the imminent decease of any other European 
monarch, simply because other countries have more or 
less of a constitutional government, while there is no con- 
stitution in Russia except the will of the Czar. The heir 
to the throne is a well-meaning but, we judge, rather weak 
young man, whose marriage to Alix of Hesse will be hur- 
ried up so that it may take place before his father’s death. 
The important fact about him is that what prepossessions 
he has are supposed to be in favor of Germany rather 
than France, and that his accession would mean more 
friendly relations with both Germany and Mngland, and the 
approaching end of thedual league, offensive and defensive, 
with France. If this should prove the case it would be in 
the interests of peace, for it would divide the two most 
belligerent powers of Europe. Yet we must give the 
reigning Czar credit for having a pacific reign. He has 
been a kind-hearted, well-meaning ruler, notwithstanding 
his stubbornness and the atrocious tyrannies of his gov- 
ernment, which belong to a system for which he is not 
wholly responsible. Just now there are two storm centers 
which may possibly involve the peace of Europe. One is 
found in the Korean War, and the other in the utterly in- 
excusable attack which France is making upon Madagas- 
car. 


.---The men who have attacked the orthodoxy of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School find that they have stirred 
up a hornet’s nest. The Churchman allowed the Rev. 
Alfred M. Abel and then Dr. Mortimer, to say that this 
important Episcopal seminary “ is to share with the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School tbe reputation for such false doc- 
trine that both the scholars and standing committees have 
to look with suspicion upon candidates for orders coming 
from them.” Dr.John Fulton, who is a member of the 
faculty of that divinity school, writes that such “ indis- 
criminate accusation ” ‘‘ is absurdly false’’ not only as re- 
gards himself but as regards four of his colleagues. But 
we observe that he does not include the professors in the 
biblical department, and it was that department which 
was accused by Mr. Abel, while Dr. Mortimer included the 
whole faculty and not merely that department which is 
supposed to be tainted with the higher criticism. 


...-Princeton College has opened its session with the 
freshman class considerably smaller than was expected, 
and Dean Murray representing the faculty, and Mr. J. W. 
Alexander represénting the trustees, told the students 
that the reason is that parents are unwilling to send their 
boys to a college where they have so much hazing. Very 
likely the amount of hazing in Princeton has been exag- 
gerated, but yet it has had the reputation of being more 
prevalent there than in almost any other college. The 
same cause has reduced the Freshman class at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and the Faculty acknowledge the reason. If the 
common sense and gentlemanly decency of the students 
will not stop it, them college law and municipal law should 
be invoked to their last extreme. 


....1t was in questionable taste for Congressman Wilson 
to make a partisan speech at the banquet given him in 
London, and to denounce the policy of Protection. That 
is a question which divides the two parties in the United 
States. Men of character and intelligence are on both 
sides. Wediffer, often hotly, among ourselves. But there 
is something which makes us shrink from advertising the 
fact when we are abroad. But here is Mr. Wilson telling 
the English people that Protection bad “conspicuously 
demonstrated its falsity and utter impotence as an eco- 
nomic system and its utter incompatibility with pure 
government,” That is nota nice thing, even if it were 
true, to say of the prevailing policy of one’s own country 
since ~~ foundation, with the exception of the briefest 
intervals. 


...-Among the curious developments of the last few 
weeks is the acknowledgment, in important communica- 
tions from Alabama and Georgia to the two ablest Demo- 
cratic papers in this city, The Sun and The Evening Post, 
that the Democrats retain control of those two States 
simply by fraudulently counting out the genuine Popnlist 
majorities. The white counties in both States give large 
Populist majorities, but in the black belt the old Demo- 
cratic rings control the election boards, and send in what- 
ever majorities they need, the figures being utterly fic- 
titious. Well, the practice was developed for the purpose of 
defrauding the Republicans, and now we will see how 
white people like it when they are the victims. Perhaps 
they may resent and resist. 


...-Our dailies show a great lack of reverence in describ- 
ing the weather. The Tribune last week spoke of the ex- 
pected cyclone from the Gulf as coming north at an “‘ easy 
jog’; The Times said it ‘‘ seems to have bumped against a 

ova Scotia “ high’’ (area of high pressure); The Herald 
characterized it as ‘‘a very slow cyclone,” and said it 
‘must put on more steam’’; The World told its readers 
that the great storm is on its way, but ‘‘is taking things 
easier than the weather sharps thought.” Thus do our 
great papers exhibit their genius in making the oldest and 
commonest of topics interesting. 


....Here is a hint from ex-Senator Dawes worth the 
attention of public speakers : 


“Ifa speaker knows beforehand that all he can say must be 
said within his hour, and that nothing can be added beyond 
that limit, he will study brevity, which isthe soul of wit; clear- 
ness of statement, which is power of argument; simplicity of 
language, whieh is the key of speech that is effective, and then 
will stop. 


The problem for the preacher is to say his say within half 
an hour, 
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Religions | dutelligence. 


THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


THE fifteenth biennial National Conference of the Uni- 
tarian Churches was held last week at Saratoga, the first 
regular services being in Convention Hall on Monday even- 
ing, September 24th, when Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, preached from Luke 5: 4, 5, ‘the 
summons of the deep.” His subject was ‘“‘ The Specia] 
Duty of Unitarian Churches in View of the Peculiar Condi- 
tions of the Times.’’ Those conditions, he said, were, on the 
one hand, prodigious activity within the churches; on the 
other hand, an extraordinary alienation on the part of large 
sections of the people from organized religion. Under 
such circumstances discussions about minor matters were 
like “ fishing along the rocks and inlets with their meager 
little catch, while the great deep waitssonear.’’ ‘No won- 
der,” says Jesus to his churches, ‘‘ that you toil all night 
and take so little. You have not let down your nets as 
deep as they were meant to go.’”? Speaking then of the 
peculiar duty of the Unitarian churches, he said: 

“There are many things, nodoubt, which are not for us todo, 
Ours is not the work of authority, to supplant private judgment 
or to subordinate human reason. Ours is not the appeal to emo- 
tion, to convert the fire of passion into the flame of consecration. 
Ours are not. the great achievements of church extension and 
activity, nor ours the force of organization or discipline. Even 
the call we hear is not a call to us alone. We have no protective 
tariff in ideas, no fishery treaty which reserves for us our little 
bay. And yet the tradition of the Unitarian churches brings 
them in these days very near to the great spiritual problems of 
the time and the summons is perfectly distinct to us to take our 





This part he declared to be not so much the conferring as 
to details of the common task ‘‘ as sailors mend the nets 
which the sea has torn ’’; nor as to the bistoric relation to 
the person of Christ, but the extension in the modern 
world of the practical theism and social conscience for 
which Christ lived and died. 

The exercises on Tuesday opened with a communion 
service in Convention Hall, conducted by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale,of Boston. At the close of that the new 
president, Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, was 
introduced and gave an address, in which he dwelt upon 
the essense of Unitarianism, which he declared to be the 
Sermon on the Mount, the two commandments on which 
hang all the law and prophets, the entire precept and ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ. He affirmed that Unitarians have 
astatement of faith, a liturgy, a priesthood, a scheme of 
salvation and hope of immortality : 


“We believe in a priesthood. Wedo not propose to submit 
ourselves to a confessional. We do not attribute any magic 
virtue to the laying on of hands. Nor do we believe that divine 
retributions can be averted by any exorcism from shaven lips, or 
that the traces of an evil life in the soul can be washed out by 
the sprinkling of a fewdrops of water, however pure, or by the 
baptism in any blood, however innocent, in the hour of death. 
But none the lessdo we need an arm on which to lean, a voice 
to utter our own needs, an interpreter to us and to our children 
of the counsel of God in spiritual things.” 


Some difficulty had arisen in view of the fact that the 
New York Democratic State Convention wanted Conven- 
tion Hall. At last an arrangement was made by which 
the Unitarians assembled in the First Presbyterian Church, 
a fact to which Dr. Hale called attention as an augury of 
the harmony to prevail between religion and politics in 
the next century. Reports were given on Unitarian work, 
and resolutions were offered in eulogy of the late president 
of the convention, George William Curtis. Dr. Hale, 
chairman of the council, made a report giving a synopsis 
of the work for the past three years, together with sugges- 
tions of work for the coming years. The afternoon session 
was held under the auspices of the Women’s National 
Alliance, the general topic being the ‘‘ Work of Unitarian 
Women, Retrospective and Prospective.’? Reports were 
read from the Western Conference, Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence and others, and there were special papers on “ Reli- 
gious Faith,” ‘‘ Moral Enthusiasm,” ‘‘ The Part of Liberal 
Women in the Community,” ‘‘ Young Women” and 
‘““The Golden Bond.” The last was by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, and at the close she recited ‘“‘ The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.”” At the evening session there 
were addresses by the Rev. C. J. Staples, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., on ‘“ The Work of Church Extension in New Com- 
munities”; by the Rev. A. M. Lord, of Providence. R. I., 
on “ How can Existing Parishes be Strengthened,” by the 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, of Boston; on ‘‘The Church 
in its Relation to Sociology,” and by the Rev. E. R. Ship- 
pen, of Washington, D.C.,on ‘*The Church as a Social 
Prophet.” 

The session on Wednesday opened in Convention Hall, 
the devotional service being conducted by the Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, of Brooklyn. The subject of regeneration was 
discussed, two papers being read by the Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, of Buffalo, and Francis C. Lowell, of Boston. Mr. 
Lowell’s paper was extremely interesting, being a layman’s 
plea for the need of regeneration by the elder brother not 
less than by the prodigal. They were followed by a paper 
by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, England, on ‘“‘ What the Higher Criticism has 
done to Restore to Us the Real Historical Jesus.” Mr. 
Carpenter was introduced in a most felicitous way by 
President Hoar as the only foreign delegate, who yet could 
not be considered a foreigner so close is England bound to 
America. 

Then came the discussion of the revision of the constitu- 
tion. The revised form adopted by the Committee of the 
Council and published last spring, had been the constant 
subject of discussion for several months, and it had become 
increasingly evident that it pleased nobody, neither con- 
servatives nor radicals. So general was this feeling that 
many urged the dropping of the question entirely. On the 
day before the convention an informal meeting was held, 
at which 110 ministers were present, for the consideration 
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of this matter. The question was asked how many would 
be content with the old constitution, and seventy answered 
in the affirmative. The Rev. Minot J. Savage, however, 
brought forward an amendment to the revision, which was 
indorsed by those present, accepted by the Committee, and 
the whole as revised was presented to the Convention 
by Dr. E. E. Hale, chairman of the Council. This amend- 
ment included in the preamble what had been Article X, 
which, with Article 1, read as follows: 


“The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening 
the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and 
better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the 
religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance witb his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to God and love to man. 
The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Con- 
gregational in tradition and policy. Therefore it declares that 
nothing in this constitution is to be construed as an authoritative 
test; and we cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our spirit and our practical aims. 

“ Article I. The churches and other organizations here repre- 
sented unite themselves ina common body to be known as the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches.” 

The form proposed by the Council originally was as fol- 
lows: 

“ The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening 
the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and 
better work forthe kingdom of God. These churches have in- 

, herited the Christian and Unitarian names. Recognizing these 
names as the symbols of universal religion—or of freedom, prog- 
ress, truth and righteousness—we welcome to fellowship and co- 
operation all of every name who can unite with us. 

** ARTICLE I. The churches and other organizations here repre- 
sented unite themselves in a common body to be known as the 
Unitarian National Conference.” 

In addition it was proposed to omit altogether Article 
IX, which was a definitely Christian article inserted after 
a great contest many years ago. 

There were a few speeches in favor of the later form by 
Geo. S. Hale and others, and the convention was ready for 
a vote when, on motion of Mr. Gannett, of Rochester, it 
was postponed until 3:30 P.M., that the articles might be 
printed and be put into the hands of each minister. At 
2:30 the convention reassembled ; there were a few speech- 
es favoring the adoption of the revised constitution, and 
there seemed to be nothing more to say. There still re- 
mained three-quarters of an hour before the vote could be 
taken, and this was occupied with collecting subscriptions 
for the expenses of the convention. They poured in in an 
unprecedented manner, a foretaste of the gladness already 
felt and to be manifested a little later. 

When the hour arrived President Hoar put the question, 
and called for the ayes. There was a thunder of voices . 
Then came the call for the noes. A moment’s silence made 
itevident that there were no noes, and the enthusiasm of 
the audience broke forth into tumultuous applause before 
even the result could be announced. Dr. Peabody called 
for the Doxology, which was sung with a fervor that 
showed, better than any speeches, how deep was the inter- 
est in the question. 

Tn the evening a missionary mass meeting was held, ar- 
ranged and conducted by the Rev. George Batchelor, of 
Lowell, Mass. The attendance was large, and there were 
many interesting addresses by earnest speakers. The Rev. 
C. G. Ames, of Boston, spoke on “The Principles of our 
Faith,” saying that the Unitarians should be a salvation 
army, every individual working for Christianity. The 
Rev. John Cuckson, of Boston, pastor of Dr. Channing’s 
old church, spoke of the duty of every church, both in its 
own sphere and in its public relation, to bring Christianity 
into the life of the people. The Rev. C. W. Wendte, of 
California, dwelt upon the spiritual needs of new coun- 
tries, and the Hon. George W. Stone, of Wilmington, Del., 
spoke on missions from a business man’s standpoint, and 
favored the raising of $150,000 instead of $100,000 that had 
been decided upon. During the meeting it was announced 
that Mrs. C. B. Hackley, of Tarrytown, had promised $50,- 
000 to found a professorship of sociology in the Unitarian 
theological school, at Meadville, Penn., $30,000 to be paid 
down and the remainder in two installments of $10,000 
each, 

The closing session was held on Thursday. The first 
paper was by the Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, of Helena, 
Mont., on ‘‘ A Working Theory in Ethics.”” He was fol- 
lowed by George L. Chaney, of Atlanta, Ga., who read a 
paper prepared by Judge William D. Robinson, a promi- 
nent Catholic layman of Connecticut, on ‘“‘The Mutual 
Relations of the Catholic and Protestant Churches.” He 
laid special emphasis on the fact that the Catholic Church 
“claims to teach not of and from herself, nor because of 
any superior learning or wisdom in her teachers, but as the 
divinely appointed ambassador and mouthpiece of God, 
infallibly protected against mistake by the same power 
which commissioned her,’? while the Protestant idea is 
that in no Protestant church does the doctrinal teaching 
assume to itself a higher authority than that of the private 
judgment of the teachers. This paper was followed by an 
address by the Rev. Father Thomas J. Conaty, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who spoke on temperance as viewed by Catholic 
clergymen. He claimed that the words of Cardinal Man- 
ning, “Temperance is good, but total abstinence is 


better,” were very true, and that the Church 
must go a step further than it has and preach 
total abstinence. Special reference was made to 


Archbishop Ireland as the fearless leader of the tem per- 
ance movement in the Catholic Church in this country. 
This allusion was greeted with cordial applause by the 
audience. In the afternoon the Unitarian Church Tem- 
perance Society held its meeting in the Congregational 
church, and addresses were made by the Rev. George H. 
Hosmer, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, of England, Father 
Conaty, and others. At the election of officers the Hon. 
George F. Hoar was elected President ; the Hon. John D. 
Long, of Mass., Justin Morrill, of Vermont, Dorman B. 
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Eaton, of New York, Orvis Davis, of San Francisco, and 
Edward Clark, of Philadelphia, Vice Presidents. At the 
closing session in the evening Senator Hoar presided, and 
the speakers were the Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, 
the Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, the Rev. Miss Marion 
Murdock, of Cleveland, O., and the Rev. Minot J. Savage, of 
Boston. 

It was generally felt that the convention was a great 
success. About 1,300 representatives of the churches were * 
there, and all the meetings were marked by freedom and 
cordiality. 


~~ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE proprietors of a canning factory at Madison, 
Ind., finding that a large amount of tomatoes could not be 
canned before Sunday and would not keep till Monday, 
dumped the whole lot into the river, rather than run their 
works and compel their employés to work on Sunday. 








..--A series of Foreign Mission Lectures on the Univer- 
sity Extension plan has been started by the Christian En- 
deavor Societies of Chicago and vicinity. A series of simul- 
taneous meetings are to be held, and pastors of churches 
where there are Endeavor Societies are urged to preach 
missionary sermons. i 


-..-The corner stone of the new Five Points Mission 
building was laid last week by Bishop R. S. Foster, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The building is to occupy 
the same site as the old building, on the Old Brewery site, 
this city, which was torn down last spring. The Bible 
which was in the old corner stone, laid on January 28th, 
1853, was found to be sufficiently well preserved to be re- 
placed in the new one. 


.-.. The Good Literature Committee of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Lincoln, Neb., are making a special 
effort to extend the reading of religious periodicals in the 
families of the congregation. They are making a thorough 
cauvass of the congregation in order to find out what 
papers are already taken and to give opportunity for sub- 
scribing to others. 


...»-Major Cole, the evangelist, has just closed some very 
successful revival meetings in Clinton, Mo. The five pas- 
torsof the Presbyterian, Cumberland Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist Fpiscopal, Methodist Episcopal South and Baptists 
churches, co-operated very heartily in the work which has 
resulted in at least 650 conversions, besides the general 
quickening of Christian life among church members. One 
incident was a union baptismal service, participated in by 
the two Methodist churches. 


...-The Established Church of Scotland has introduced 
competitive examinations for theological professorships. 
Recently there was one held for the Professorship of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the University of Aberdeen. Eight 
candidates appeared, but the prize was awarded to the 
Rev. W. P. Patterson, of Crieff. Mr. Patterson, it is said, 
gainea during his university studies, more than $3,000 in 
“scholarships and bursaries,” and while in the Divinity 
school carried off the ‘“ Pitt Traveliug Scholarship” or 
about $1,500. 


..-. The sixth annual Convention of the Brootherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, in the Reformed Church, will be held 
in Lancaster, Penn., November 9th to 1lth. There will be 
papers and addresses on “‘ Local Unions,” by the Rev. C. 
E. Wyckoff, of Brooklyn; ‘‘ The Brotherhood and Foreign 
Missions,’”” by James I. Good, D.D.; **The Brotherhood 
and Home Missions,” by the Rev. A. C. Whitmer; ‘“‘ The 
Young Man,” by F. Schenck, D.D.; ‘* Andrew and Philip,”’ 
by the Rev. J. H. Bomberger,; and a Convention Sermon, 
by John H. Prugh, D.D. 


.... Wehave information of an instance of Christian fel- 
lowship in the action of Bishop Foster, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at the meeting of the Pittsburg Confer- 
ence, just adjourned. At the ordination of elders, Bishop 
Foster called attention to the fact that there was an oppor- 
tunity for the display of Christian comity, and asked the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell, of the Presbyterian church in Sewick- 
ley, the town where the meeting was held, and the Rev. 
Mr. Moody, of the Baptist church in the same place, to 
assist him atthe service. The bishop and these twoclergy- 
men stood inside the chancel rail, and three clergymen of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church stood in front of it, tak- 
ing part in the ordination service. 


....The ninth annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is to be held in Washington, D. C., October 11th to 
14th. The preceding day, October 10th, will be observed as a 
Quiet Day, preparatory to the Convention proper, and will 
be under the charge of Bishop A. C. A. Hall, of Vermont. 
The opening service and charge to the Brotherhood will be 
by Bishop Paret, of Maryland. Among the subjects for 
papers and discussion will be ‘‘ Prayer and Service,” ‘‘ The 
Brotherhood Boys,” ‘* What do the Clergy Expect from the 
Brotherhood?” ‘‘ The Church and the Brotherhood,” ‘How 
Far should the Church Concern herself with the Temporal 
Welfare of the People ?” “‘ Why We have Bishops, Use the 
Prayer Book, and Build Cathedrals.” There will be ad- 
dresses by Bishops Potter, Sessums, Dudley and Paret, W. 
C. Sturgis, of New Haven, Geo. Zabriskie, of this city, and 
others. 


....The Methodist Annual Conference in Germany has 
been fixing the salaries of all preachers within maximum 
and minimum figures. The largest sum given to any 
preacher is $800 and the lowest $150. There are gradations 
according as the preacher is married, unmarried, or has 
children. In Berlin the Conference owns property worth 
250,000 marks, a large advance on the original cost. The 
churches are rapidly approaching self-support, and as soon 
as that is reached the State will grant corporate rights 
enabling them to bury the dead without consent from the 
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State Church. The Methodist deaconesses are taking quite 
& prominent position throughout Germany. When in 1892 
the cholera raged in Hamburg they placed themselves at 
the disposal of the city authorities, and in return for their 
devotion received a fine home and hospital in the suburbs 
of the city. They are doing a similar work to that of the 
Sisters of Charity, but are held in still higher esteem both 
in private and in public. 


----The eleventh annual Conference of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance will be held in the Gospel Tabernacle 
in this city, September 30th to October 15th. There will be 
inquiry meetings, anointing services, song services, reports 
of work at home and abroad, and a special missionary 
offering to commemorate the commencement of the sev- 
enth year of the Missionary Alliance. As large numbers 
are expected to attend, a public building near the Taber- 
nacle, but holding more than twice as many, has been en- 
gaged for the meetings on Sunday, October 7th and 14th. 
Among the speakers will be Drs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; 
R. 8. MacArthur, S. B. Rossiter, A. B. Simpson, E, Judson 
and H. Wilson, of this city; Dr. Easton, of Washington ; 
Dr. Potts, of Toronto; Dr. Geo. S. Bishop, of East Orange, 
N. J.; Dr. Chapell, of Boston; Mr. Robert Speer, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions ; Bishop Thoburn, 
of India ; the Rev. Mr. McCarthy, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, and a number of other missionaries from China and 
the Congo, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, the Rev. H. Warszaw- 
iak and a number of others. 


.... The General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
Canada closed September 24th. Amongits last acts was the 
adoption of a plan to establish a tribunal which shall 
make transfers from one conference to another much 
more easy to effect. One result hoped for from the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Court of Missions is the formation of 
one strong French Protestant Church, instead of the vari- 
ous missions of the several Protestant denominations. A 
good deal has already been accomplished by a similar 
movement in the Montreal Conference in preventing the 
formation of overlapping missions. The present move- 
ment, it is hoped, will still further consolidate existing 
missions. A strong protest was made against the action of 
the Dominion Government in granting a license for a 
brewery in Manitoba despite the fact that the locality was 
a Local Option one. The report of the Temperance Com- 
mittee recited theremarkable progress of the temperance 
cause in the Dominion in the last four years. The Prov- 
inces of Quebec and British Columbia are the only ones 
which had not pronounced in favor of prohibition. It 
stated that during the present quadrennium the crisis in 
the problem would probably be reached and the decisive 
battle fought. The Conference urged Methodist electors 
to refuse their support to all candidates of any political 
party who would not pledge themselves in favor of prohi- 
bition. 

.... The following, from one of our English exchanges, 
will give an idea of what the Church Army, an organiza- 
tion in the Church of England, is doing in the same line as 
the Salvation Army: 


* Last Sunday the Rev. W. Carlile, of the Church Army, with 
Captain Loker and Lieutenant Downs, of the St. Mary-at-Hill 
corps, commenced aggressive evangelistic work in Petticoat 
Lane, Whitechapel, where, it is stated by the police, over fifteen 
thousand persons, mostly men, spend a couple of hours on Sun- 
day morning buying and selling almost every description of arti- 
cle. To secure a ‘stand’ a barrow was put in position, with the 
consent of the police, at half-past five in the morning. On arriv- 
ing in the lane the first sounds that greeted the workers, who 
come with the hearty sanction of the vicar of the parish, were : 
* Now for the winner! We never fail; we always win every race. 
Only threepence! All the winners of this week!’ These words 
were spoken by some pushing young fellows trying to sell their 
gambling cards. Opposite was a fine-looking fellow trying to sell 
some patent non-alcoholic beer; behind were old clothes of all 
sorts on a truck; all around a teeming mass of Christian and 
Jewish heathenism. In the midst of all, Babel and Nineveh 
combined, after a little prayer and a few words from Mr. Carlile, 
Captain Loker spoke, receiving marked attention, for nearly half 
an hour, during which various helpers gave away tracts and 
back numbers of the Church Army Gazette, bearing their witness 
for Christ from the pictures upon them. Prayer is earnestly 
asked that this may be the beginning of a great work in this Sab- 
bath-breaking human swarm.” 


....The success of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor and Epworth League Societies, 
Woman’s Boards, Clubs, etc., have stimulated some who 
are especially interested in the workingmen of the coun- 
try, to plan for distinctive work amongthem. They rec- 
ognize the fact that there are thousands of earnest men, 
who might bring out of their varied experiences fresh and 
helpful thoughts into our religious meetings, and do a 
positive, aggressiveand priceless work among their fellows; 
that, in fact, the problem of reaching and helping the 
masses to-day cannot be solved, humanly speaking, with- 
out their hearty and continuous co-operation. It is there- 
fore proposed to call this large body in the churches into a 
definite, organized line of work for the maintenance and 
spread of the kingdom of Christ. After acareful study of 
the field and the agencies now at work, an organization 
has been formed in Springfield, Mass., known as the Chris- 
tian Industrial League. The object of this League is 
stated in the Constitution as follows : 

“It shall be the object of this Society, by an organized effort, 

to do good to all men,wherever it can, by whatever means it can ; 
but it shall work especially in the interests of those engaged in 
industrial pursuits, and to this end, it shall organize and train 
its members, in local leagues, to do personal Christian work; and 
it shall establish a sickness and death benefit association for its 
members who may wish to join such an association.” 
The League is to be established only in churches and mis- 
sions on the application of those having the spiritual inter- 
ests of the church in charge. The organization is strictly 
interdenomivational and natioval in its scope, and it is 
hoped to do through it for those, both within and outside 
the churches, whoare engaged in industrial pursuits, what 
the Young People’s societies are doing for young people, 
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.....A Russian correspondent, writing to us ou the imme- 
diate prospects of Stundism, states that be has just had 
the opportunity of consulting one or two of the leaders of 
the movement on this subject, and of hearing their opin- 
ions... The opinion of one of these brethren, who lives in 
the province of Kief and whose knowledge of the state of 
affairs there is unique, is decidedly that the prospects of 
the Protestant movement there are not bright. He states 
that one of the cleverest of the officials in connection with 
the Holy Russian Synod has been sent to Kief and at- 
tached to the Governor’s chancery, with the express inten- 
tion of utterly stamping out the movement. The peasants 
in the villages, it seems, are cowed and seldom meet to- 
gether for worship. They have begun, moreover, to send 
their children to the Orthodox schools; and, in many cases, 
children who have been baptized by Stundist preachers are 
now, with the consent of their parents. being rebaptized 
by the Orthodox priests. In Kief the prospects are of the 
gloomiest. The other Stundist leader lives in the South- 
ern province of Kherson, and is able to give a more hope- 
ful account of affairs in his district. Heis confident that 
the Stundist movement has lost little, if any, of its force; 
and that if certain isolated districts show signs of decaying 
religious life, their falling away is more than counterbal- 
anced by fresh accretions. The province of Taurida, and 
especially the Crimean portion of it, is now the scene, he 
states, of a wonderful religious revival, village after village 
being visited by the influences of the Holy Spirit of God, 
and hundreds declaring themselves believers. We can 
only wish these Russian brethren strength of purpose to 
persevere in the glorious cause to which they have set their 
hands.. The sympathies of evangelical Christendom are 
with them. 


....Protestant Europe is preparing to celebrate on the 
ninth of December, on a grand scale, the third centennial 
of the birth of Gustavus Adolphus, ‘‘ Christ und Held.” 
The lead was taken by the Gustavus Adolphus Society of 
Germany, the organization embracing all Protestant Ger- 
nyany, which has for more than half a century been doing a 
wonderful work in looking after the spiritual interests of 
the Protestant diaspora scattered in predominantly Catho- 
lic countries, and which has literally spent millions in the 
support of pastors, erection of churches, schoolhouses, and 
the like, for these scattered and neglected brethren. The 
seventy-fourth Assembly of this body convened in Darm- 
stadt from September 11th to 14th, under the leadership of 
its veteran president, Professor Fricke, of Leipsic. Sucie- 
ties of this Association are found over all Germany, and its 
activity extends over the entireworld. Already at the last 
year’s convention the Association decided upon such a cele- 
bration, and this year the plans were perfected that will 
make it the greatest affair of the kind since the Luther 
year in 1888. Some doubt prevailed as to what Sweden 
and the Scandinavian lands would do in the matter, 
especially as only last year Sweden had a grand Prot- 
estant Church celebration in commemoration of the 
adoption of the Augsburg Confession by the Diet of 
Upsala in 1583. Besides this, the Swedish Academy 
each year celebrates the birthday of Gustavus 
Adolphus, but, according to the old style calendar, this is 
ten days later than the date contemplated by the Germans. 
All doubts and deliberations on this have been put to rest 
by the vigorous, patriotic and Protestant proclamation of 
King Oscar II, in which he appeals to all the church 
authorities, churches avd congregations of his land to 
celebrate in a becoming manner the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the great Protestant hero on Sun- 
day, December 9th, and to observe the day as a national 
holiday throughout the land, and, further, that on Satur- 
day,the eighth of December, suitable commemoration exer- 
cises shall be held in all the schools and public institutions 
of the land, high and low, and also that both in the army 
and navy all military exercises shall be omitted on that day. 
The proclamation is quite a lengthy document, and in de- 
served national pride points to the fact that history has 
assigned to the great Swedish King the proud pre-eminence 
of being the Savior of German Protestantism at the darkest 
hour of her history. The Gustavus Adolphus centennial 
will be a proud day, especially for Scandinavian and Ger- 
man Protestantism. 


..»»The general meetings of the colored Baptists were 
held at Montgomery, Ala., the latter part of September. 
There was much of interest connected with the efforts of 
this largest Christian body in the country; but the most 
significant action was that taken in regard to lynching. 
We give the resolutions in full: 

WuHeEreas, The Negroes of the South are charged by their 
white neighbors as being possessed with such strong and unbri- 
dled lusts as constantly expose the wv hite women of the South to 
the attacks and abuses of the rapists ; and 

WHEREAS, The Negrozs’ supposed guilt has caused the white 
people of certain sections of the country to pour upon us such 
forms of mob violence as is seldom seen in any civilized country; 
and j 

WHEREAS, We realize that no crime which may be committed 
against the virtuous female can impose upon her a greater and 
severer personal loss than the crime of rape, and that no crime 
which may be committed against a State can do more to blot 
out the sentiments of love and justice from the hearts of its peo- 
ple and more to undermine the stability and prosperity of the 
Government than the reign of mobs; therefore be it 

ResolWwed, By the colored Baptists of the United States of Amer- 
ica in convention assembled in the city of Montgomery, Ala., 
representing a constituency of 2,500,000 persons. 

First. That we note, with all the strength of our God-fearing 
heart, the diabolical crime of rape, whether in white or black, 
and vow touse all the legal and moral means at our command, 
to put down and crush out the brutish disposition which would 
thus fearfully and wantonly traniple upon female virtue. 

Second. That. the taking of human life for rape or other crime 
without adequate proof of guilt established by due process of 
law is itself a crime, and a species of barbarism dnd lawlessness, 
which we pray the people of the country no longer to tolerate. 

Third. That our thanks are due and the same are hereby ex- 

- tended to Miss ida B. Wells and to all other.justice.and liberty- 
loving people, North and South, at home and abroad, for the 
- glforts which they have made and are now making to create a 
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sentiment, which has for its object the restoration to favor and 
to power that which is noblest in human nature and that which 
brings peace, prosperity and stability to government. . 

Fourth. That we gratefully recognize the fact that there is a 
growing element among our white neighbors who wish our peace 
and prosperity in the South and who are more and more inclined 
to extend to us the helping hand and to voice the spirit of justice 
and fairness through the pulpit and the press. 

*The following statistics submitted by the Rev. A. W. 
Peques, Ph.D., were approved : 


State Conventions .........--+sceeseserereeeeeee 18 
State Sunday-school Conventions......... anes 14 
State Women’s Conventions.............sse00+ 13 
District associations...... ioravsacketases sanesane 437 
Ordained ministers.............++-+eeeee Seennes 10,119 
Ohurches...........00+ susineous adscesacectuleet 5 13,138 
WR PCRIIB, «6.56 '55s55500000 bStaihdbdeseus cbeaneae 77.183 
DEON ois nde 0c dnc cccnndeee covncccadscces cies 1,604,210 
Sunday-schools...... seine enna heise sp vane - 10,587 
Teachers and officers......... ER RERLES EAR eran . 46,644 
Sunday-school scholars.........c.seee-seeeeees 581,579 
Academies and colleges..........sseeseeeeecees 56 
TOADROES... .0s:00 cccccecvece ie'eas cd nenesboonabesee 267 
BeuMent,s, ...0..cccacccccecccccercsecceccccsecsoses 6,683 
Ministerial students.......... saieedaphies thee ‘ 459 
Periodicals. .......cccesscccccces socvccscsvcese : 40 
AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Pe I occ ii sdicv ice ensteconsesocees +-.-- $36,460 
OR PN owas cs 505 s0p0e.copcvcvecesevses be oks 29.030 
For miscellaneous purposes.........-..sseseeee 209,494 
Value of church property............ssseeseeee 9,409,752 








Biblical Research. 
DID JESUS BORROW FROM THE TALMUD? 


BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 








In the essay published by the Jewish scholar, E. Deutsch, 
of the British Museum, entitled ‘‘The Talmud,” among 
other daring statements we find the following: 

“We need not urge the priority of the Talmud to the New 
Testament. . . . Toassume that the Talmud has borrowed 
from the New Testament would be like assuming that Sanscrit 
sprang from Latin, or that French was developed from the Nor- 
man words found in English.” 

The same idea is expressed by Rénan when he says: 

“It issometimes supposed that the compilation of the Talmud 
being posterior to that of the Gospels, appropriations might have 
been made by the Jewish compilers from the Christian morality. 
But that is inadmissible; there was a wall of separation between 
the church and the synagog”’ (** Life of Jesus,” p. 108). 

But says Geikie : 

“There has been of late a tendency to exalt the Talmud at the 
expense of the New Testament ; but let any one take up a trans- 
lation of any part of it, and the exaggeration of such an estimate 
will at once be seen ” (** Life and Words of Christ,” IT, 618. New 

York ed., 1881). 
And the author of thearticle “Talmud ” in Schaff-Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia, Dunlop Moore, certainly a better scholar in 
Hebraicis than either Deutsch or Rénan, says: 


“It is admitted, too, that the Talmud has borrowed from the 
neighbors of the Babylonian Jews superstitious views and prac- 
tices notoriously contrary to the spirit of Judaism. Why, then, 
may it not bave appropriated Christian sentiments also ?” 


The greatest rabbinic authority at the time of Christ’s 
birth was Hillel. To him is attributed the famous saying, 
““ What is hateful to thyself thou shalt not do to thy neigh- 
bor,’”’ a saying which induced Geiger and Rénan to make 
Jesus a disciple of Hillel. This saying is not found in the 
much earlier Jerusalem Talmud but in the Babylonian, 
completed in 498 A.D. Besides it is found in connection 
with an haggadah, or story, and some of these haggadoth 
the Jews themselves repudiate. Next to Hillel we must 
mention as the greatest teacher Rabban Gamaliel, grandson 
(or son ?) of Hillel, and teacher of the Apostle Paul; and 
Gamaliel’s attitude toward Christianity we know from the 
Acts of the Apostles. The relation of synagog and church 
was at the beginning of a friendly character. The Jerusa- 
lem Talmud tells, e.g., that the Apostle James healed a 
certain Eliezer ben Dama in the name of Jesus. 

We can imagine that the teachings of Jesus passed into 
the community and became an animating and forming 
force in society; and they must, in the very nature of the 
case, have acted powerfully on all the existing schouls of 
ethical and intellectual science. We find in Christ’s dis- 
courses frequent allusions to the teachings of these men, 
searching reviews and criticisms of their doctrines. Much 
of the Sermon on the Mount is a statement of a higher 
code of morals. To the “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said,’”’ Christ opposes his “‘ but I say unto you.” The power 
ot Christianity was felt everywhere, and in the Talmud, 
Aboda Zarah, fol. 27, col. 2, it is said that ‘‘ Christianity 
attracts.” To break its influence and to check its growth, 
shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem, the first 
formal anathema was hurled by the entire Rabbinic as- 
sembly, which had met at Yabneh, or Jamnia, under the 
auspices of Gamaliel II (not Gamaliel the elder, as Cony- 
beare and Howson, “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ Vol. 
I, p. 70, state). Here at Yabneh, at the instance of Gama- 
liel, Samuel the Little prepared an anti-Christian prayer, 
which now forms the twelfth of the so-called Shemone 
Ezreh, or Eighteen Benedictions, and reads thus: 

“O let the slanderers have no hope; let all the wicked be anni- 
hilated speedily, and all the tyrants be cut off quickly; humble 
Thou.them quickly in our days. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
destroyest enemies and humblest tyrants.” 

We doubt very much whether this was the original form of 
the prayer, but whatever its form may have been, its exist- 
ence is attested by Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. xxix, 9), who 
says that the Jews three times during the day curse and 
excommunicate (the Nazarenes). The same we also learn 
from Jerome (ad Jesajam 5, 18, 19; 49, 7; 52,4), and Justin 
the Martyr (Dialog. cum Tryph., i, 16.) 
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It would be an easy matter to bring parallels from the 
Talmud to the Sermon on the Mount. From the very date 
of the rabbi to whom the saying is ascribed, it would be 
seen that he lived after the time of Christ. But it is need- 
less, for much has already been written on that subject 
from the time cf Lightfoot to that of Wiinsche,two writers 
whose very works in that line must be used with great care, 
Of the former Isaac Vossius said that Lightfoot would have 
sinned less by illustrating the evangelists from the Koran 
than these nebul@ rabbinice ;.and of the latter such a so- 
ber scholar as Schiirer states that his treatment is that of 
a Jew writing an apology for Judaism (Theologische Liter- 
aturzeitung, 1878, col. 182). After all it will remain true 
what Farrar says with regard to these so-called parallels: 

““ Who will supply us with the faintest approach to a proof that, 
when not founded on the Old Testament, they were not directly 


.or indirectly due to Christian influence or Christian thought ?” 
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Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 14TH. 
THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES.—LUKE 5: 1-11. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Come ye after me, and I will make you 
to become fishers of men.”’—MARK 1; 17. 

NoTeEs.—‘ The Word of God.’’—Jesus’ preaching about 
God and the kingdom of God. ** The lake of Gennesa- 
ret.”—It is about a dozen miles long and half as wide, and 
is the second and larger of the two lakes, or ponds, out of 
which the Jordan flows. It is surrounded by bills and is 
full of fish. The lake is called Chinnereth in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Sea of Galilee, or Sea of Tiberias, in the 
New. It is liable to sudden storms. In Christ’s time 
there were hundreds of fishing boats on the lake, and the 
country about was thickly populated, Tiberias being the 
largest city, and Capernaum,where the events of our lesson 
took place, ove of the next largest. Now there is a very 
small population, and only two or three boats. “Two 
boats.”—Two boats were convenient for fishing with a 
seine, and the men in the two would be partners, of neces- 
sity. The owners of these boats were well-to-do middle 
class people. “* Washing their nets.””»—So as not to drive 
fish away by the smell. ** Simon’s.”’—Doubtless his 
brother Andrew was his companion. **Sat down and 
taught.”—The proper, dignified attitude, squat on the seat. 
“Let down your nets.”’—Apparently not the long 
seine, which required the help of the other boat, but the 
smaller nets, worked by the two in the boat. “* We 
tovled all night.’’—The night was the best time for fishing, 
and if they had failed then they were not likely to succeed 
now. ** Their nets were breaking.’’-—-Not “ Their nets 
brake,” as in the Old Version, but were ready to break. 
** Beckoned unto their partners.”’—James and John. 
“Depart from me.’’—The expression of Jesus’ mi- 
raculous power became very vivid, as of one who could see 
and punish bis sins. ** Was amazed.”—The impression 
is of areal miracle here, the fishes miraculously brought 
here just at the right time. “* Catch men.’”’—He should 
be an apostle, a missionary. 

Instruction.—Jesus was a popular preacher. He was not 
a dull preacher ; he used illustrations freely ; he attracted 
the crowd. His success is an answer to those who think 
that an attractive preacher must be sensational in a bad 
sense. 

And yet his preaching was thoroughly religious. It was 
“the word of God’; it told about God our Father, and 
God’s kingdom, and what kind of men would please God. 
If it was attractively put, it was also practical. 

The preaching of Jesus was for the common people. It 
provided salvation by ways the people could reach ; it was 
not full of learned expositions, nor of the theological quar- 
rels of the day, but told about the duties of the heart. 

A boat was a rather favorite pulpit with our Lord ; yet 
he conld preach anywhere, and his most important sermon 
was on a hill out-of-doors—a regular camp-meeting sermon. 
He was a sort of street preacher, like Salvation Army 
preachers. He did not require a special robe and bands 
and clerical dress ora fine, boxed-up pulpit to keep him from 
the people. He was dressed like them, and he went where 
hecould find them to do his preaching. 

Simon obeyed our Lord’s request, even tho it seemed 
foolish. Probably he expected nothing, yet against evi- 
dence he obeyed. That isa good lesson for us to obey Christ 
always, even if it seems ofnouse. The blessing will come 
in the obedience, and no way else. 

Peter now said: ** Depart from me’’; but this was in his 
early acquaintance with Jesus. After our Lord’s resur- 
rection, when again Jesus bade him cast the net, he recog- 
nized the Lord by the miracle, and leaped into the water 
to go to him. 

What affrighted Peter now was the sight of his own sin- 
fulness, in view of the power and holiness of God. So now 
a storm, a stroke of lightning, will frighten people. It 
makes them think of God and death. 

Compare Isaiah’s vision of God as “Holy, holy, holy,” 
when Isaiah said, “‘ Wo is me, for I am undone, because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.”” Seeing God made Isaiah see his own sins.. So here 
with Peter. The best way to make people see their sins 
is to show them the power of a holy God who hates sin. 

If a man sees his sinfulness it ought to make him pray 
for God’s presence, not his departure. One’s only hope for 
forgiveness is in the mercy of God. ; 

They were to become fishers of men. Nobly did Peter 
fulfill this mission. Thousands were converted by him on 
the day of Pentecost. Paul tells us that God worked 






































mightily among the circumcision through Peter. Thus he 
cast in the net and caught men, more than there were 
caught of fishes now. 

The preacher’s first duty now is what was Peter’s, to 
He is 


catch men. If he does not do this he is a failure, 
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pot to work for wealth or respectability, or any worldly 
honor, only for his fishing for souls. 

It is not alone the ministers who are to throw in the 
Gospel net and catch men. We can any one of us do the 
same. We fail of a great pleasure if we do not catch some 

m ple... 
ye eo pnt Peter, Andrew, Ji ames and John, left all 
to follow Jesus. They had quite a property in Caperna- 
um, quite a fishing establishment; but they were willing 
to give all up for Christ. . 

They left all to go, not immediately to preaching, but 
into a two or three years of theological, or rather religious 
instruction. What Christ taught them was not so much 
learning of books as a pure and devoted spirit. We do not 
even hear of any class to study the Bible. Very probably 
they did read the Bible together, at least in the synagog; 
but we do not hear of it. But Jesus taught them the same 
as he taught other people; and they, being with bim all 
the time, got filled with his spirit by continual repetition. 


Ministerial Begiste. 


BAPTIST. 
CRAMER, J.K., Elizabeth, accepts call to Liberty, Penn. 
DODSLEY, J. E., McLean, N. Y., resigns. 
FISHER, R. B., Hartford, Conn., calied to Holmdel, N. J. 
FULLER, WILLARD, Cresco, accepts call to Charlies City, Ia. 
GRAFFAM, A. D., St. George, accepts call to Hampden, Me. 
HAHN, B. D., Springfield, Mass., called to Indianapolis, Ind. 
JONES, GrorGE, Warrens, Wis., accepts call to Rockwell, Ia, 
MOREY, W. J., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Unionville, 


VREELAND, C. F., Michigan City, Ind., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATCHESON, W1Lt1Am H., ord. recently, Wauponsie Grove, Ill. 
BACKUS, Josepn W., Plainville, Conn., resigns. 
BAKER, Ernest L., ord. September 18th, Dracut, Mass. 


BOLLER, BgenJAMIN F., Davenport, Ia., accepts call to Taber- 
nacle ch., Chicago, 1 Ti. 


BRETT, GrorGeE S., Andover Sem., accepts call to Central ch., 
Springfield, Mo. 

BRUNER, CHARLES, ord. recently, Kangley, Ill. 

BUXTON, WI1son R., will remain in South Acton, Mass. 


at ape H. PAUL, called to permanent pastorate at Manson, 
owa. 


EVANS, D. A., Chicago Univ., accepts call to La Moille, Ill. 


FORBUSH, W1.14M B., Riverside, R. I., accepts call to Yar- 
mouth, N. 8, 


FUNKHAUSER, Huau C., Brightwood, Ind., resigns. 
GOODSPEED, F. L., Amherst, called to First ch., Springfield, 








HACK, Roun T., Belfast, Me., resigns. 


HANSCOMB, Frep L., Moville, accepts call to Ionia, Bassett 
and Chickasaw, Ia. 


. HARRIS, WaxpDo B., North ch., Peoria, lll., resigns. 
RELMUTH, Josern W., Harvard, Ill., resigns. 


EELSER, JosEPH H., Machiasport, accepts call to Vanceboro, 
aine. 


HOFFMAN, Joan F., Peterboro, accepts call to Littleton, N. H. 
HOWLAND, Mrs. ELIzABeETaH T., ord. September 19th, Napoli, 


LADD, W1.114M B., ord. September 13th, Ontario, Ill. 
LLOYD, JorpAn, ord. recently, Savannah, Ga. 
sts! haa =~ , ALBERT, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Michigan 
ty, In 
McALLISTER, ALEXANDER, Ash Creek, accepts call to Maple- 
ton and Sterling, Minn. 


McUARTHY, Joun, ord. September 13th, Morton, Il. 
rer Nae OwEN L., Clearwater and Gloversville, Neb., re- 
signs. 


WL LARD, ABRAHAM L., ord. September llth, Nekoosa, 


Oren Seeaes P., Bridgton, Me., accepts call to Grand Rap- 

s, Mich. 

PEASE, Wix.14M P., Ogalalla, called to Hay Springs, Neb. 

PUTNAM, FRANK C., inst. recently, Walpole, Mass. 

RISSER, Henry A., Second ch., Winona, Minn., resigns. 

SMITH, Jamzs E., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Angola, Ind. 

SNELL, Spencer, Birmingham, accepts call to Talladega, Ala. 

STORM, Junius E., De Witt, accepts call to Springfield, Neb. 

STRONG, J.8., inst. October Ist, Patten, Me. 

STROUGH, Francis A., Greene, accepts call to Clinton Ave. ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 

SWEET, W.. I., Passaic, N. J., called to Franklin, N. Y. 

TEEL, WILLIAM ae Wethersfield, Conn., resigns. 


TIBBALS, Wm. H., Ogden, Utah, acoepee call to position on the 
faculty of Salt Lake College. 


TROWER, W1.L.1AM G., Brownton, Minn., resigns. 

VAN AUKEN, HELMAs H., Alpena, Mich., resigns. 

WARREN pion K., Gates College, accepts call to presidency 
of Salt Lake College. 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD M., Groton, Conn., called to Yankton, 


LUTHERAN. 


AURELIUS, J. P., Wakefield, O., resigns. 

ne J., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Manches- 

CARLSON, 
Whitehall, M 

EURMAN, A, ons ale Ill., resigns. 

FREET, Jonas, Hardy, Neb., accepts call to Norcatur, Penn. 

HENRY, G. Conrap, Des Moines, Ia., accepts call to Shippens- 
burg, Penn. 

HUNTON, W. L., Rochester, called to Buffalo, N. Y. 

KELLER, Ezra, Wittenberg Sem., accepts call to Hillsboro, Ill. 

KERLIN, A. A., Alexandria, accepts call to Glasgow, Penn. 

McKENZIE, R., Sioux City, Ia., accepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALTER, R. L., inst, October 2d, Concord, Penn. 
BONSALL, Gore H.., inst. October Ist, Newark, N. J. 
BREED, Davin R., Chicago, Ill., called to Pittsburg, Penn. 


CAMPBELL, S. M., Lage Farm, N. J., accepts call to Emerald 
Ave. ch., Chi 


COMsans, Appison B., Philadelphia, called to Lewisburg, 
Penn., 


FARRAND, F. R., Pittsburg, Penn., called to San Francisco, 


GREEN, James A., Ickonslo, accepts call to Negsonee, Mich. 

GUTHRIE, D., inst. September 26th, Walkerton, Canada. 

McCLELLAN, M. D., licentiate, accepts call to Harlansburg and 
Prospect, Peno 

MOORE, C. H., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

NICHOLS, Gzoraz O., inst. September 30th, Dayton, O., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. M., inst. September 20th, Evens City, Penn. 

SAWHILL, E. O., inst. September 21st, Watson, Penn. 

VAN FOSSEN, A. R., inst. October 2d, Second ch., Allegheny, 


WHITE, J. P., Harvard, N. Y., resigns, 


r. Fm Chandler’s Valley, Penn., accepts call to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tne prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 





A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO LIBRARY 
EXTENSION. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, PATERSON, N. J. 





OnE of the most interesting and suggestive but at the 
same time pathetic sights is the crowd of people, old and 
young, in the lobbies of our public libraries, poring over 
the printed catalogs,.endeavoring to find ‘‘ something to 
read.” One does not dare to speak of this class of read- 
ers with disrespect ; indeed, it is for such as these that 
our public libraries are mainly intended ; and whatever 
helps to open up to the people at large the actual use of 
the books already deposited in our libraries is a public 
benefaction. It is, however, not only the unskilled and 
unliterary reader who will benefit by the recent notable 
contribution to the cause of public education through 
libraries which has just been made by the joint efforts 
of the National Bureau of Education and the American 
Library Association. The Catalog of the A. L. A. Libra- 
ry, being the American Association’s catalog of 5,000 
volumes for a model public library, just issued by the 
Bureau of Education, is a fitting counterpart of the 
Committee of Ten’s famous report on Secondary School 
Studies. 

The Catalog referred to is a substantial volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, the gift to the American read- 
ing public of a committee of experts of the American 
Library Association. The value of such a catalog to any 
community about to establish a public library is simply 
beyond computation. Too much praise cannot be given 
to those who designed and carried toa successful issue 
an undertaking so remarkable and so truly philanthropic. 
A brief account of the history and character of this work 
will doubtless be interesting to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

In September, 1890, the American Library Association 
decided to make an exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
A prominent feature of this turned out to bea model 
library selected, arranged and cataloged by a committee 
who enlisted the aid of seventy-five librarians and spe- 
cialists. The publishers gave the books selected, and the 

Bureau of Education contributed largely to the expense 
of the exhibit. The library was established in complete 
working order, on the most approved recent methods 
of shelving, cataloging and issuing books. The library 
in its complete form, now that the Exposition is over, 
has become the property of the Bureau of Education, 
in Washington, where it will continue to be an ob- 
ject lesson of great value to all persons interested in the 


founding of libraries and in their management and de- . 


velopment. 

It will be understood that the committee who formed 
the model library referred to and prepared this six hun- 
dred page catalog, did not have in view the formation of 
a model library in the sense of an ideally perfect selec- 
tion ; they did, however, aim to select a good working 
library representing the best thought of competent ex- 
perts in each department of literature to be repre- 
sented in a public library. 

The Catalog consists of three parts: first, a classed 
catalog according to the decimal classification devised 
by a member of the association and now in use in all the 
larger libraries in this country ; secondly, a classed cata- 
log arranged according to what is known as the expan- 
sive classification ; thirdly, a dictionary catalog, as it is 
called, which combines the advantages of a catalog by 
classes and sub-divisions with all the ready reference 
features to be found in all dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
The classed catalog first above mentioned is preceded by 
alphabetical lists in the departments of fiction and biog- 
raphy. It is now the general usage of libraries to cata- 
log these two important and popular lines of literature 
separately. All who are in the habit of using public 
libraries cannot fail to be interested in every expedient 
for making the hidden treasures of public libraries more 
easy of discovery and more ready of access. How often 
has a reader accidentally alighted upon a book which a 
really scientific method of cataloging would bave made 
instantly available to him. This model catalog of a 
model library has, therefore, each of its 5,000 books en- 
tered in the catalog at least three times. If it be a work 
of biography or fiction, it will appear four times. The 
introduction to the Catalog we are describing says that 
the question whether a classed or dictionary catalog is 
the more useful is still unsettled. Each system has its 
advantages. Several public libraries of good standing 
use a card dictionary catalog and a classed printed find- 
ing list. There can be no doubt that repetitious catalog- 
ing is good policy. The expense is great, but the advan- 
tages are also great. The dictionary catalog, the classed 
catalog, the author’s catalog and the special catalog of 
biography and fiction should be found in every large 
public library, and the patrons of the library should be 
taught how to use them all. ‘‘ How to find a book,” 
should be constantly kept before the users of public li- 
braries. The great defect of library management is that 
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the libraries are not extensively used ; that the contents 
of the libraries are not known and consequently are not 
read. As an illustration of the dictioaary catalog, 
** American Weather. Greely, A. W.”; ‘* American- 
isms. Bartlett, J. R, ‘Dictionary of Am-ricanisms.’ 
1889” and ‘‘ Ames, Mrs, Mary Clemmer, ‘Memorials of 
Alice and Phebe Carey,’ 1872,” are found in immediate 
succession. Titles, subjects and names of series, are in- 
termingled in a general alphabetical arrangement. Of 
course, the chances of finding what one wants are vastly 
increased by this triple method of cataloging. Similarly, 
the less learned reader is helped to discover what is 
really in the library. Taking for our illustration Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘Madame How and Lady Why,” in this model 
catalog the name of this book occurs twice in the dic- 
tionary catalog, once under ‘‘ Kingsley” and again under 
the catchword, ‘‘ Madame.” It occurs, also, in each one 
of the classed catalogs under the class ‘‘ Geology.” The 
great end for which books and libraries exist is use. The 
function of books is to be read. Whatever, therefore, 
helps people to read them by making it easy to follow up 
a suggestion whether of subject, author or title, is of 
great importance to popular education. 

In one respect this Catalog of a model library should 

be particularly useful. With its help the labor attending 
the establishment of a public library ia any town or vil- 
lage will be diminished at least one-half. The Catalog 
gives what, in the judgment of competent experts,should 
constitute the first 5,000 volumes purchased by any com- 
munity. The retail price of each book, the publisher’s 
name, the size and date of publication is printed. The 
volume includes an extended list of addresses of pub- 
lishers. It contains, also, the complete method of classify- 
ing, labeling and cata!oging the books. The library once 
having been established, the system of cataloging and 
the method of administration need not be changed until 
the library has vastly outgrown its original foundation. 
It would be surprising if the publication of this Cata- 
log should not forcibly stimulate the present happy ten- 
dency toward the multiplication of libraries. Certainly, 
to any community about to try this form of public 
education, this publication of the Bureau of Education, 
in its wealth of informaiion and suggestion, cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as an inspiration and an im- 
mense labor-saving appliance. 


a. 
te 


City Government in the United States. By Alfred R. 
Conkling. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. $1.00.) 
We are not quite so wholly without “ one popular book in 
the English language on municipal government” as the 
author of this manual describes us as being ; but itis quite 
within limits to say that we have no popular book on the 
subject so complete and so thoroughly up to the issues of 
the times and in all respects to the point as his. The key- 
note of the book is struck in the motto of the Municipal 
League of New York, printed on the title-page, ‘“‘ Munici- 
pal government is business, not politics.” The author 
himself has been a New York Alderman as well as an As- 
semblyman, and has added to his experience in these 
bodies a large amount of comparative study of the ad- 
ministration of other cities in this country and in Europe. 
His book takes a wide range, and is as much to be com- 
mended for its broad philosophical handling of the subject 
as for the minute and thorough mastery of details. The 
American people have yet to learn that municipal govern- 
ments are not pure and simple political agencies, but that 
they are first and foremost the guardians, and, in certain 
respects, administrators of great: property interests. It is 
the agglomeration of these property interests which makes 
the difference between municipal administration and the 
government of a town or of a State. It was this view of 
the matter which led the Commission to devise a plan for 

the government of cities in New York, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Evarts, to recommend, in 1877, a co-ordinate 
body in the city governments of from six to fifteen mem- 
bers chosen by voters who, for two years had paid a tax on 
not less than $500 or a domicil rental of not less than $250. 
In the same business-like view of the matter, Mr. Conkling 
holds that the mayor should be eligible from any part of 
the State where a competent candidate can be found. He 
believes that heads of departments should have seats in 
the city government not to vote, but to discuss and ex- 
plain, and is inclined to favor a bicameral government 
tho he states fairly the reasons, pro and con. He presents 
strongly the case against the theory of bipartisan control 
of the police, and concludes that there is no way to get rid 
of the evils of partisan incompetence and corruption but to 
place the management of the police in the hands of a 
single commissioner, appointed by the mayor and holding 
office subject to his will. On the vexed question of dram 
shops he proposes as the solution of the problem to abolish 
licenses altogether and to substitute for them a general 
system of taxing liquors. As to municipal control of 
water, gas, street railways and other public agencies of 
this nature, he favors it in general and theoretically, but 
does not dare to propose the change while municipal gov- 
ernment is in its present corrupt and generally unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The great savings that could be secured 
in such asystem he prefers to hold up for the present as 
another inducement to citizeus to combine for an honest 
and rational system. Few subjects are omitted. Streets, 
street-cleaning, paving, parks, public works, schools, 
finance, taxation and the all-important question of elec- 
tions are discussed with intelligence and in a style as radi- 
cal as it is practical, The anthor’s conclusion comes, after 
all, to the old principle, that what we have to rely on is 
the intelligence and the civie virtue of the people. He 
cites the fact that, tho the new Builitt charter of Philadel- 
phia is perfect, the men elected to office under it are not 
satisfactory, and the municipal government is not what 
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the charter calls for, but what the officials 
makeit. This is the critical point of the 
whole problem. The morality of the citizen 
is not sufficient without well-trained intelli- 
gence in the citizen. Civic pride, civic devo- 
tion and civic intelligence go, in this mat- 
ter, hand in hand with civic virtue. But 
the foundation on which they have to be 
raised i¢ the moral integrity and soundness 
of the people. Mr. Conkling’s book will ren- 
der good service in pressing these two funda- 
mental points. Itisastrong protest against 
the corrupting influences which destroy 
civic integrity. Its greater service, how- 
ever, is its bold and absolutely independent 
discussion of the practical problems of 
municipal government, and the aid by this 
means brought to the development of civic 
intelligence and high civic standards. We 
would suggest that the effect of the book 
might be increased by an itemized tabular 
statement of the comparative cost of mu- 
nicipal administration in American and 
foreign cities; and we would submit the 
query whether, among the influences which 
have led to the omnipotence of the party 
“boss” in municipal government, a very 
prominent place should not be given to the 
abandonment of election by majority for 
election by plurality, and whether what has 
been gained on the score of convenience by 
the plurality system is not more than coun. 
terbalanced by what it has costin having 
raised the “bosses”? to power. We would 
also suggest to Mr. Conkling as a considera- 
tion for the second edition, which we hope 
will be immediately called for, whether 
something might not be done by law in the 
way of making the duty of voting com- 
pulsory on the citizen. It would seem that 
the franchise is fundamental enough in 
civic life to require those who enjoy it to 
discharge its one great trust and function, 
under pains and penalties for neglect. 


Diary of a Journey Across Tibet. By 
Captain Hamilton Bower, 17th Bengal Cav- 
alry. (Macmiilan & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
**This book is the plain, unvarnished diary 
kept during my journey across Tibet and 
China... and. . . laysno claim to liter- 
ary merit or style.” On confronting such 
phrases the reviewer is almost tempted to 
leave the book unread, for, usually, nothing 
but unrelieved dullness may be expected to 
follow, and ‘“‘the faithful impression,’ 
which the author declares it to be his wish 
to convey, is almost sure not to be convey- 
ed. The picture may be faithful enough, 
but without color the impression is lacking 
in trath. The very word unvarnished 
proves this, for varnish does not hide the 
wood, but, on the contrary, ‘‘ draws out the 
grain.”?’ Without varnish few persons are 
sufficiently expert to tell pine from mahog- 
any. But Captain Bower’s preface does 
him an injustice. If his narrative is less 
interesting than, with such fresh material, 
it might easily have been made, it is yet 
readable, and conveys information of solid 
value to geographers and explorers. The 
fine maps and table of altitudes may also 
prove useful for army use some day when 
England or Russia shall decide that the 
time has cometor their legion to invade 
the now trackless wastes. Besides being a 
painstaking explorer, Captain Bower is a 
thorough sportsman, but has little of the 
naturalist in his make-up. Tohim animals 
are but “game,” and he takes small inter- 
est in their habits and possible uses. Like 
many of his countrymen, he hasa profound 
contempt for uncivilized peoples, evidently 
regarding them only asa little more than 
usually troublesome sort of game; but 
he speaks a good word for the missionaries, 
both Catholic and Protestant, not so much 
for the good which he thinks that they ac- 
complish as for that at which they aim and 
the lives of privation which they so cheer- 
fully endure. The short chapter at the close 
of the book, which contains the author’s 
conclusions in regard to “‘ Religion, Coun- 
try, People,” etc , is one of the most inter- 
esting. He holds that ‘‘ the number of peo- 
ple who can be classed as Buddhists has 
been very much exaggerated ’’; that the 
Buddhism of Tibet is ‘‘strongly impreg- 
nated with Hinduism,” and that in China 
“most people would be astonished at the 
number of Mussulmans and the few Budd- 
hists.’”’ As to government, Captain Bower 
says that ‘the whole country is in the 
hands of an overweening priesthood, who, 
to the power granted them by law and cus- 
tom, add the fearful weapon that supersti- 
tion places in their bands to grind the peo- 
ple down toa condition that certainly, as 
regards those living around monasteries in 
church lands, is little better than slavery; 
and as regards the rest, is far from the state 
of freedom under which nations develop 
and civilization advances.’’ The custom of 
polyandry, which tho not universally, is 
still largely practiced, Captain Bower 


thinks “we may safely assume was origi- 
nally introduced on economic grounds by 
some far-seeing statesman, who realized 
that ina country where so little land is 
capable of being brought under cultivation 
a large increase in the population must 
either lead to great poverty or to emigra- 
tiov, and emigration is rendered out of the 
question by the fact that Tibetans are quite 
incapable of living out of their own coun- 
try—moving toa more genial climate they 
quickly sicken. In Baltistan they are Mo- 
hammedans, following the precepts of that 
religion as regards their marriage customs, 
the result being over-population and ex- 
tfeme poverty; while in Ladakh ‘“ Bud- 
dhism,”’ and its customs, “‘leadjto compara- 
tive plenty.”” The Buddhist monks are so 
jealous and suspicious of all foreigners that 
Captain Bower learned little that is new in 
regard to their tenets or customs, and in that 
little was nothing to their credit. Bud- 
dhism is nothing but an empty, crumbling 
shell. 


Memoirs of King Richard the Third, and 
Some of His Contemporaries, with an His- 
torical Drama on the Battle of Bosworth. By 
Jobn Heneage Jesse. A new edition in two 
volumes. (Francis J. Harper, New York.) 
One of the most interesting characters in 
English history is that of Richard III. In 
teresting, because strong and puzzling. 
Was he the monster of tradition ? He cer- 
tainly showed himself to be in many re- 
spects a wise, capable and farsighted ruler 
in a troublous time. Was he also the 
bloody tyrant of Shakespeare and the nurs- 
ery tales? This question Mr. Jesse has not 
sought to answer, but rather to afford ma- 
terials to enable the reader to answer for 
himself. That a new edition has been 
called for so many years after the issue of 
the first edition (in 1861), would indicate 
that it has been found to serve this purpose 
to a certain extent, and, possibly, that no 
later information in regard to the subject 
has come to light. The author has taken a 
world of pains. One shudders to think of 
the endless folios carefully examined to es- 
tablish the truth of each little point. But, 
after it all, what is the result? Thereis no 
clear and sharp picture of any one event or 
character left upon the reader’s mind. The 
author’s caution is so excessive that he 
hardly dares to make a single unqualified 
statement. No sooner does he seem to be 
on the point of uttering an opinion, ora 
conclusion, than he half withdraws it, and 
offers another in its stead, which, in its 
turn, is also half withdrawn. Consequent- 
ly one does not read with any feeling of sat- 
isfaction. Few of us care to undertake the 
labor of weighing authorities, balancing 
the conflicting statements of several little 
known chroniclers against each other, even 
if we had the material at hand to enable us 
todoso. This discrimination is the histo- 
rian’s proper business. If he, with all his 
researches and resources, cannot come to 
definite conclusions, how shall the general 
reader? The whole book has an amateur- 
ish air. One would guess it to be the work 
of a person who, having abundance of time 
and studious tastes, has deeply enjoyed the 
leisurely toil of gathering the materials for 
his work, digging for them in piles of half- 
forgotten chronicles, as happily and pa- 
tiently as an archeologist explores an an- 
cient mound. One almost envies him his 
delight in his pursuit; but the general 
reader prefers results. As a picture of the 
times one such book as Bulwer’s * Last of 
the Barons,’ in spite of acknowledged his- 
torical inaccuracies, is worth a hundred 
such histories ; yet it is readable, and bas 
good points. Itis rather unusual to finda 
history serving as an introduction to a 
drama, yet this is what this Life of Richard 
IIL really is. Mr. Jesse made all these 
laborious researches in preparation for 
writing the poetical “‘ Drama of the Battle 
of Bosworth,” which fills the last third of 
the second volume. The drama has a few 
really fine passages, but, as a whole, it is 
one of those monotonous productions which 
show little to censure and less to admire. 


Volume V of the New Johnson’s Univer- 
sal Cyclopedia is now ready for delivery. 
The revision is under the direction of Pres. 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., supported 
by a corps of thirty six editors, and aided by 
a large company of eminent European and 
American specialists. (A. J. Johnson Com- 
pany, New York. Eight volumes. $48 
and $55 the set.) The present volume covers 
the vocabulary from Kingston to Mozam- 
bique Channel. It* contains ten maps of 
American States, two of cities and a-physi- 
cal map of the world, with very numerous 


. illustrative cuts and explanatory diagrams 


scattered through the volume. The ex- 
treme condensed brevity of the articles re- 
mains a characteristic feature of the work, 
and in this volume, as in those which pre- 
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ceded, continues to increase very largely 
the number of subjects admitted to the 
titles index. The most extended and 
elaborate treatment we bave observed, is 
under the general title Marriage, on the. 
various aspects of which we have two dis- 
tinct articles by Munroe Smith and two 
by F. Sturges Allen, and one by J. S. Bill- 
ings. The article on ‘‘-Meteorology” is the 
striking one contributed to the first edition 
by Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale, revised for 
the new edition by Simon Newcomb. We 
note, too, a remarkably compact article on 
“Christian Missions,” by the Rev. E. M. 
Bliss, editor of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia of Mis- 
sions.” The volume is done in the general 
method, which was fully explained in THE 
INDEPENDENT of February 22d, 1893. The 
high standard of the work seems to be main- 
tained as the most comprehensive and sub- 
stantially American cyclopedia. 


Famous Leaders among Men is the new 
volume contributed by Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton to her series of popular biographies. 
The volume opens with a sketch of Bona- 
parte, written in heroic vein and up to the 
high-water mark of Napoleon worship. The 
sketches that follow are of Nelson, General 
Sherman, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Bunyan, Thomas 
Arnold, Wendell Phillips and Charles 
Kingsley—a series of good sketches of good 
men which may, let us hope, outweigh the 
excessive hero worship of the opening 
sketch. (Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Macmillan & Co., of this city, have added 
two numbers to their edition of The Temple 
Shakespeare, “‘The Merchant of Venice” 
and thecomedy of ‘“‘ A Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream.’”’ The edition, as we scarcely need 
remind readers of THE INDEPENDENT, is in 
size convenient for the pocket, contains a 
preface, glossary and very brief notes for 
each play by Israel Gollancz, and is repub- 
lished from the approved text of the latest 
Cambridge edition. The type is distinct, 
wellcut and readable. Each tiny volume 
has an artistic Shakespearean etching for 
frontispiece, and is otherwise put up in 
thoroughly good form. 


The Ariel Shakespeare (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, in forty volumes, 75 
cents per volume separately, $30 the set in 
leather, $16 in cloth), is now complete in 
forty volumes, the thirty-seven plays in 
thirty-seven volumes and three extra vol- 
umes one each for the poems, sonnets and a 
glossary. The text, as we have said before, 
is substantially that of the Cambridge Edi- 
tion. The type is a new font of good read- 
able brevier. The paper is excellent, and 
the form permits it to be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. Theedition is exclusive- 
ly a reading edition without note or com- 
ment, and the glossary, instead of being 
distributed through the volumes, is placed 
at the end in a number by itself. The fine 
outline illustrations, by Frank Howard, 
form a feature in the edition. They are 500 
in number and were first published in 1833. 
Comparing this with the new miniature 
“Temple ” Shakespeare, now publishing by 
the Macmillans, characteristic features ap- 
pear in both, leaving each distinct and inde 
pendent of the other, for the buyer to 
choose between them. Both are marvels of 
convenience and beauty, considerably dif- 
ferent in form, but not much in size, and 
printed with type of different face and cut, 
but with little to choose between them as 
to legibility or beauty. Those who wish 
simply a reading edition in the smallest di- 
mensions consistent with legible type, will 
prefer ‘‘ The Ariel.”” Those who wish to be 
helped out in the hard and blind spots of 
the reading witha brief note, and who are 
insecure without a glossary at hand, will 
be suited exactly with ‘‘The Temple’’ edi- 
tion. 


A Corner of Cathay. Studies from Life 
among the Chinese. By Adele M. Fielde. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $38.00.) We 
shall have to plead previous ignorance of 
the art school of Go Leng, at Swatow, 
China, whose pupils are said to have illus- 
trated this volume. The work itself is 
guaranty enough if more was needed of 
being Chinese in origiu and first rate as to 
merit at that. There are twelve illustrations 
and each perfect in Chinese character and 
beauty, finished in the peculiar ivory haze 
which the Chinese succeed in throwing over 
their work. The sixteen chapters are 
sprightly sketches based on perscnal studies 
in China carried on during a residence of 
fifteen years’ duration. They relate to sub- 
jects grave and gay and humdrum, such as 
farm life and domestic economy in the 
last class, fabulous people and animals and 
queer entertainments or children’s games 
in the second and in the first mortuary 
customs, Confucius and his teachings, etc. 
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Some of the chapters have been published 
in the monthlies. The larger part comes 
out now for the first time and at a very 
opportune moment. 


Citizenship. A Book for Classes in Gov. 
ernment and Law. By Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., LL.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) We 
can give this little manual a hearty com- 
mendation for its purpose. It presents 
everything in brief and in outline but with 
definiteness on the one hand and with suf. 
ficient fullness on the other, and under the 
general head of International Law, in peace 
andin war, and National Law in the two 
relations of Public Law and Private Law. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. RICHARD Hovey has just finished 
the translation of four plays by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


..-“* As Natural as Life” is the title of a 
little volume of “ familiar studies of inward 
culture,’”’ by the Rev. Charles G. Ames, suc- 
cessor of the Rey. James Freeman Clarke 
as pastor of the Church of the Disciples, in 
Bostun, Mass. The volume is issued by 
James H. West, of that city. 








--.eThe autumn issue of The Quarterly 
Illustrator points out the summer haunts 
of two or three hundred artists, gives views 
of studio interiors, mostly English, with 
portraits of eighteen American artists. Its 
continued story, entitled ‘‘ Monda,” is 
written by George Parson Lathrop. 


...»-Macmillan & Co, will publish this 
month “The Vagabonds,” by Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Woods; also Browning’s ‘‘ Aso- 
lando,” forming the seventeenth and con- 
cluding volume of their ‘‘ Library Edition.” 
A new nine-volume complete edition of 
Browning is announced by the same pub- 
lishers. 


... The New Englana Kitchen Magazine, 
published in Boston and edited by Mrs. Es- 
telle M. H. Merrill, of Cambridge, and Miss 
Anna Barrows, is designed to introduce 
into American homes such scientific and 
sanitary methods of cooking and house- 
keeping as are taught in schools of domes- 
tie science. 5 


.... We are glad to see that Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are to publish an edition of 
Select Poems, by Sidney Lanier, It will be 
suitable for use of students in our high 
schools and colleges. The editor is Prof. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., of the University of 
Texas, and an introduction will give a de- 
tailed sketch of his life and a critical study 
of his poetry. 


..»-Miss Alice English, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English, of Newark, N.J., 
has collected and edited, for publication by 
private subscription, between two and three 
hundred of her father’s poems. The best 
known of these is, without doubt, ‘‘ Ben 
Bolt,” written in 1843. The volume will 
notinclude “‘ Battle Lyrics,’’ published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


...-Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are about 
to publish Mr. Erving Winslow’s transla- 
tion of ‘* Pélléas and Mélisande,’’ by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck ; ‘‘ Twenty-Five Years of 
Scientific Progress” and other Essays, by 
Dr. William North Rice, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and “American Charities,” by Dr. 
Amos G. Warner, of Leland Standford, Jr., 
University, being the fourth volume of 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics.”’ 


.... The Dial notes with gratification that 
not onlyis there no shrinkage to be ob- 
served in the publishers’ lists for the com- 
ing season, as the business depression of 
the past year might lead us to expect, but 
the lists show a marked increase over any 
of previous years. Also more than the 
usnal number of very important and ex- 
pensive books are promised, with at least 
the usual number of books of unquestion- 
able and serious interest. J'he Critic also 
reports that the publishers “have never 
seemed more encouraged.”’ 


...-Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will pub- 
lish a second series of essays of Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, of The Outlook, to be issued 
in form similar to ‘‘My Study Fire’; a 
second series of ‘‘ Vignettes,” by Austin 
Dobson; “The Highway of Sorrow,” a 
novel dealing with the persecutions of the 
Stundists, written by Miss Hesba Stretton 
in collaboration with a celebrated Russian 
writer, reported to be Stepniak ; a book on 
China by Mr. Chester Holcombe; a collec- 
tion of stories, ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush,” by Jan MacLaren, and the ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of the Duchesse de Gontant,’’ which 
cover a period of more than fifty years, in- 
cluding the French Revolution and the 
Restoration. 
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..--Among the books to be published im- 
mediately by Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
Mr. Cable’s “John March, Southerner”; 
Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron's ‘ Butterfly 
Hunters in the Caribbees”; ‘‘ Pomona’s 
Travels,’ by Mr. Frank R. Stockton ; 
“Polly,” with illustrations by A. Cas- 
taigne, by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page; Mr. 
Gladstone’s translation of the “‘ Odes of 
Horace”’; “ Life and Letters of Erasmus,” 
by Mr. James Anthony Froude; ‘ Wild 
Beasts,” by John Hampden Porter, and 
«The Art of the American Wood Engraver,” 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in an edition 
of one hundred copies, the text bound in a 
separate volume. The Scribners are also 
publishing an American edition of the 
novels of Henry Kingsley, beginning with 
“ Ravenshoe.” 


....Mr. B. F. Stevens has now on hand 
the new work of calendaring and arranging 
the family papers of William Legge, sec- 
ond Earlof Dartmouth, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies under Lord North from 
1772 to 1775 when he was appointed lord 
privy seal. Benjamin Franklin said of him 
that he was “a truly good man, and wishes 
sincerely a good understanding with the 
Colonies but does not seem to have strength 
equal to his wishes.”” At all events, he pre- 
sented the bill for restraining American 
commerce and, after much hesitation, came 
out strong and inflexible on the ground that 
overpowering force was the only solution of 
the Colonial difficulty. He was an amiable 
and pious man who has been supposed by 
some to be the original of Richardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison. Lord Bute refused 
to appoint him lord of the bedchamber, 
“ Lest so sanctimonious a man should gain 
too far on his Majesty’s piety.’’ He is best 
remembered by his efficient promotion of 
the incorporation in 1769 of Dartmouth 
College, which was so named in honor of 
theearl. Itis the hope of discovering new 
papers bearing on this most memorable 
and far-reaching act of his life, quite 
as much as his political connection with the 
Colonies in the critical three years preced- 
ing 1775, which gives interest to his family 
papers. 


....-The public has occasion to mourn the 
death of Mr. Birdseye Blakeman as truly 
as the American Book Compa.y, which he 
was prominent in organizing, and whose 
president he was until declining health 
compelled his resignation last spring, and 
drove him abroad to seek health in a cruise 
around the Mediterranean ports. He died 
Sunday last at his country home, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., about seventy years old, leav- 
ing a wife, son and daughter. He was born 
in Norwalk, Conn., and began early in life 
publishing books in this city. He took up 
the particular department of schoolbooks, 
and organized the well-known house of Shel- 
don, Blakeman & Co., afterward changed to 
that of Ivison, Blakeman & Co., with which 
he was connected until the firm was absorb- 
ed, five years ago, into the American Book 
Company, under the direction of Mr. Blake- 
Inan as president. In both these connec- 
tions he gave a great impulse to the devel- 
opment and perfection of schoolbooks in 
this country, especially when he was able 
to command the resources of the American 
Book Company for the development of his 
plans. In the Grolier Club he showed him- 
self a true lover of good books, well made 
and bound. His native town received from 
him last year the characteristic gift of a 
public library. He belonged, we under- 
stand, to the Union League, the Grolier 
and the Aldine Clubs. 
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The Marvels of Modern Missions. 


With a chromo-lithogra gi atte map of the world, 
showing the prevailing religions of the world and the 
progress of evangelization. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, $1.50. ‘ 
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book on Missions has been published in our time. 
Nowhere else in four hundred and thirty pages—un- 
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meetings, find more valuable material in terse and 
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NEW BOOKS. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, 
and Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Provinces 
and elsewhere. By FRANK BOLLES, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Snow” and “At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Danvis Folks. 
Avery readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, fishing, and 
“bees,” with both Yankee and French-Canadian 
dialects, and nolittle humor. By ROWLAND E. 
ROBINSON, author of “ Vermont,” in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


Childhood in Literature 
and Art. 


With some Observations on Literature for Chil- 
dren. A book of high critical character and in- 
terest, studyingthe meaning of the appearance 
and disappearance of childhood as a subject for 
story, poetry, and art, in Greece, Rome, Judea, 
in the Middle Ages, and in modern times. By 
HoRACE E, SCUDDER, author of “* Men and Let- 
ters,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.26. 


The Chase of St. Castin, 
and other Tales. 


A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, mostly 
based on historical incidents, by Mrs. CATHER- 
woop, author of **The Lady of Fort St. John,” 
“Old Kaskaskia,” etc: 16mo, $1.25. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
apan,. 


A work of great interest on the less-known por- 
tions and customs of Japan, by LAFCADIO 
HEARN, author of “Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literature,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $4.0). 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A charming out-door book on things observed in 
Florida, by BRADFORD TORREY, author of 
“Birds in tne Bush,” * A Rambler’s Lease,’ and 
“ The Foot-Path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folks, By EDITtTH M. THOMAS, 
author of ** Lyrics and Sonnets,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. A choice holiday book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By 
the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. 304 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Full of vue. spirituality, evangelical truth and 
common sen 


PATHS AND BY-PATHS. _ By Mrs. M. A. 
Pickford. 352 pp. 12mo. 5illustrations. $1.25. 


“A useful story, designed to show the right way to 
settle many soc al eee — trouble tender 
consciences.” ‘W YORK OBSERVER. 


WON BY LOVE. By Mrs. S. S. Wood. i2mo. 
252 pp ‘4illustrations. $1. 


“A well-told story. The family of a sick mother 3s 
vividly presented, and the struggle of some of 
children to supply her place evokes the simpathy of 


the reader. RELIGIOUS HERALD. 
COsEy. Con NER STORIES. By A.L. Noble 
and E. A. H r. 4to. Colored covers. 12 full-page 


cuts in Sack "j vols. in a box, $1; separately 25 cents. 


Fidoand His Friends. Favorite Pets. 
Between-Times Stories, Fireside Steries. 


Capital books to read to children or for the children 
themselves to read. Large type and fine paper. 


RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A.L. Noble. 223 
pp. 12mo. 4illustrations. $1. 


“ An attractive, glavasing, s and helpful stery. The 
outcome is delight 1, and t eo lesson, one of courage, 
faithfulness and ——~h ZION’S HERALD. 


THE STARRY SKIES. By A nes Giberne. 
Profusely illustrated. 234 p 12mo. 

“A well-written book, on aining m9 interesting 
information concerning the solar world which sets 
the ae to thinking, and instructs while! it amuses 

them THE INTERIOR. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. Ten capital 
stories, illustrated. Manilla covers. 4 cts. Specially 
adapted for distribution in the homes of working- 
men. Send a two-cent stamp for sample. 


THE FAMtLY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC 
FOR _1895. 10 cts. A welcome annual visitor in 
many homes for half a century. 

ASSYRIAN ECHOES O ‘. ok WORD. 
By Thomas Laurie, D.D. 380 pp. 

“ Every student of the Bible #, a, Rite ofa 
Bible olsen will find this book a most interesting and 
helpful one.’ CHRISTIAN WORK. 

CRU™MBS OF COMFORT. By ern. ba A. No- 
ble. Square 2%mo _ Dainty cloth, gilt, 40c 

“ This is a sweet little book that will hme comfort 


to many a sorrowing heart.’"* CENTRAL BAPTIST. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 E. 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. S. FRANCISCO, 735MarketSt. 





SUCCESS FUL. ADVERTISERS are using 
Remington County Seat Lists They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 





WEBSTER’S , 
INTERNATIONAL 
yer to cover, DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unab \dged.” 








Cover to Cover. 





raphy, 
Be Fiction, Ete. 
Standard of the U.S 
Gov't Printing Offi ce,the 


reme Court and 
Bi of a "eat ly all the School-@ 





a P.. Hen. D. Sy erewer, 
Supreme “C ‘Court eo 


the one grea t standard at authority.” 
Send | for fre free Se ee containing specimen pages. 


4 
2G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
r Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


ag Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. ; 


Orrvereen a 


For the Chidren. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
for Sunday, Christmas, and Junior 
Work; 88 blocks. 
Teaches the hig Commandments and books of the 


Bible in order. Map of Palestine on reverse side. 
Folder ra han Bible race answers and refer- 














ences. Fe _ aly $1; TL ge be ‘oe 
dorsed "S sho; neent, and © 

wan' A dress. with ‘st tamp A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
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STATIONERY ETC. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, pmported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York. 
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MUSIC. 


CHURCH GEO. 8S. HUTCHINGS, 

. BOSTON. 
Richard Henry Warren, 

ORGANS “s*s‘necesz, 
503 Sth Ave., New York. 
NEW + Pa BOOKS 

For potas ME 

istian En envor _— --- 


For Worivan MEET 
1 Hymns Noe. $ yand 6 Ooms ed, 


pe: 
Smal. TyRe per 100 
For MID-wtEK 4 tS unpay SeHoors 


So: No. Cloth. F100 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN fier Aiiaieie 
meaner foe 8 215 Wabash A 


LEARN «sr ORGAN 


“ CLARKE’S NEW MET NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ’ 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is needed for a mastery of the 
instrument. $2.50. 


““EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


Fasy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


““BELLAK’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 cents; 
Boards, $1.00. 


“Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 cents; 
Beards, $1.00. 








$30 per 100 








Any book mailed post-paid on receipt of 
price. Send for catalogues of organ music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO.,Phila. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy paymerts. 

New styles just intreduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 





























JI. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


EDUCATION. 
MISS BA'RD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


eet F a 234 year. Primary. Intermedi- 
uege Pre ory courses. Music, 
and ti th. wan vay Caref reful attention to morals and 
s. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


9 East 49th 8 
Four departments: primary. asker, middle, and 
senior. Prepares for all colleges and for business. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. 
© pupils received in Principal's - aiaade 
Fourteenth year begins October first. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
INCETON, NEW JERSE 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 
ern ——, = 


J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., Presi 

CiRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO. year begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for colle . divest ecial 
courses of study. For Young ae and Children. 
ee &. Suabe. A.M. { Principals. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HILisipt,NORWALK,CONN. Exceptional ad va: ntages. 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Vocal, Violin, 
Piano departments conducted by New York artists. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C. Y bey LL. De 
Dean. Case system of instruction. 
after course of three o vests, Morning division, 9to : 
evening division, 8to10. For catalogues apply to 
Prof. CLARENCE D. eet. 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ne ist 9 best Normal] and ge ge raduate 



































fine list of special Seachars for kinds of Wg 
Schools reowmanta® No | to sapeyers. 
H. S. KELLOGG. Man 


‘61 East Ninta ‘Sr. "New YORE. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, O°F PSE: 


Combines individual teaching with exce aienal, ad- 
pag for home and out-dser life. Labora se. 
2 bo: F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 








University smemepsne> 
Law School _ gaiiaie coarse 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Ai rofessor 1 FE, RUSSELL 
ro sor lI. F. 
as Broadway, N. *y. City. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


POINTS IN THE CURRENCY PROB- 
LEM. 


THOSE who have followed our discus- 
sion of the currency problem thus far 
have seen that the plan of basing the issue 
of our currency under proper conditions 
upon the assets of our banks has advan- 
tages which no other method provides. It 
allows for the cheapest possible rate of 
interest to borrowers and allows also for 
elasticity. 

A practical example will show in figures 
what is meant by elasticity as well as apy 
long discussion. The following table 
shows the bank-note circulation in Can- 
ada and in the United States for the years 
1891, 1892 and 1898, the Canadian figures 
being taken from a paper by Mr. A. J. 
Rooks, Cashier of the Fayette County 
Bank, Somerville, Tenn.: 

















United States National Bank 
MonrTs. Notes Outstanding. 
1891. 1892, 1893. 
January... .$177,287,846 $178,078,585 $174,404,424 
February... 175,721,789 178,205,496 174,891,253 
March...... 178,663,374 172,621,875 175,422,388 
April -- 171,805,064 172,529,451 176,004,544 
ae 170,419,376 172,476,575 176,865,614 
June........ 169,237,459 172,499,349 177,164,255 
°C. 167,927,574 172,683,850 178,713,692 
August..... 168,543,059 172,527,713 183,755,148 
September.. 171,334,339 172,656,429 198,980,368 
October..... 171,935,706 172,786,760 208,690,580 
November.. 172,184,558 172,432,146 209,311,993 
December... 172,993,607 178,614,871  ........ 
Canadian 
MONTH. Bank-Note Circulation. 
1891. 1892. 1893. 
January.... $31,662,099 $32,705,400 $82,831,747 
February. 31,925,749 82,711,015 32,978,840 
March...... 33,020,661 32,483,263 33,430,883 
er 30,904,096 31,496,369 32,833,073 
May.<..03555 80,917,214 31,383,218 31,927,343 
SOMB ccs ccd 31,379,886 82,614,699 83,483,413 
SORE, Kani vivs 30.579,968 32,488,718 82,673,468 
August..... 82,012,196 32,646,187 33,308,967 
September.. 34,083,031 34,927,615 35,128,926 
October .... 37,182,768 38,688,429 36,906,941 
November... 37,430,690 87,124,605 35,120,361 
December.. 35,634,129 36,194,023 34,418,936 





The expansion in the United States dur- 
ing the latter part of 1893 was owing to 
the panic, and upon this point it will be 
noticed that the large increase came after 
the most pressing demand was over. The 
slowness with which an increase in circu- 
lation under the National Bank Act is 
brought about is an argument against 
that system of issuing notes on bonds. 
The normal differences between the 
Canadian system and our own are better 
illustrated by the year 1891. In that year, 
it will be observed, that the difference in 
the amount of our National bank notes 
from month to month was no greater than 
the fluctuations in the Canadian bank- 
note circulation, altho the Canadian total 
was but one-sixth of ours. In short, in 
that year the variation in the volume of 
Canadian bank notes was five times 
greater in proportion than the variation 
in our own National bank notes. 

Thus the Canadian system has two 
advantages; one, that it enables the 
Canadian banks to put out or withdraw 
bank notes in accordance with the demand 
for them ; and secondly, that this process 
goes on simultaneously with the changes 
in that demand. It may be well to pause 
for a moment here to say a word about the 
office of the banks in regulating the supply 
of money to the demand under the 
suggested system. Some persons fear 
that such a method would leave too much 
power in the hands of the bankers ; that 
is, that they would singly or by combina- 
tion compel money to be put out and to 
stay out or to be taken in and stay in; 
that, in short, they would regulate the flow 
of money arbitrarily, A moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, will show that this fear is 
groundless. How can a bank get any of 
its money into circulation? There is 
practically but one way, and that is 
through its loans. It is through the pay- 
ing out of depositors’ money borrowed by 
its customers that the bank would find its 
opportunity for putting its own notes into 
circulation; but this opportunity would 
be rigidly limited by the demand upon the 
bank for borrowings. If merchants and 
farmers were for any reason unwilling to 
borrow money, no circulating medium of 


any kind could get out of the bank vaults 
into gerieral use except, of course, such 
money. as the depositors would themselves 
withdraw on their own accounts, in cash 
outside of check exchanges: The aim of 
the bank is to collect depositors’ money in 
small amounts and to loan it out to those 
who wish capital in their business. If this 
process be applied to all the banks in the 
country it is manifest that no more money 
would be put out by the banks in the 
United States as a whole than was 
demanded by the needs of business. 

On the other hand, if there should be a 
large legitimate demand for money for 
any reason there is nothing to make us 
believe that the bank would not gladly re- 
spond to it. The loaning of the depositors’ 
money and its own capital is the business 
for which itis organized. Whatever it earns 
itearns in that way; andif itcould lend out 
its whole capital in bank. notes there is no 
reason for believing that it would not 
gladly embrace the opportunity to make 
that much extra profit. Without such 
demand from tradesmen and farmers no 
money could be loaned by the bank, and 
in the face of such a demand no money 
could very well be held back. 

All the bankers throughout the civilized 
world are agreed that by no, process of 
reasoning can the amount of currency re- 
quired by a nation be definitely ascertain- 
ed. No Secretary of the Treasury can 
state this required amount any more than 
he can tell how many pounds of beef or of 
butter will be required to feed the people. 
This is the fatal weakness of our present 
system, that the amount of our circu- 
lating medium is arrived at in arbitrary 
figures ; nor can any one tell whether 
such arbitrary circulation is really suited 
to the needs of trade or not. Leaving the 
volume of the money of the country to be 
determined by the banks would leave the 
adjustment to be ascertained as automat- 
ically and as naturally as is now the case 
with our production of meat and butter. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LEss activity is shown in business cir- 
cles than two weeks ago, and there are 
several reasons for this. Many retailers 
have bought sufficient of this season’s 
goods, unless they could feel stronger 
assurances of a consumptive demand 
equal to their purchases. In sections 
affected by the low prices of agricultural 
products aud where industry has not fully 
revived their selections have unnecessarily 
been made with caution ; so that time is 
needed to demonstrate the future course 
of affairs; in fact, thisis now the most un- 
satisfactory feature of the whole situation, 
Confidence, however, has not received 
any set-back; and the amount of pru- 
dence generally exhibited is the surest 
guaranty of substantial progress later on. 
One of the strongest factors on which to 
build is the abundance and cheapness of 
money. Lenders of good character and 
with good collateral now find no difficulty 
in securing funds. Again, the fall rush 
has naturally reached its limit in some 
branches of trade, and the approach of the 
elections furnishes more or less uncer- 
tainly and distraction. During the past 
two weeks the prices of many raw prod- 
ucts, such as grain, cotton, groceries, pork 
products, etc., has been downward; and 
this has modified the spirit of buoyancy 
which was developing. This is an era of 
low prices, and profits are corresponding- 
ly small. Large amounts of idle capital 
are waiting employment, and under condi- 
tions which now exist the expected revival 
cannot long be postponed. The present 
lull will serve to” promote calmer and 
sounder views as to the future than would 
be possible under a continual rush. 








Prices on the Stock Exchange suffered a 
further decline last week. This was ow- 
ing more to greater activity of the bears 
and a willingness of the bulls to see prices 
decline than to any intrinsic weakness in 
the market. It is true that railroad earn- 
ings are less satisfactory, 48 roads report- 
ing a loss of 1% in the third week of Sep- 
tember compared with last year, and that 
there is more or less cutting on east bound 
rates; but these are regarded as merely 
temporary drawbacks, and all good secu- 
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rities are held with remarkable firmness 

If there is little disposition to buy stocks 
or bonds there is much less inclination to 
sellthem. The declaration of the usual 
New York Central dividend was some- 
what of a surprise to the bears ; and the 
progress made in the Reading and other 
railroad reorganizations strengthens fa- 
vorable expectations. Europe shows little 
interest in this market; but the reviving 
tendencies in London and Berlin are 
growing stronger, and must ere long 
make themselves felt here. One great 
load has been taken from the London 
market; the Baring liquidation. Three 
years ago the Bank of England took 
charge of the liabilities of this firm which 
amounted to about $120,000,000. To-day 
that indebtedness is less than $10,000,000 

and a syndicate has been formed to pur- 
chase the remaining South American 
stocks held by the firm, thus practically 
closing the last chapter in a catastrophe 
which marked the beginning of the late 
depression. The anthracite coal trade 
shows surprising demoralization in view 
of the improvement in other departments 
of trade, and a sharp contraction in pro- 
duction has been ordered by company 
managers. In October, 1893, the produc- 
tion was about 4,500,000 tons. This month 
an attempt will be made to limit it to 
3,000,000. Meanwhile, the coal shares 
have been well supported in the Stock 
Market. Currency is going westward 
more slowly than usual, owing to the 
ample reserves of interior banks for crop 
purposes. Money has consequently been 
plentiful here, and rates if anything show- 
ed a downward tendency. Call loans are 
quoted 1@1}%. Time loans were 14@47 
for one to six months. The supply of 
commercial paper showed no increase 
best double names being quoted at 3}@4¢ 
for two to four months. 





The following is a c omparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 29. Sept. 22. Increase. 
LOans .......068 $497,£61,000 $497,919,400 *$358.400 
Specie..........06 92,010,500 91,862,400 148,100 
Legal tenders... 115,439,700 115,094,300 345,400 
Deposits. ...... . 586,633,500 587,928,100 * 1,294,500 
Circulation...... 10,803,800 10,440,500 364,300 


The following shows the relation b- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........006 $92,010,500 $91,862,400 $148,100 

Legal tenders.... 115,439,700 + —:115,094,3u0 345,400 
Total reserve.. $207,450,20)  $206,956,700 $493,500 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 146,658,375 146,982,025 *323,650 
Surp. reserve.. $60,791,825 $59,974,675 $817,150 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows: 


September 30th, 1893—Surplus.............0.06+ $24,120,500 
October Ist, 1892—Surplus...............ss000s 4,392,400 
October 3d, 1891—Surplus.........,...esseesees 3,102,750 
October 4th, 1890—Surplus ............sseesee5 11,511,200 


October Sth, 1889—Surplus...........sessseeeees 1,668,050 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Measrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


DUMB GAGE. 6 0ccccss occcccces: cecessesee cossencd 4.85545 
inh nd: 5 64890- vevesccegecesoess secsecs coccsocsl 4.8634—64 
Cable transfers. LON TOE OEP POT 4.863464 
GONE, BU nncsccdecspecvecsevessvocs 060d 4.8544— 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 


- Asked 
BB in20ne ‘congoores | Sbbbicseddincesunchvegueesee . 
G0, RawWsverOS.. ..0000.ccccscccvcescccccecoesee am 114 
Registered COUpONS......0...4..00.+++-eeeeelld 11546 
New 5s, Registered..........cssecesccesseeve 9 119g 
Registered coupons .............0.ceeseee00s 119 119% 
CUFrency 66, 18B5........cccccccessseccecscces 101 os 
QumrOmGy Gh, BIG ...c. . covcccsccccccsccesces 104 
CORED ORI TR, BIE > wesc ccosestcccpsscesbicsccsa 107 
OUTRO Bb, BBs 0 sccsccoctcssceccece cosese 110 
SPEER GA, TBD. 0 c0ccces con sve sevecsccens 113 
SUTIN, osucg-cocnssscccsssepenetactia 103 
SEN ME vinceude ch pentecccsoccriccaivionn 103% 
II, Baia vines ccsnstidctiicessdsadeosd 10434 
Cherokee, 1899........ccccccccccccsccccesseree 10546 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing September 29th, were : 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current + 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid Asked 
AMEFICR..........000cescec00 200 212 
American Exchange....... 1553¢ 155 160 
Broadway...........s..s0... 220 236 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 160 165 185 
Central National........... 10% «= 10 
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Sales. Bid. Asked. 
2% 450 ae, 
428 4% ove 
142 135 150 
25046 200 cae 
11% wm seve 
285% ove 286 
135 140 160 
- 6% 2,090 on 
540 2,500 asee 
119 4 125 
190 191 198 
M84 Prey ig 
161% 150 coos 
305 325 
IPViINg.....cssccsescsees sevve 140 135 aad 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 185 210 
Lincoln National. ~ 436 525 cae 
Manhattan........ 18544 ony 
Market and Fulto 210 225 
Mechanics’....++ «++ 175 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 150 165 
Mercantile...... pececeveceacs 130 200 
Merchants’........-seseee0e 135 bes 
Merchants’ Exchange 10 dee 
Metropolitan.......sssssee0s pees 6 
Metropolis.....0.-scecseeseee 425 465 
Mount MOMTIS......e0eeeeee8 150 NF 
NQBSAU.....0..cccccees severe 165 170 
New YOrk....cesscecceccereee 5 oose 239 
New York County.......... 605 520 600 
New Yor« Nat. Exchange. 108 105 15 
Ninth National............. 120% us aaee 
Nineteenth Ward...... .... 145 125 mane 
North America. ....e.-..+000 56 140 165 
Oriental ...00 sccccccrseccrce 232 aoe 240 
PACHAIC. .20..0000 cress csccece Wie 170 cece 
DERE. 0s Keccesecebetscovcccce 281 275 3u0 
People’S.....2.seeceeseveee ave = - 270 266 tee 
PROMI. ccccsccvccccccccece - us 125 
Republic....-sesceersee eevee 155 155 165 
Seaboard National 170 10 coos 
Secoad National... 350 300 esos 
Seventh National... 125 120 ses 
Shoe and Leather.. 11234 105 110 
Southera National.. 156 160 Soak 
State of New York 106 106 108 
Third National... 105 105 acces 
Tradesmen’s........ awe 79% owes 90 
United States National... 175 175 cece 
Western National.......... 110 110 165. 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sailer. 
H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... 95 100 99 
dO. dO, 2d DEA.....cercceceeees 95 100 
Proctor & Gambie, COM ........+06 13 oe 
do. GO. PE... seven 133 . 
P, Lorillard Co., Com.........« eevee ce ee 
dO, =O. = PLd...seee coe coves 115 119 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Cellaloid CO.....e.c00.scecersccccees 67 70 7 
100 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Equitable Mortgage Company, 
which suspended August 31st, 1893, has 
been reorganized, and a new company 
formed to succeed it, which was granted 
a special charter by the last Legislature. 
The President will be Charles M. Preston, 
at present Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of this State. 


....The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 


$1,000 Lotos Club 6% income bonds.............. 15 
$6,000 N. Y. and Harlem River Ist 7%..... + A21K 
$4,000 Panama Rd. Co. 6% sinking fund subsidy 

ns ccc ch qe ngesdvesscbeensié 97 


10 shares New England Loan and Trust Co...100 
100 shares Tex. and Pac. Coal Co., $160 each.....4 
lmembership N. Y. Society Library.......... $15 

....The cotton seed oil mills of England 
import their cotton seed almost exclusive- 
ly from Egypt. The oil is used in soap 
factories, and a considerable quantity of it 
is shipped to the Mediterranean where, 
without doubt, it is transformed into 
“ pure olive oil,’’ much of which is sent to 
the United States and purchased by our 
people in preference to the really pure oil 
made in California. 

....M. de Foville states in the Econo- 
miste Frangais that the yield of gold of 
the last eighteen years has amounted to 
$2,040,000,000, being larger in 1893 than 
ever before in any one year. The bare 
statement of the above fact would be a 
sufficient reason why silver should be 
used mainly for subsidiary coins, and it 
places in a most ridiculous light the differ- 
ent political State conventions which 
have recently declared for free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


S,...The price of raw wool has recently 
made considerable advance in the Argen- 
tine markets as. well as those of London 
and Paris. The indications are that our 
importations of Argentine wool will be 
considerably increased, showing that the 
manufacturers of carpets, blankets, and 
other heavy woolens in this country, ap 
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ticipate an increased demand for their 
goods. The goods named require the pe- 


-culiar wool grown in the Argentine Re- 


public and is not to be had elsewhere, 


..-.Of late years it has more and more 
become the custom in this city, which 
custom has spread to other cities, of dis- 
posing of all sorts of goods at auction. 
Last week, for the first time, the experi- 
ment was tried of selling California wine 
at auction, and the result was a success. 
Muscat wine sold from 26 to 48 cents ; An- 
gelica, 30; Port, 27 to 32 cents. It is 
stated that 1,000 car loads of California 
fresh fruit were sold in New York last year 
at auction. 


...-Old-fashioned bookcases would find 
a very ready market if they were liable to 
contain gold and certificates to the 
amount of $75,000, as was the case with 
one once the property of David Morrison, 
of Allegheny City, Penn. When he died 
his heirs were aware of the fact that he 
had secreted somewhere about the house 
a large sum of money ; and, altho diligent 
search was made, it could not be found 
until, in moving an old-fashioned book- 
case,last week, a strong box containing it 
fell out with a crash. 


....The annual report of the New York 
Central for the year ending June 30th was 
issued last week, and it shows gross earn- 
ings for the year of $43,678,200; operat- 
ing expenses, $29,508,406; first charges, 
$10,367,308 ; leaving a profit of $3,802,485. 
Quarterly dividends were declared of 132, 
which left a deficit for the year of $786,- 
340. The mileage of the New York Cen- 
tral proper is 819, and the total mileage 
operated by it is 2,369. The construction 
and equipment account stands at $157,- 
468,008, 


...-A dispatch from Hiawatha, Kan., 
states that a mass meeting of its residents 
has accepted a proposition from the Pull- 
man Co-operative Club to establish a colony 


* there, and that local capitalists will take 


$75,000 worth of stock and the Club will 
take $25,000. Hiawatha is a town of 
about 2,500 inhabitants, and it isn’t at all 
probable that it has local capitalists who 
will take $75,000 of the stock. We wish 
it were so, as we should like to see the ex- 
periment tried of the dissatisfied workmen 
at Pullman setting up in business for 
themselves, and it would be exceedingly 
interesting to note the results. Similar 
operations have been attempted heretofore 
by dissatisfied workmen, and almost in- 
variably utter failure has been the result, 
for the simple reason that it requires 
trained business men to manage business 
affairs. 

....The forty-fourth annual report of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
was made public last week, showing oper- 
ations of the company for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1894, which were in brief 
as follows : 

Gross receipts from traffic...........++ $20,657 ,463 


Expenses of operation and taxes....... 14,369,415 

Net receipts trom traffic......... $6,288,047 

Net receipts from sale of lands......... 26,840 
Income from investments and miscel- 

laneous profits.......... 5 aaics ain Asi 1,865,324 
Income frem investments in surplus 

GeNReE CODA i inc co ccciiccecccccdaces 14,280 





Total net receipts............-+0+- $8,194,493 
Surplus dividend fund, June 30th, 1893. 353,993 


Available for fixed charges and divi- 


Interest on funded debt, etc..$2,715,265 
Rent Chicago, St. Louis & 


Rent Dubuque & Sioux City.. 867,147 5,231,217 


Available for dividends#........ $3,317,268 
Dividends (5%)......ssceeeeeseeeceeeeeeee 2,500,000 

Carried tosurplusdividend fund. $817,268 
The company operated 2,888 miles, the 
same as in the preceding year. The re- 
port shows that there has been an increase 
in every item with the exception of the 
net receipts from lands which decreased 
$28,690.66. The total net receipts were 
increased $1,056,745.17; gross receipts 
from traffic increased $562,273 09; ex- 
penses of operation and taxes increased 
$85,481.58. The proportion of the ex- 
penses of operation to the gross receipts 
from traffic was 64.367, a decrease from 
the preceding year of 1.62%. During the 
six months from May ist to October 31st, 
1893, the company carried, at a uniform 


rate of 10% for a journey of over nine 
miles, 8,780,616 passengers on. the special 
World’s Fair trains without serious in- 
jury to any of them. This was in addi- 
tion to the regular suburban trains, which 
carried during that period 9,358,695 pas- 
sengers. The receipts from freight de- 
creased $527,588.95, or 4.18¢, which is a 
remarkable statement in view of the great 
depression in general business, of the 
strikes of the coal miners and of the Pull- 
man troubles. The company carries its 
own fire risks and now has an insurance 
fund amounting to $195,367.26. The total 


* cost of. road and equipment of the Illinois 


Central Railroad and all of its branches is 
$101,025,342.25. Itowns stocks and bonds 
to the amount of $44,312,432.79 and other 
assets, making a grand total of $147,699,- 
536.54. The company is to be highly com- 
mended for making a report to its stock- 
holders complete in every detail, giving 
them an absolute acquaintance with the 
entire management and affairs of their 
road. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, the Presi- 
dent, and his staff, are entitled to very 
great credit indeed for operating in a 
highly successful manner a huge corpora- 
tion like the Illinois Central Railroad in 
the face of financial and other difficulties 
almost without precedent. 


...-Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, 
furnishes some very interesting figures in 
regard to the gold product of the world. 
He states that his estimate of the gold 
product of the world for 1894 is $176,000,- 
000 as against $155,521,000 actual for 1893. 
The product of silver is about the same, 
161,000,000 ounces, but the value is $115,- 
000,000 instead of $125,700,000 for 1893. 
The average annual value of the gold and 
silver product of the world, 1861 to 1865, 
was $170,473,000; the same for 1866 to 
1873 was $190,831,000. Mr. Preston’s esti- 

_mate of the world’s product of gold alone 
for 1894 is only about $15,000,000 short of 
the average gold and silver product of the 
world for 1866 to 1873; and he further esti- 
mates that the annual gold product will 
continue to increase largely, the result 
being that there is no danger that the 
world will not have enough gold for 
monetary use. 

DIVIDENDS, 

The Edison Electric Mluminating Com- 
pany, of which Jos. Williams is Treasurer, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 144, 
payable November ist. 

The Continental Trust Company, of 
which Otto Bannard is President, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 24%, paya- 
ble October 10th. 

The Gallatin National Bank, of which 
Arthur W. Sherman is Cashier, has ‘de- 
clared a dividend of 5%, and an extra one 
of 1%, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable October 6th. 

The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretary, 


has declared a dividend of 134, able 
October 15th. me 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


ELECTRICITY, 
The elements | WATER-POWER, 
that conspire CHEAP COAL, 
pana _ | Abundant raw Material, 
pe: Transportation Facilities, 
Financial backing. 








Real Estate in such favored localities is an 
assured investment. 
Great Falls has all these advantages, and 
more. Let me prove it to you. 
ERNEST CRUTCHER, 
REALTY AND LOANS, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 


ITY. 








KANSAS C . MO. 
High-class long and short Investments, Write us, 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTUBE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. - 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
est Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 


Blue Sandstone for building 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


You wish to make an invest- 
ment whereby the principal will 
be absolutely safe and you will 
receive, say, six per cent. interest. 
Being in position to guarantee 
the above, will furnish you con- 
vincing facts and figures, with 
references, having had fifteen 
years’ successful experience, 
upon receipt of your name and 
address. 


LEWIS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS 


eCHEQUES=s 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 











issued for over 20 years, give TRAV- 
ELL the advantage of their OWN 
Cheques from 


r. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York, 


Duited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized “ct as guardian, 
trustee or executor. see “ 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DeeOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled tg jnterest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. | 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres, 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
Ww. BAYARD CCTTING, 





DANIEL D. LORD, 


. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
GEORGE BLIss, 5 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, JOHN CLAFLIN. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks 
Bonds, Mortgages, Commercial Paper and 
other Securities. c ‘ 
Lists and tull information furnished on appli- 





tion. 
Careful Attention given to care of property 
anywhere in the State for non-residents, rents 








es paid, etc. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


DULUTA. 


“Look at the map. Duluth, not Chicago, is the 
commercial distributing center of the Continent. It 
is the head of iniand water navigation in North 
America. it is #0 miles further inco the interior 
than Chicago, and as Lamascus is the eye of the des- 
ert, so is Duiuth the eye of a territory as yet un- 
snown to the world, but so wonderful in fertility and 
magnificent in extent as to almost pass belief.”—~ 
CUhicago Herald of August 18th, 1894. 

Now is the time to invest. Call on or write 

















Cc. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn, 
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- » Hvecutors. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 





Surplus..... HAAS diisint eaain +... $150,000 

cent. De secured by 

deposit of ist 1 rigage with th Union Trust 
of New ‘ork or ‘ 


‘artford, Conting under 
Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, ‘Amount of issue Umtted by 
Law. ‘Connectiout 


9 ete., 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 te 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is e iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JRr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J.NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 


George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet. Alexander* E. Orr, 


George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes. H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vander bilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamme. Interest and principa! net to 
lender. eemave years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, La. 


id Fastount Park Bank of New York. 











= 
Accounts Sohcited .Buy and Sell Forei "Exchange. 
Sua puerios React sties for Peters ons, 
= 


SAFETY AUL EQUAL TO 
A THE COUNT 
EBENFZER K. WRIG HT, Pres.. SPUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres. KD E. POOR, Vice- 


Pres., 
GEORGE 8. BIGROK, Saahier. EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass't Casnie 


Ik Bagene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wea. 
ae eo) 8. Hart, 











DIVIDENDS. 
ALLAae NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORE 
Sept. 26th, 1894 —The Di: this bank have 


the after October sof the past six months, payable on and 
r 6th, prox. 
er books will remain closed until that 
ia RTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 
A SECOND QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF 1% per 
cent. has been declared, payable October 10th, 
1894. 
Transfer books close October Ist, 1894. 


NEW YoRa CRETE AL 4 BUDSON 
R KAILEKO 








fer books on tle - - 
. Ww. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


METROPOLITAN Ta goron COMPANY OF NEW 





New York, Sept. 26th, 1894. 


M politan 
Yorka dividend o of ONE. and ‘ONES fgua HER per 
cent. per share is declared on the capital stoc of 
this company, payable at the opening of business on 
Monday, October Lith, 1894, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on "Tuesday, October 2d, 1894, 
when the transfer booke shail be closed, and be 
opened on We inesday, October 17th 
CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
ING COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
38TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


NEw YORE, Sept 2ist, 1894. 
quarterly dividend of ‘ONE AND ONE-HALF 
as) BER CENT. on the capital stock of this com- 
— has been declared, payable o_O ist, 1894, 
tockholders of record at 3 P.M.on Thursd ursday, the 
isTH DAY OF OCTOBER, 1894. os "which time the 
transfer —— will be closed, to be reopened Novem- 
M 


ber 2d 
JOS. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

New York Office, 37 Wall St., Sept. 20th, 1894. 
a =. the ‘Six Per Cent. debentures of this 
mpany maturing Oct. ist, = will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Metropolitan 
Trust Co., 37 WallSt., ¥en, York. 
. G. CLAPP, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, Sept. 12th, 1894. 


DIVIDEND NO. 104. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of October next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transier books on the 20th day of September 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Sept. 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

R. H. POCHESTER, Treasurer. 

















6s AND 7+. 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








COMMERCIAL. 


CLEARING House returns showed an in- 
crease of only 9% over the same week last 
year. This gain is not as large as many 
would have it; but it shows progress no 
matter how limited. The rush of the fall 
season is now over, and there is a general 
disposition to await further developments. 
Some degree of disappointment may nat- 
urally be felt that the improvement is not 
more rapid; yet for many reasons a slow 
growth, if substantial, is more permanent 
and more to be preferred than any sudden 
expansion which is liable to equally sud- 
den collapse. The United States has had 
sufficient experience with booms in this 
generation, and the well-balanced com- 
mercial mind now has little sympathy 
with such movements. 

Reports from the interior are generally 
satisfactory, the only exceptions being in 
purely agricultural districts, where the 
low price of wheat and the short crop of 
corn are most keenly felt. The industrial 
communities, however, now constitute 
the support of large masses of our popu- 
lation, and the brightening outlook in this 
respect affords ample encouragement to 
business. It is also to be remembered 
that the late panic bore much more heav- 
ily upon capital than labor, and that the 
consuming powers of the nation were not 
injured as severely as our producing abili- 
ties. 


The various markets were generally 
quiet. Interior distributions are generally 
well stocked up, and events must now de- 
termine whether the retail trade in sea- 
sonable goods will equal expectations. 
Speculation is dead in every department 
of business. Some activity was displayed 
in wheat, which continues to show 
record-breaking proclivities. Pricesagain 
touched the lowest prices ever reached, 
October No. 2 red dropping to 54jc. in New 
York. Too much wheat the world over is 
the cause of this. Dornbusch, one of the 
prominent European authorities, esti- 
mates this year’s world’s crop of wheat 
much in excess of requirements; to 
which must be added the supplies carried 
over from last season. Thecorncrop is 
turning out better than estimated, and the 
best authorities now agree that a 1,500,- 
000,000 crop is quite within possibilities, 
in consequence of which October con- 
tracts dropped 4}c. to 54, thus losing the 
recent higher level than wheat. Pork 
products were dull and lower. Staple 
groceries were also quiet, sugar and coffee 
showing smal dealings. 

For cotton the tendency was downward, 
owing chiefly to heavy receipts and pros- 
pective large supplies, Since September 
ist receipts at principal American ports 
have been 472,000 bales, against 342,000 
same time last year. Middling uplands 
declined } to 6 7-16c. In wool there was 
also less activity, and prices were easy, 
the mills having ample supplies for the 
present, unless demand shows a more pro- 
nounced revival. The dry-goods trade 
bas subsided into the quiet usually follow- 
ing the fall rush. Commission houses, 
however, are very well satisfied with the 
season’s business, and are simply waiting 
for developments in the retail trade. 
Should this reach expected proportions, a 


| good amount of duplicate orders for 


staple cottons and woolens is pretty sure 
to follow. The recent drop in cotton and 
the advance in prices of goods leave man- 
ufacturers in a better position than for- 
merly, 


In the iron trade improvement is disap- 
pointingly slow. Manufacturers of rail- 
road material are very confident of a con- 
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siderable revival of the demand for cars, 
locomotives, rails, etc.; and expectancy of 
this sort is the chief support to raw mate- 
rials, Prices, however, are exceedingly 
low, and the chances for advances are not 
encouraging. The boot and shoe trade is 
probably enjoying more activity than 
others at present, manufacturers being 
hard pressed to fill the orders frequently 
forced upon them. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given given below, are exceed- 
ingly eeenl, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new su bers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

25 | Six months........' $1 
‘5 | Nine months...... 2 

Four months..... 100] One year...... pong. & 

CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber........seeessees 
One year each te two subscribers 
Three years to one subscribe: ‘ 
Three subscribers one year cach peebeceaeehs 
Four years to one subscriber... J 

Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber.. 
Five subscribers one year GRP. evicseses ods 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
pies 1 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure mn continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates 
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Pond’s Extract without an equal for Forty years, 
for Piles, Inflammations and Hemorrhages, etc., 
carries this prestige with every bottle.—Adv. 


Mr. A. JAECKEL, Nineteenth Street, between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, for many years 
one of the largest manufacturers of and dealers 
in fine furs and garments of all descriptions, has 
an advertisement in this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to which special attention is directed. 
The great fad in Paris t 
furs makes it necessary for a lady to carry a 
Russian sable muff with seal garments, and Mr. 
Jaeckel can cater to this. Mr. Jaeckel will send 
his fashion plate to any address upon request. 











THERE are many functions in social life which 
it is better, even if not absolutely necessary, 
should be in accordance with the very best 
usages. Wedding invitations and announce- 
ments, cards, stationery, etc., all should have 
~ stamp of —— intelli nce, elegance 

-breedin essrs. mpsey and 

Carrol, of 36 East "Fourteenth Street, Union 

- nufacturersand dealers in goods 

the ‘above description, and they announce cor- 
rect styles. 


THE LARKIN IDEA. 


THE Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. have been frequent 
and liberal users of our advertising space for 
some years, offering **Sweet Home ” Soap and 
various premiums to our readers. These offers are 
almost marvelous. Our acquaintances have tried 
them and speak from experience. The Larkin 
idea of doing business is to sell direct from man- 
ufacturer to consumer, giving the latter extra 
value, disposing with the middleman, who in- 
creases cost without adding value. The Chau- 
tauqua Chair combines ae | and durability, 
parr ar thon being given to all of —— points 
the manufacture. You can take advantage of 
their offer, and at the expiration of the mm d 
days’ trial, we aresure you will have had suffi 
cient comfort out of the chair so that you will 
not part with it, and you will also have learned 
that the Larkin Soaps are excellent. 


Mr. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 

Dear Sir: Four concerns figured on it hting 
our church. Your estimate was the highest. 
We investigated all of them. The committee 
was of the opinion that it was better to pay a 
little more and know what we would get, than 
to pay a little less and to take “aoe, The 
pegres. are now all in, and are arejest right. Every- 
pleased with them. e don vi know but 
we we might have done just as well with some of 
the other parties for a little less money; but we 
es! in n reputation, a and that the man who has 
the st,and has done the 
canes business, ves you more for your 
money, and that the man who under-figures 

makes it up at the expense of the customer. 

Sincessy yours, 
. CooPER, Secretary, 
By ecder of the Board of Trustees, 

First Presb pho Church. 
July 1ith, 1894. oy 


Asbury,.N. J.—Adv. 
A SINGLE SENTENCE. 
2 paces issue of the Troy Budget contains 


““An experienced traveler says: ‘This is the 
zones single sentence I ever saw printed ina 
railroad advertisement that I believed to be ab- 
solutely true: 

**** For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and mg ee of its cities,and the 
nr xe ter of its service, the 
aged = Sentral and Ly River Railroad 
is not surpassed b similar — on 
either side of the tlantic. 79 Adv, 














October * 1894, 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, October 10-13th, 1894. “2 


THE Eight; a Annual Pana of the Ameri 
pans * von, Wis, e Ame 4 





tn boarding he at special rates, from $1.50 to $2.00, hee 
ing ey ree and private fami ~ at $1.00 per 
All who desire ws oven yw ives of the above 
should noti: jumner, Chairman of 
Committee on on —_ 


thir fare, provided a receipt is ken of t the agert at 
the carpet where the ticket is purchased, and 
Railroad Sec: 5-4 Madison 4 


chased. Tihs certificate is essential in order to = 
cure reduced rate on return. Tickets may be 
chased three days prior to date o1 meeting for go ~ 
and -_ Gays atter date of ww = for a Sun- 
di ot being counted as one 

or rates aid routes from Ch m. in- 
formecion 4 be ob ained of the ier. A Mas *Hltch. 
cock, 151 Washington Street, Chica: 


Charles E. Swett, ween Agent of the Board, at 
the following rates to Madison and return 


Gus and one-third Ree. Clerical tickets. 
From Bosto. $34 55 $28 60 
So. hare 28 60 
Worcester.... ee 28 15 
‘al 27 
Sprin fleld 27 00 
t 27 10 
Pitisfield: 26 30 
Berth in sleepin; These 





o’clock limited, ‘commencing October 6th, good to re- 


leave Boston, Monday nae By October stn at Pa TBO. 
Choice of berths = sleeping-cars may be secured by 





ae 
SILKS, 
VELVETS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS GOWNS, 
ENGLISH GOWNS, 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
LACES, 
LINENS, 
HOSIERY. 


In all the above departments we are 
showing the LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Soroadwoay A 19th 4 


NEW YORK. 





A. JAECKEL, 


MANUFACTURER 


Fine Furs, 





SEAL and PERSIAN 


COATS, JACKETS, CAPES, Etc. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-l!ned Coats, 
Sleigh Robes, Caps, and Gloves. 
19th 8t., bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., N. Y. 


OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 














Send for Fashion Plate. 








BACK, THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT 
TONET See BORAXINE” AND es Te 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS suave To OUR 








“Cy ny tA e eveny BECLNNG FEE 


IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED Lge FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER 
TS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 











With A Comsination 


Switr He HOME Soar 


00 ARTICLES, IF ery of AT RETAIL — 


You Ger Att FOR, $10.00 


oa Pini, IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 


Tue Tanxin Soap Mre.@- Burraro, Ny 
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w. & J. Sloane. 
CARPETINGS. 


For rich furnishings at MODERATE 
COST our SAVONNERIE, AXMINS- 
TER, WILTON, MOQUETTE, VEL- 
VET and BRUSSELS CARPETINGS 

be found the most attractive and 
| desirable. 
parker colorings being more in de- 
mand, a large variety in magnificent rich 
designs has been produced specially for 
this autumn. 

A MINSTER. AUBUSSON, INDIA, 
PERSIAN, AND TURKEY CARPETS 
(woven in one piece), designed and im- 
ported expressly to order. 


Our assortment of all descriptions of 
choice floor and furniture coverings has 
never been more complete than at the 
present time. 





18th and 19th 
treets, 


Broadway, New York. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





HAVE JUST OPENED 


An Immense Shipment 


OF 


China and Glass 


REAL AUSTRIAN CHINA, DINNER 
SETS; HAND DECORATED—GOLD 
LINED-HANDSOME, NEW SHAPES 00 
-I4 AND 12 PIECES—STRICTLY VAR 
FIRST QUALITY—REGULAR 
a ey Re 


CHAMBER TOILET SETS, ROYAL POR- 
CELAIN- FULL SIZE—10 PIECES— 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED — RE- 
DUCED FROM 3.75 


9% 


| 5085: 


TABLE TUMBLERS—THIN BLOWN 
—FLINT GLASS—FULL SIZE—EV- 
@ ERY PIECE SELECTED.............. 





Fire Place Goods. 


FIRE SETS AND STANDS, FIKE DOGS, FEND- 
ERS, FOLDING SCREENS, COAL TONGS, ETC.; 
IN BRASS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON. 


fy Sea and Shands. 500 to 900 pr st 
Foy Ds... 480 to 25,00 per pi 
Fuh Fling Seas. . 200 to 400 cu 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE BASEMENT, 
WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK OF HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA 
AND GLASS, WOODEN AND WILLOW, AND 
AGATE AND GRANITE WARE EVER FOUND 
TOGETHER—AND AT PRICES FAR BELOW ANY 
SPECIALIST’S. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
. 
B'way, 4th Ave., Sth & fOth Sts. 


EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE C0., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 





SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 


Beginning this week, we make an 
unusual display of handsome Novel- 
ties and of popular goods for Fall 
wear, in Suits, Cloaks, and Fur Gar- 
ments. 

In the imported goods, made in 
our own exclusive designs and pat- 
terns, an unsurpassed variety. 

In goods of American reproduc- 
tion, we aim to have every article of 
merit, even those of most moderate 
prices. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
, mof ‘all wear 
Aabout alike.’ 
Nothing equals 


Us Bias 
e ~~ Velveteen 
ev Skirt Binding 


for wear. They last 


as long as the skirt.” 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
svery bolt you b:y. Accept no substitute. 





Fall and Winter 
Millinery. 
Choice Assortment of 


Trimmed Bonnets and 
Hats, 


Latest Designs and Colors, 
Street, 
Evening Wear, 


For Carriage and 


At Low Prices. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Untrimmed Hats, 


Latest Shapes and Colors. 


RIBBONS. 


500 Pieces 5-inch All Silk 
Moire Ribbons, 


2(0c. yd, 


Worth 58c. 


Millinery Ribbons 


in all the latest weaves and colors. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 








184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chica go. 





6th Ave,, 20th to 21st St. 


O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 














Ladies’ Jackets 


and Capes. 
English Rozgh Cheviot Jack- 


ets in fancy weaves, very desira- 


ble, latest colors and styles, 


14.98. 


Regular Price, 20.00. 


Namby Jackets in Fine Ker- 
sey Cloth, deep cloth facing, new 


coat backs, 


7.98. 


Regular Price, 11.75. 


Golf and Tourist Capes, Silk 
Lined Hoods, silk facings, full 


sweeps, correct lengths, 


7.98. 


Regular Price, 12.75. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 








6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


(1291). 28 
Jusurauce. 
THE OUTCRY ABOUT INSURANCE 
OF CHILDREN. 


We have formerly mentioned the fren- 
zied declamations against children’s in- 
surance, in which the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, of London, used to indulge. 
From the London Review we learn that 
this estimable crank is still keeping it up 
in the old way. He knows—just as for- 
merly, with the same fondness for broad 
assertions and the same disregard of par- 
ticulars and proofs—that children are mur- 
dered every hour for the sake of the in- 
surance money ; he does descend to par- 
ticulars so far as to assert that 19,000 
children who were being starved to death 
for insurance’ sake have been rescued by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelt 
to Children, of which he is secretary 
These children, he says, were insured at 
an average of £5 per head, and that not 
one of the 19,000 cases was found to bein- 
sured with the workingmen’s own Friendly 
Societies, because the maximum amount 
in those societies is £2. Here is some- 
thing in the form of a definite fact, but the 
Review declares it to be the form only and 
not the substance. It quotes from docu- 
ments of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
to show that that Society insures children 
from three to fifteen years of age, with a 
maximum payment of £8, which is pay- 
able at age eleven; and as to the aver- 
ment that these 19,000 imaginary children 
had an average £5 on them, the Review 
affirms that the average claim on chil- 
dren’s lives inthe British Industrials last 
year did not exceed £2 15s. 

Mr. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friend- 
ly Societies, reviews in his 1893 report the 
whole subject of infantile life insurance. 
Since 1881, the subject has been almost 
continuously in one or another Parliamen- 
tary committee. In 1854 a committee re- 
ported that the proved instances of child 
murder for the sake of insurance money 
were too few to require from Parliament 
any special legislation, and Mr. Brabrook 
does not think there has been any change 
in the conditions since 1854. He would 
have, however, insurance of lives under 
six months prohibited; would make the 
limit £4 up to five years, £6 between five 
and ten, £8 between ten and fifteen. Tak- 
ing Mr. Brabrook and Mr. Waugh togeth- 
er, and pointing especially to the latter’s 
attempted comparison to the disadvantage 
of the Industrials, the Review puts in con- 
trast the facts in a representative Indus- 
trial and a Court of the Ancient Order of 
Oddfellows : 


AMOUNT PAYABLE ON A CHILD OF 4. 
Industrial. Friendly. 


After 3 months............ £2 5s. £3 108. 
After 6 months............ 4 

pi | eee eee 4 10s. 4 
pS ee 5 4 10s. 
After S YEARS... ..cccveees- 6 5 
Atew FT FORTB.. ccc cccccceee 10 

After 8 years.............+ 8 


The comparison at age six is about the 
same. In the Industrial, however, in- 
surance may begin at one year, and the 
sum payable ranges from £1 10s. after 
three months to the maximum of £10 
after ten years ; all these sums are for a 
weekly penny of premium, and nothing is 
payable on a policy less than three months 
in force. It will be noticed that while the 
sum payable is in most instances larger 
in the Industrial, by the above figures the 
temptation in the early stages of the 
policy, which is clearly and naturally its 
most dangerous time, is greater in the 
Friendly than in the Industrial. Here, 
the rule and precaution are stricter, the 
Metropolitan taking no life at less than 
two next birthday, that is, none less than 
eighteen months old, and paying nothing 
until the policy is a year old. 

Loosé denunciation is not confined to 
England. An officer of the S. P. C. So- 
ciety in New York is reported as saying 
that ‘‘in three-fourths” of the cases at- 
tended to by the Society the children are 
found to be insured, and that staid old 
journal, the Philadelphia North American, 
once declared that parents have no insur- 
able interest in the lives of children not 
old enough to have a wage-earning capac- 
ity, and that ‘‘ investigations in the cotton 





manufacturing districts of England indi- 
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cate that minor insurance is terribly pro- 
vocative of infanticide.” In England, the 
once powerful Saturday Review went so 
far as to say that “children are now in- 
sured before they are born,” and that a 
parent can thus clear three or four pounds 
on a baby, besides saving the cost of its 
support; then Punch caught up the sen- 
sation, acd carried it on with a caricature 
and a piece of doggerel, both equally re- 
volting and false. 

As to these, very briefly :. the statement 
that there is insurance in “‘ three-fourths” 
of the cases of cruelty discovered is evi- 
dently loose and valueless. Such ascer- 
tainment would be difficult, the cruel 
parents and guardians would not tell if 
inguired of, and we doubt whether the 
companies would ; it is easy and natural 
to make the guess, especially when one 
starts with the assumption that insurance 
tempts to murder. The probabilities, 
moreover, are just the contrary ; the per- 
sons most likely to insure their children 
are not the shiftless and drunken ones 
who are most likely to be cruel. The de- 
nied insurable interest exists ; it is repre- 
sented by the burial expenses, and the in- 
surance granted is calculated upon it. 
There is no company which insures un- 
born infants, and no getting of five or six 
pounds upon infants for a weekly penny. 

On the contrary, all real investigation 
has found the mortality among insured 
children less than mortality at large, 
which is exactly according to probability. 
A Parliamentary inquiry reached this 
conclusion, and the London Prudential 
declares that in its quarter-century expe- 
rience it has found only one undoubted 
case of child murder for insurance and 
only two having strong grounds for sus- 
picion; its experience 1879-’88, with 
almost ten millions of policies under re- 
view, shows a mortality much below that 
of two mortality tables at all ages up to 
ten, the difference being most marked un- 
der two years. 

Moreover, whenever this outcry is raised 
again, as it will be, a sufficient defense to 
these generalized charges which nobody is 

able to bring to the test of §pecific cases 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


and proof is that there are some proposi- 
tions so contrary to human nature that 
statistics cannot establish them ; even if 
the demonstration looks fair on the face 
we know there is something wrong about 
it. For example, the most perfect array of 
statistics proving that fire underwriting is 
immensely profitable would be worthless ; 
and when Mr. Waugh and the rest set up 
their shriek we know that if they are 
right the insurance companies are going 
contrary to human nature. Men may con- 
spire to rob others; to rob themselves— 
never, The “‘ graveyard” operations in 
Pennsylvania, long ago, were intelligible ; 
a lot of men were speculating upon de- 
crepit lives, betting against one another 
and taking their chances upon luck, but 
no money of outsiders was involved. 
When, however, it is said that men who 
have built up vast insurance corporations 
are so simple or so greedy that they incite 
others to defraud them credulity is un- 
equal to the strain. 





AN INADMISSIBLE PLEA. 


A REPORT of an interview with “a 
prominent underwriter” respecting Lloyds 
recently appeared in the Tribune. We 
suppose, by the way, that not all readers 
are aware that these so-called interviews 
are in many cases fictitious, the apparent 
questions and answers being written out 
together by one person, the whole thus 
being one form of advertising matter. 
We presume this particular interview was 
produced in that way, and asthe name of 
the prominent underwriter is not given he 
‘should be classed with the reliable gentle- 
man and the intelligent contraband and 
all the rest. However, we are interested 
in one statement this unannounced 
authority is represented as making, to wit: 
that when Mr. Pierce attempted to look 
up the status of the alleged recent Lloyds 
he found himself confronted by affidavits 
and other primu facie evidence that the 
Associations were old enough to fall within 
the exception of the law. 

Let us recall to Mr. Pierce the official 
reply made to him more than seven 








months ago by Attorney-General Han- 
cock, who states the question to be what 
was intended, in the law, by the term 
“lawfully engaged in business.” It ap- 
pears, he says, that some Lioyds did issue 
policies some years prior to the law, but 
that those policies had lapsed. In ‘his 
opinion the Legislature meant associations 
then actually do business, with’ poli- 
cies outstanding, and no others; and the 
mere fact that at some date before 1892 
certain associations had issued cies 
which had lapsed did not bring them 
within the n made by the law. 

But how much more is this true as con- 
cerning Lloyds which had not beenin any 
sort of existence—which were only 
spawned within a few months past? Mr. 
Pierce puts in the plea of non possumus. 
We beg to remind him that the insurance 
laws which heis not executing are manda- 
tory, not permissive merely, and that a 
man of inability is not the man wanted in 
the position. Sooner or later the people 
will realize this and will make Mr. Pierce 
realize it, too. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


One of the largest transfers of real estate 
which has taken place in this city ina 
long time was recently consummated by 
the purchase, by the Metropolitan - Life 
Insurance Company, of the Academy of 
Design, corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue. The price paid is said to 
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then served as Commissioner of Arrear. 
ages in Brooklyn. He was elected to the 


7: 
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1894, 








1851. 
THE 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








be $600,000. Previous to the acquir t 
of this property, the company quietly pur- 
chased the intervening property between 
its magnificent building, at the corner of 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-third Street 
and the Academy of Design. It had also 
acquired two lots in Twenty-fourth Street, 
and upon these is being constructed 
a twelve-story office building, to be 
occupied by the company, the present 
Metropolitan Life Building to en- 
tirely rented. It is not impossible that in 
the coursé of time the entire block on 
Twenty-third Street from Madison Avenue 
to Fourth Avenue will be occupied by a 
magnificent building erected by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


....The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of James A. Brown, Auditor. 
When John A. McCall became President 
of the New York Life he offered the Au- 
ditorship to Mr. Brown,who had been the 
superintendent of the bond and mortgage 
department of the Equitable Life, whose 
abilities were well known to him, and 
whose acquaintance and friendship were 

ee 





THE UNITED STATES ‘}- 





WE All you have guessed about life 
‘ insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE chestout Street, Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 
{PA BILITIES ’ 1983-. 33:399:397 38 


$1,666,635 23 


J.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is. 
sued at the old life rate en 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


cies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
enti! by the Massachusetts Statute. 
-Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company’s Office. 











BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED te FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
“w 


8. ULL, & t . 
, Be TURNER, Asst. Sec, 





1894, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, 


C. P. FRALEIGH, - 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, - 


- President. 
- Secretary. 
- Assistant Secretary. 
en” a Actuary. 
= - Cashier. 
- Medical Director. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J..TUCKER,- - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 





JAMES R. PLUM, = 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


= Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


- 
President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 
the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good Agents, desirin 





ithe President, at Home Office. 





g to represent the Company, are invited to address 


@® No other company can show such finan- 
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ADMONITIONS TO WOMEN. 


SoLomon declares, ‘‘ Every wise woman 
puildeth her house ; but the foolish pluck- . 
eth it down with her hands.” With mul- 
titudes of women to-day the question is 
how to render permanent in the future 
the home if the bread-winner dies or be- 
comes feeble through age. The policies 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
will solve the problem, and set at rest any 

haunting fear of a possible future made 
= more desolate by poverty and want. 


" cial results to its members. While men 
have slept, the policies of The Mutual Life 
have steadily increased, By day and night 
the work goes bravelyon. The records of 
hundreds of policies in this great Com- 
pany have been published far and wide, 
giving figures of results which deserve to 
be written on tablets of gold, 

The policies of The Mutual Life of New 
York furnish insurance that insures, The 
moment the first premium is paid the 
holder of the policy is a member of the 
Company, entitled to the full face of the 
policy when it matures in accordance 
with its terms. The policy is guaranteed 
by the great family fund of $190,000,000, 
and, unlike a membership in a benevolent 
order or an assessment co-operative, there 
is no deduction in the amount because of 
the failure to pay assessments on the part 
of unwilling ‘* Brothers.” 

If the husband and father, the bread- 
winner of the household, is beset on many 
sides by the smooth-tongued and plausible 
emissaries of assessment brotherhoods or 
fraternal orders with high-sounding names 
and many-titled dignitaries, let him not be 
persuaded to waste his time and*money in 
joining associations which are liable, like 
Jonah’s gourd, to wither away in a night, 
and whose speedy end is as certain as the 
fate foreshadowed upon the wall of Bel- 
shazzar’s banquet hall. The history of all 
these organizations is one of lamentation 
and wo, and the record of one is like unto 
another. 

Advocate a policy of insurance in The 
Mutual Life of New York while yet the 
husband and father, the bread-winner and 
care-taker, is in the full physical health 
and vigor which pertain to early, lusty 
manhood. Generous beyond compare is 
the Great Company, but JusT also, and it 
cannot accept applicants in failing health. 
Its benefits must be sought by the well 
and strong while they areso. Delays are 
dangerous. Disease and death come like 

the thief in the night. 

The wage-earning powers of a healthy 
man, be he merchant or mechanic, minis- 
ter or layman, lawyer or doctor, are at 
their best between his thirtieth and fiftieth 
years. A twenty-year endowment policy 
issued by The Mutual Life will help secure 
aud maintain a comfortable home when 
is reached that period in life when every 
man and woman feels the necessity for 
more rest and recreation and less of the 


daily grinding toil that grows harder as’ 


the years roll on. : 

Because of what it has already accom- 
plished, The Mutual Life of New York has 
millions of earnest advocates all over the 
civilized world. The sweetest voices in its 
praise are the silent prayers of thankful- 
ness that ascend from the hearts of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans whose lives 
ha mn gladdened by its beneficence. 

Life Insurance in The Great Company 
means independence ; not only for the wife 
and the children, but in after years for the 
insured himself, 1t signifies the extin- 
guishment of a mortgage ; the payment of 
debts; the avoidance of the charity of 
others. It means self-reliance; self-re- 
Spect ; self-help. Providence helps those 
who help themselves. A well managed 
Life Insurance company is a more divine- 


ly appointed institution than an Hospital 
or Almshouse, 

Women have been the chief beneficiaries 
from Life Insurance ever aince it became 
a factor in modern civilization. The 
Great Company, The Mutual Life of New 

ork, has paid more money to widows 
and orphans than any other company in 
the world. It has been the benetactor of 
women and chiluren to the extent of over 
$140,000,000. Can there be any stronger 
reason for the confidence of every woman 
in this fair jand? Mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, see to it that in the matter of advocat- 
ing a policy ia The Great Company, you 
are as ‘‘ Prompt as The Mutual Life.” 
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THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





He 


See Their New 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


4 


Insurance Company 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT 1S 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


of New York 





— 
Lal tila 





J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
. OFFICERS: 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER. Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Im 


. Ti porters and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINU. LE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED IN- 
PO ich embraces every valuable fea- 
and which in the event 
sured ma 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
Bg Fam he address the President, at Home 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS.........:ccceceseeees eevee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............s0000+0+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 











(Adv.) Enity Coz. 


C, W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORE, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity, with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,968 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PUI TR a. hcecde 6 00 nes Rove teewessésee 1,403,200 bY 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............+.+- 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893............e+000 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

POPE vc cocccccvovcvesssvcsesess $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CORI Bis cees ccceseccsecscscccers +» 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl +» 1,117,174 29 
CRED TR TR cc eccsssndesccsssccccccdcccccece 205,600 46 


AMOUNE......ccccccccccccccceses seeneee oes $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. HALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, c . LEVERIC 

.A. RAVEN, EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDKON P. BR , 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HAR 
WILLIAM DEa .’ ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HOKACE GRAY, SEPH AGOSTINI, 

ENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON ROWN. 
WILLIAM EB. DODGE, HRIs'N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, KANDER D. LOVELL, 
OHN L. RiKER EVERETS FRAZAR, 
c, A. HAND, ILLIAM B, BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P BUKDETT, PAUL L. THEBAU 
N. DENTON SMITH. 

















J.D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 
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Whatever is desirabie in Life 
and Endowment Insurance may 
be obtained from the 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Organized in 1851. 


Assets more than $10,000,000. 
Payments to Policy Holders over 
$34,000,000. 


Policy contracts are free from 
technicalities. Incontestable and 
unrestricted after two years, and 
contain liberal Guaranteed ben- 
efits, including all desirable fea- 
tures. Undoubtedly the clear- 
es’, briefest and bes policy ever 
offered the public. Prospective 
canvassers or insurers furnished 
with all needed explanation 
upon application to the Home 
Office in Hartford, or to Com- 
pany’s Agents in any of the 
principal cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


1876. THE 1894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
; NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES $4,608,992.53. TION, 


Continental 
INSURANCE CQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 

















—_—— 

















Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894 


Cash Capital.........ccccccccees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, etc ++ 3,856,575 95 








Net Surplus «+ 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross AGSCIB............ccceeeees 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } it 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 5 Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


— ——_— FIRE 
mI INSURANCE 
ey SQ Co 2 UU, 
SE ABIB0 == Philadelphia. 
EIGH!I'Y-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Cupltal........ccecccccccccesccescresesece $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 


CRBRTAB. 00.0020 cece cocccccccccccscccccccccocce 2,106,141 72 
Burplus over all Liabilities......... .....++- 76,973 74 













TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. lst, 184..$2,683,115 46 
THOMAS H, MONTGO Mine i, President, 
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Old and Young. 


THE FISHERMEN. 


BY FRANK H, SWEET, 








THo the waves are high and the winds are 
strong, 
And the billows thunder against the 
shore, 
The fishermen row away with a song, 
And the sunlight gleams on the flashing 
oar. 


Tis little they care for the winds that blow, 
Or the billows that toss their boats 
about ; 
The whims of the sea are the books they 
know— 
The flow of the tide and its going out; 


The flow of the tide and the bending sky, 
The spring of the sail as it takes the 
breeze, 
The drift of the clouds that are floating by, 
The flight of the gulls and the combing 
seas : 


And over their vessels the sky bends low, 
And the tide comes in and the tide goes 
out; 
And the wind and waves and the ebb and 
flow 
Are the sermons that make their lives de- 
vout. 
PEACEPALE, R. 1. 
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A PHILOSOPHER'S CONVICTIONS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 








“T po not agree with you at all,” said 
Mortimer Bloodgood. ‘It has always 
seemed to me that when a man has had 
his chance in life and failed to profit by 
t no one should be charged with the 
responsibility for his future. And that is 
just what it amounts to. Puta man who 
has failed on his feet again, and you be- 
come:his sponsor. Should he fail again, 
then you and not he are to blame. It will 
apply to any condition of life. Undertake 
to reform a drunkard, and he looks to you 
continually to keep up the reforming 
process. Take up a -vagabond and try to 
make an honest man of him, and he looks 
to you to keep him honest. Take a busi- 
ness man who has not been sufficiently 
wise to keep himself in shape t» weather 
storms, and give him a hand once to tide 
him over, and you will have to do it again 
and again, until finally you are carrying 
his load for him. Now, in the case of 
Merton ”— 

‘* [think Merton will have to be put in 
a class by himself,” interrupted June 
Hartley. ‘The trouble with him is that 
he began by carrying the load of others. 
He has been too charitable—too gener- 
ous ”— 

* Yes,” said Bloodgood, interrupting 
the other in turn, ‘“‘ that is true. But I 
think those two words, charity and gen- 
erosity, are vastly overworked. Our lan- 
guage would be quite as well without 
them. Now, in the case of Merton”— 

‘All right, if you promise not to gen- 
eralize,” laughed Hartley. ‘‘ know your 
stock argument so well. Treat him as an 
individual, and I promise to listen.” 

Bloodgood paused a moment, to assure 
him that he had the attention of the 
others at the table, and then resumed, in 
a tone that he meant should be impress- 
lve: 

“ AsI was saying, in the case of Mer- 
ton there is no question that the man has 
had a fair chance. About one hundred 
thousand dollars to start with, a thor- 
oughly good education, and if he had not 
sufficient knowledge of the world it was 
his own fault. Now, what did he do? 
Why, he tried to be a reformer. Started 
this publishing business with some crude 
ideas about having the writers sharers in 
the profits. Constituting himself guard- 
ian, as it were, for a setof men who never 
had possessed sense enough to look out 
for their own interests. Wesee the result 
in this morning's papers.” 

** We must not blame Merton too much,” 
said June Hartley, himself a writer of 
some repute, but who was not to be 
included in the other’s summary, because 
he had an excellent faculty for taking 
care of number one; “he had a praise- 
worthy idea that Fourierism might be 





applied to the conduct of literary enter- 
prises. I think it was his dream that the 
publishing house of Merton & Company 
was to prove the feasibility of the literary- 
commercial Phalanstery.” He laughed 
quietly to himself at the absurdity of the 
dream, having as little sympathy appa- 
rently as Bloodgood with men who could 
not look out for themselves. 

“Purely the fancy of an idealist,” said 
Bloodgood, impatiently. 

‘** Perhaps,” said Mrs. Ellison, quietly, 
from the head of the table—‘‘ perhaps 
your demigod of realism is partly to 
blame. Did he not once suggest that a 
magazine should be established, the 
writers for which should be paid accord- 
ing to its sales? Merton has but endeav- 
ored to carry the idea a step further.” 

‘* Ah,” replied Hartley, ‘‘there is your 
proof that Homer nods. Howells dropped 
his realism there for rank idealism.” 

‘* You are taking me out of my depth,” 
said Bloodgood ; ‘‘but I believe it is the 
privilege of you literary and artistic peo- 
ple to fly the mark as you will, while we 
practical men of affairs have no such 
liberty.” 

‘‘T really beg your pardon,” said Mrs, 
Ellison ; ‘‘ we were discussing practical 
charity. Let usreturn toit. I think you 
were saying that the term was a misno- 
mer—that there could not be such a 
thing.” 

‘Yes, 1 believe that,” said Bloodgood, 
positively. ‘‘Take your example where 
you will—from the tramp you passed on 
the street this morning to your bankrupt 
idealistic publisher or your practical 
banker who has overshot his mark and 
finds closed doors staring him in the face 
—lI say the great mistake of our modern 
social system is to consider that these 
men must be helped to their feet again.” 

‘You said, if I am not mistaken, that 
when a man has had his chance”— 

Bloodgood turned deferentially to the 
young girl upon his right. ‘“* Every man 
has his chance, Miss Edith ; that is, every 
man who is born with the possession of 
his faculties. For such as are not the 
State provides,” he added, with a shrug. 

“‘T am sorry for Mr. Merton,” said Mrs. 
Ellison, going back to that which had a 
personal interest for her. ‘He is such a 
clever man. I hoped he would be here 
to-night; but I suppose he did not feel 
like meeting any one.” : 

‘“Yes; but it illustrates what I have 
been saying. He has attempted to help 
some men who could not help themselves. 
The result is only what was to be expect- 
ed. Now, suppose some one helps him ; 
that would only pave the way to further 
failure.” 

If, as some one has said, the facility of 
the critic isin proportion to his lack of 
knowledge of the thing criticised, then 
there should have been no party and no 
place in all New York better fitted for the 
discussion of unfortunate humans than 
this. Mrs. Ellison was one of those more 
than fortunate women who, widowed in 
young womanhood, find themselves pos- 
sessed of ample property, so invested as to 
yield a luxurious maintenance with the 
least trouble of management. With an 
only daughter, who speedily grew to be 
more of a companion than acare, she had 
been able to travel, to amuse herself with 
art, and finally to return to New York 
with the knowledge, gained by experi- 
ence, that a cosy home upon Madison Av- 
enue and the society of the best people of 
the metropolis afforded as satisfactory an 
existence as she could hope for anywhere. 

Some of Mrs. Ellison’s feminine friends 
were disposed to question which was the 
stronger attraction in bringing desirable 
people to her house, her marvelous little 
dinners or her daughter Edith. Certainly 
both her service and her cook must needs 
be very near perfection to win the respect- 
ful consideration of t vo such bon vivants 
as Mortimer Bloodgood and June Hartley. 
But they were to be found there as often 
as any, and with them often a third, the 
college friend of: both, the man whose 
fortunes they were now discussing, the 
philanthropic publisher, Horace Merton. 

June Hartley was too wise a youth to 
permit any pretty face or charming per- 
sonality to have more than a passing at- 
traction for him, Asa writer he had won 
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more than moderate success, and he had 
shown more than ordinary skill—for a 
man of letters—in husbanding his means. 
His life began and ended with the grati- 
fication of his own moderate desires—a 
circle of pleasant friends, a good dinner, 
a game of whist at hisclub, and the 
comfortable solitude of his own bachelor 
quarters. With Bloodgood the case was 
different. Having achieved nearly every- 
thing else in the world that he considered 
as worth having,he now began to thik of 
a home, and pictured one presided over 
by just such a bright and beautiful 
woman as Edith Ellison. 

When they rose from the table, and 
walked through the long drawing room 
whose windows gave upon the avenue, 
the glare poured in from the electric lights 
that outside turned night into day, and 
tempted them to look out upon the busy 
scenes of the street. It was the hour for 
the theaters to open, and New York—the 
New York that was made up of such lives 
as theirs—was hurrying abroad to take its 
last quaff of pleasure before night settled 
down in its eclipse of their little selfish 
round. A steady stream of carriages 
poured down the wide avenue, and as the 
night was warm with the first breath of 
spring, hoods were down and windows 
open so that the occupants were clearly 
revealed. The soft gowns of the women, 
their jewels, their fair and laughing faces; 
the contented look of the men, in precise 
evening dress ; the well-bred horses, with 
the glitter of silver on their harness ; the 
grooms, motionless as statues, and the 
gay throngs upon the pavement, made a 
picture that had in it no place for the un- 
fortunates of the under world. 

Yet even while they stood watching the 
lively scene and commenting on it with 
the thorough enjoyment of those whose 
own existence is a part of such life,a 
ragged, squalid figure, an outcast of the 
streets, stopped in the full glare of thelight 
upon the pavement before them and held 
out her hand to the passers for alms, 

Bloodgood muttered a protest at the un- 
pleasant sight ; but Edith shivered a little 
as a stalwart policeman, ever alert to pro- 
tect the sacred precincts of the rich from 
such intrusion, ordered her gruffly to 
** move on.” 

‘*Oh, it is wicked, wicked,” said Edith, 
under her breath, ‘‘ that someshould have 
so much and others nothing!” 

Bloodgood turned toward her with a 
look of high good-humor. ‘‘ Why, Miss 
Edith,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that is just what 
the Socialists say. You must not let your 
sympathies run away with you, as you 
will do if you consider such poor creatures 
asindividuals. That one is but a repre- 
sentative of one of the classes of whom 
we were speaking. Feedthem ; givethem 
money to-day, and to-morrow they are 
beggars again.” He concluded with the 
satisfied air of a man who knows that he 
has said a good thing, and said it neatly, 
But it was one of Bloodgood’s limitations 
that he could not understand when others 
were not in sympathy with his own 
views. 

‘*Oh, they have their uses,” said June 
Hartley ; ‘‘if all people were cast in the 
same mold, and moved in the same walks 
of life, where would your novelist go for 
material? I have a fancy to follow that 
woman now, and make a study from life 
—with which to work upon your emotions 
in my next book.” He turned to Blood- 
good as he spoke, but threw a quick 
glance toward Edith as he begged Mrs. 
Ellison te excuse him. Amid the latter’s 
protestations against his going so early, 
the younger woman gave him a smile of 
appreciation and comprehension. 

As Hartley left the door he turned and 
walked rapidly in the direction the woman 
had taken, and was soon beside her. 
Taking some silver from his pocket he 
thrust it into her hand. 

‘* Bloodgood would say I ama fool todo 
this,” he said, half to himself. ‘ Perhaps 
Iam, never mind,” he added, hastily, as 
the woman began to pour out her thanks. 
‘*I presume it will go for drink ; but it will 
make you forget, for a little.” 

‘“*May God forgive you,” said the 
woman, in a tone that made Hartley look 
at her more closely. ‘I would not take 
your money, but my babies are starving.” 
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' Hartley hesitated, half tempted to talk 
with her further. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and went on, saying to himself:  - 
“* What is the use? You never can tell, 
Perhaps some of them believe their stories 
—they have told them so often.” 

A little farther on he felt a touch upon 
his arm, and looked up to see Merton be- 
side him. The fine, scholarly face of the 
publisher, of whom Bloodgood had spoken 
so cavalierly, was very pale, but there wags 
a look of calm confidence in the deep t 
eyes. 

‘Tam glad to meet you, Hartley,” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘I was just coming to your 
rooms in the hope of finding you.” . i 

Hartley, a little ashamed of the manner 

in which his companion’s name had just , 
been made a conversational football, tried 
to make amends to his own conscience by 
even more than his usual courtesy now. 
He began tosay how sorry he was to know 
of Merton’s business troubles. ‘‘I had 
hoped you might make the thing go,” he 
said cordially. 

‘*Oh, the matter is not quite so bad as 
the papers put it. It is true that I have 
informally asked for an extension from 
our creditors. I should have no trouble 
in securing it, if it was not for the un- 
usual financial situation just now. As it 
is, some of them will meet me halfway ; 
but I must raise some money for the 
others. It was for that”—he plunged 
boldly into his subject—*‘ that I was com. 
ing to see you.” 

“Upon my word,” returned Hartley, 
with an honest ring in his voice, ‘‘I wish 
I could help you; but I can’t do it, Ihave 
some matters coming due that it will stir 
me to my wit’s end to meet. And I would 
rather ask the Devil for accommodation 
than Bloodgood—just now.” 

“Ah, you bank with him,” said Mer- | | é 
ton; ‘‘sodoI, And it is a very nice place 
to do business so long as you are sailing 
smoothly ; but [cannot ask him for any 





accommodation.” 
As they parted Hartley put out his hand 
tothe other. ‘“‘I am sorry. I hope you 


will weather the storm.” 

‘*It is not so much for myself that I 
care—altho no man likes to confess that 
he has made a failure. But, you know, 
there are others who have depended on 
me ; they will suffer.” 

After Hartley had left them, Bloodgood 
found, in a curtained recess of the long 
parlor, the opportunity for which he had 
waited—a téte-d-téte with Edith Ellison. 
He had considered the matter carefully, 
and his reason assured him that a mar- 
riage with this eminently fitting young 
person would make a proper rounding of 
his very successful career. Itis true that 
it was somewhat against the philosophy of 
his whole existence that he should weave 
the meshes of any other life into his own, 
or take upon himself in any way the re- 
sponsibility for another ; but against this 
was the picture that his mind conjured 
up—his elegant mansion, adorned with 
every attribute of wealth and culture; in 
the very heart of it, the essence of it all, 
his library, whose shelves were adorned 
with the ponderous tomes of the material- 
ist philosophers, upon whose teachings 
he had so wisely predicated his own 
course. It would not be against their 
teachings, but in line with them, that he 
would take this woman, young, sts@hg, 
beautiful, self-reliant, as the crown for it 
all. This would be not alone the survi- 
val, but the union of the fittest. Perhaps 
he did not approach the matter with the 
utmost finesse; but he had so much to 
offer her—in exchange for herself, And 
he was as much in earnest as a selfish 
philosopher could well be. Yet, somehow, 
his words seemed cold. 

**] want you to be my wife,” he said. 
**T have seen no other woman so admir- 
able as yourself. Ilove you. I shall be 
very proud of you. I think that I can 
make your life a happy one. You shall 
be denied in nothing.” What more could 
@ young girl wish? 

But Miss Ellison answered ‘‘ No,” in 
that positive manner that so discourages 
argument. ‘I am sorry to pain you,” 
she said ; “‘ but I cannot marry you.” 

** Do you not care for me?” he pleaded. 

‘No, not in the way that you mean. 
You have been our friend; I hope you 
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will remain so. But, please, let us both 
forget what you have just said.” 

«Can you not learn to care for me?” 
he asked. ‘I will be patient”— 

“No,” her voice sounding harder than 
ithad; “even if I cared for you I should 
be afraid to trust my happiness to one 
who had so little sympathy with his fel- 
low-men.” 

‘Oh, I would not put it that way,” he 
said, protestingly. ‘‘Iam sure I should 

be kind to you—should take very good 
' of you. And because I do not burden 
a with others is perhaps the better 
~ guaranty that I would do this. I am 
stedfast to my principles. I would try 
aud keep even the knowledge of unpleas- 
ant things from your life. 1”— 

“T do not want that knowledge kept 
from me;” declared Miss Ellison. ‘‘I 
want to know something of people that 
are poor and who suffer, and to help them 
a little if I can.” 

“Why, then,” said the banker, hope- 
fully, ‘‘Ishould not object to that, if it 
would amuse you. I do not believe in it, 
and persovally should not want to know 
anythiag about such folly ; but if it would 
please you—I should not be niggardly.” 

Perhaps it was as well for Bloodgood’s 
peace of mind that a ring at the door, fol- 
lowed by Merton’s entrance, prevented 
Miss Ellison’s reply. The latter greeted 
the newcomer brightly. ‘‘ We were talking 
about charity,” she said. ‘‘ You know 
Mr. Bloodgood professes not to believe in 
it, Can you not help me convince him 
that there is a time and place for it?” 

‘‘ Possibly,” answered Merton. ‘“ He is 
like our friend Hartley, who professes the 
utmost indifference and, as I happen to 
know, looks carefully after the family of 
an unsuccessful brother writer.” 

“No,” said Bloodgood, rising; ‘‘I live 
up to my convictions. I shall not consider 
this conversation final, Miss Edith,” he 
said, meaningly, as he bowed himself 
out. 

When he had gone the two sat alone 
with the silence of old friends between 
them. Merton was the first to speak. 
‘** You have seen the papers?” he asked. 

** Yes ; and I am so sorry.” 

- “It does me good to hear you say that,” 
he answered, smiling at her. ‘* Most of 
my friends have said it was what they 
expected. But it is not qnite so bad as 
the papers say.” He explained to her 
carefully the affairs of the company, giv- 
ing her credit for a man’s understanding 
of details, ‘‘ 1 care most because of those 
who have depended on me to make their 
work successful. If it comes to the worst, 
of course I shall give up everything of 
my own and save what I can for them.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, impulsively, ‘‘ is 
that required? Is it necessary that you 
should do that ?” 

**Notin the eye of the law, perhaps,” 
he answered ; ‘‘ but to satisfy myself it 
will be.” 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry!” She put out her 
hand involuntarily, and touched his. He 
started at the contact, and made as tho 
he would shake it off at first, then he put 
his other upon hers and held it fast. 

“IT suppose I ought to be brave and 
self-reliant, but I need a little sympathy 
to-night. I have had a weary day.” 


He tried to smile at her as he spoke, but - 


were lines in his forehead that 
would not be smoothed: out. He stroked 
her hand gently as he talked. ‘‘ I thought 
it would rest me to come here; but I 
ought not to make my troubles yours.” 

“T am glad you came,” she said. ‘I 
wish I were a man, then maybe I could 
help you.” 

“T am glad you are a woman.” He 
stopped a little, and then went on, slowly, 
choosing his words: ‘I am a coward to 
say this now, Edith. I had not meant to. 
But to-night Iam not quite-a bankrupt, 
and to-morrow I may be. So, to-night, 
while I have still a little right to speak, I 
am going to tell you that I love you. To- 
morrow, if I am not a bankrupt, I shall 
come and ask you to be my wife. No, I 
do not want any answer now,” he said, as 
she made as tho she would speak. “If 
you do not care for me—-in that way—I 
shall hug to my soul the fancy, for one 
day more, that perhaps you may. And if 

you do it will be time enough to know 
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it then, or, if I then am not free to ask 
you, it may spare us both.” 

She drew her hand gently from his, 

“Edith,” he cried, in quick alarm, 
“have [ hurt you? Have I said more 
than I ought? Then forget it, and let us 
be friends again. I had no right to speak 
—now.” 

But she answered nothing, and he put 
out his hand to her in mute appeal. ‘I 
cannot afford to lose a friend,” he said. 

“If you are free to ask—to-morrow,” 
she said, yet not looking toward him. 

** May I come?” he asked. 

‘‘Do you trust me no more than that? 
Do you think that to-morrow, whatever it 
may bring”— 

“Edith, is it true?” he cried; ‘ but 
wait, don’t tell me. Wait until I can 
come to you and tell you that there can be 
nothing between us—no paltry question of 


‘*Now you hurt me,” she said. ‘‘ Do 
you think I shall care for that? Oh, if I 
were a man I could help you now! You 
know that I have money ; but I suppose 
your pride will stand between us. But I 
will wait for you,” she cried, ‘‘ whether 
you come for me to-morrow, or”— 

‘‘T shall not fear to-morrow now,” he 
said. ‘‘No, Icannot take your money,” 
as she tried to speak of that again; 
‘‘ neither can I marry you, now, if I lose 
my own. But if you will wait for me”— 

“*T will wait,” she said. 

When Bloodgood left the Ellisons’ that 
night, he went to his rooms and sat for a 
long time in the company of his beloved 
philosophers. He was disturbed more 
than had often been the casein the whole 
course of his even and self-centered ex- 
istence. -Miss Ellison’s manner had been 
distinctly discouraging. This fact grew 
the more apparent as he thought it over. 
He was compelled to confess that she had 
seemed to find something wanting in him, 
a lack of some quality which, to do him 
justice, he had never before thought of 
himself as deficient in. And the question 
was now whether he could sacrifice his 
principles to the extent of cultivating 
this quality in order to win Edith Ellison. 
Could he sacrifice principle to expediency ? 
It was his bad quarter of an hour, yet it 
decided nothing ; and he went to his busi- 
ness the next day with the matter weigh- 
ing heavily upon him. He had barely 
seated himself in the president’s room at 
the bank the next morning, when Merton 
came in unannounced. He walked di- 
rectly up to the table at which Bloodgood 
was seated and placed a slip of paper be- 
fore him. 

‘Your cashier tells me that he has 
orders to accept no more of my paper,” he 
said, quietly. 

The banker looked up with a depreca- 
tory smile. ‘‘ You can hardly blame us, 
Merton. You know the reports that were 
started yesterday.” 

** But, see here, Willis is on this note 
with me; that surely makes it safe.” 

The banker took the note and examined 
it carefully, ‘‘ Yes, Willis is good,” he 
said, finally ; ‘‘ but you know, Merton, we 
must look out for our stockholders closely, 
these times. The bank has passed a rule 
that all paper must have two indorsers.” 

Merton turned a shade paler as he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Then it is of no use for me to 
make any further effort. I don’t know of 
any other man whom I would ask to lend 
me his name for this amount.” He stood 
looking moodily at the paper which the 
banker still held. ‘‘This would have 
tided me over,” he said; ‘‘ but I shall 
have to give up, now.” He reached out 
his hand mechanically for the note. 
Bloodgood motioned him to a chair. 
Merton hesitated for a moment, then 
dropped quietly into it. 

“This is a large amount,” said the 
banker; ‘$20,000, is a sum for which 
not many men care to put down their 
names. If you had not been a fool,” he 
continued—carefully avoiding his com- 
panion’s eye, and so failing to see the 
dangerous pallor that came upon the face 
of the other—‘‘ if you had not been a fool, 
and had been practical before being phil- 
anthropic, you would not be in this 
strait.” 

Merton had gotten slowly to his feet. 
There was anervous twitching of the long, 


slender hands, as if consciously seeking 
for something to grasp and twine about. 
“I did not come here to be insulted,” 
he said ; “I will gonow.” He put out his 
hand for the note. 

‘* Wait,” said the banker. ‘‘I have 4 
mind to try an experiment. You know 
my principles ;” he looked at Merton in- 
quiringly, and the latter nodded half-con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I have the reputation of 
never doing a generous act; but, if you 
wish, I will indorse this note for you.” 
He dipped a pen in the ink and waited for 
Merton to speak. 

‘«Thope you are not playing with me,” 
said the publisher, with forced calmness. 
‘*If you do this you have your reasons. 
May I know what they are ?” 

‘* Bound to look your gift horse in the 
mouth,” said the banker; “ well, I don’t 
mind telling you. I should like Miss 
Ellison to know that I can give a man a 
lift upon occasion.” 

‘*Miss Ellison; Miss Edith Ellison? 
What has she to do with this?” de— 
manded Merton, advancing nervously 
toward the banker. 

‘Nothing directly,” said Bloodgood, a 
little stiffly. ‘*You know you are not 
bound to accept my offer. But, asI toll 
you, I should like Miss Ellison to know 
that my laws of conduct are not unalter- 
able.” . 

‘*What has Miss Ellison to do with 
this?” demanded Merton again, in sup- 
pressed wrath. 

‘*T intend to have the happiness of mak- 
ing her Mrs. Bloodgood,” said the banker. 

‘You lie!” exclaimed Merton, clutch- 
ing at his chair, to keep his hands from 
Bloodgood’s smooth throat. ‘‘ Edith 
Ellison is my promised wife. If you were 
not forcing me to become a bankrupt, you 
should have the cards to our wedding be- 
foremany weeks. Butas itis, my poverty 
may stand between us—for years. You 
may have that much satisfaction; but she 
will be my wife.” 

For a moment the two confronted each 
other with all the beast that is in man 
leaping to the surface and clamoring to 
be let free. Then Merton turned and 
walked slowly from the room. He had 
reached the door when Bloodgood called 
his name. ‘‘ Merton, you have forgotten 
your note.” : 

The other turned and took it from the 
banker’s outstretched hand, but without 
even glancing toward him or it. When 
he had reached the street he folded the 
paper mechanically, to place it in his 
pocket. It was wet with ink. This led 
him to glance atit; and then he stoppedin 
bewilderment, for across its back in that 
last moment the banker had written in his 
plain, bold band the signature— Mortimer 
Bloodgood. 

He entered the bank again and went 
straight to the president’s room; but 
Bloodgood had already gone. Stopping 
at the cashier’s desk he handed the paper 
to him. 

‘Can you place that to my credit?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir. And, Mr. Merton, the presi- 
dent has instructed us to afford you any 
accommodation you may need.” 

‘Do you know where I can see Mr. 
Bloodgood ?” 

‘* He said he was about leaving the city 
—think heis going South. He has been 
talking of it for some time.” 

When Merton left him, Bloodgood had 
gone at once to his rooms and instructed 
his man to get matters ready for his de- 
parture. Then he penned a note to Edith 
Ellison. When he came out from his 
rooms to go to the railway station, a 
beggar met him at the threshold. Blood- 
good tossed him a silver dollar. Yet in his 
note to Edith he had said : 


“T do not want too much credit. I have 
done this thing selfishly—to win a little of 
your regard—and that there might be 
nothing in the way of your happiness. 
But do not think that I have abandoned 
my convictions.” 

FRANELIN, O. 





“THE Sins of the Father,” etc.—Tom- 
my (studying his lesson): ‘‘I say, Pa, where 
does the Merrimac rise and into what sea 
does it empty?” Pu: “I don’t know, my 
son.” Tommy: “ You don’t know? And 
to-morrow the teacher will lick me on ac- 
count of your ignorance.”—Harlem Life. 
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PAPA’S KISSES. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 


HE kissed the little maid good-by 
When to his daily task he went ; 

Then to her mother turned—but no! 

The baby would not have it so. 

“No, no!’ with pouting lip she’d cry, 

And watch the scene with jealous eye 
And frown of sudden discontent. 





To-day she lifts her flower-like face, 
Expectant of the dear caress ; 

And then, with matchless baby grace 

And roguery—* Mamma!’ she’ll cry; 

And follow him with iaughing eye 
That speaks a pretty watchfulness 

Lest he should pass her mother by ! 

St. PavL, MINN. 
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TELLING STORIES. 


BY MARY E,. ALLEN, 








GRANDMA and Patty sat before the fire 
in the twilight ‘“‘ remembering.” Grand- 
ma was not only grandmother, but great- 
grandmother as well, which made her 
very, very old, so old she sometimes 
seemed about Patty's age. They were 
very intimate friends. Grandma liked to 
tell over old times as well as Patty liked 
to listen, which is saying a great deal. 
She was so full of stories she sometimes 
forgot which one she was telling and wan- 
dered off to another; but that didn’t mat- 
ter, they were all interesting. 

Patty had had an unlucky day. Some 
people would call it a naughty day, and 
had come in the twilight to G. G. (her pet 
name for great-grandmother) for comfort. 
G. G. always understood, and restored her 
self-respect by saying : ‘‘ You didn’t mean 
to, did you, dear ?” or “I don’t believe it 
will happen again.” 

‘* Did you ever have bad days when you 
were a little girl?’ asked Patty, wonder- 
ing how it was that Grandma understood 
so much better than other people. 

“Yes, dear. I remember now one 
dreadful day that went wrong from morn- 
ing till night. I was not so old as you are, 
but I never shall forget it.” 

“Tell me, Grandma, do;” and Patty 
nestled closer, the better to enjoy the his- 
tory of G. G.’s sorrows. 

** To begin with, Polly Camel came”— 

“Oh, what a funny name! Do you 
spell it just C-a-m-e-1?” 

“Why, no, child. Itis a regular name 
—C-a-m-p-b-e-double-l—Camel. Don’t you 
know the song, ‘ The Camels are coming’?” 

Grandma began to croon the old melody: 


“ The Camels are coming, oho, oho, 
The Camels are coming, oho, 
The Camels are coming fra’ 
Bonnie Loch Lomond,” etc. 

Patty knew it must mean people, but 
she could not help imagining them pranc- 
ing upon long-legged, humpbacked drom- 
edaries. 

*“Your aunt Mercy (she meant Patty’s 
great-great-aunt) used to sing those songs 
beautifully. I can hear her now.” Grand- 
ma’s voice was still musical, altho as thin 
and shadowy as the tone of an old spinet. 
It went.on like an echo of the voice which 
only she in all the world could recall to 
‘“Ye banks and braes of Bonnie Doon,” 
The unhappy day which suggested the 
songs was forgotten as she rocked and 
sang and ‘“‘ remembered to herself.” 

Fearing bedtime would come before the 
story did, Patty ventured, hesitatingly : 
‘‘ What did Polly Camei do, G. G. ?” 

**Polly Camel? What Polly Camel ?” 
asked Grandma, dazed at the sudden 
return. ‘“‘Oh yes. Polly Camel. She 
came to make dresses for us all—red 
flannel dresses. Sister Jane spun the yara, 
and Tirzah and Mother wove a long piece, 
enough for school dresses for us four 
younger girls. It was madder red and 
real pretty ; but I wasn’t satisfied. Susan- 
na Ashley had a new dress of boughten 
red flannel from the store, kind of 
cochineal color, and I wanted one, 
too. Mother told me Susanna was 
an only daughter, and Parson Ash- 
ley could afford to buy her store 
dresses. My father couJdn’t buy them for 
his six girls, and I must be satisfied with 
what the rest had. I’mafraid I was cross 
about it, and that began it all. We hated 
to have Miss Polly come. I think Mother 
felt jus’ so; but she was the only mantua- 
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maker there was. She didn’t have pat- 
terns. She pinned on the linin’s. It took 
her forever to do it, an’ we had to stand 
up whilst. She talked all the time with 
her mouth full of pins, and she twitched us 
if we didn’t keep still. Our dresses were 
made kalf low neck, with long sleeves 
for winter. They hung straight down 
without any belt or waist, an’ we had 
pantelets to match. The older girls had 
waists. I wanted a waist too. Mother 
said I was about old enough and might 
-have one if I wanted it very much. 
Mother was easy; she always let us have 
our own way when she could. Sol told 
Miss Poily right off { was going to have a 
waist. 

‘** Fiddle-de-dee!’ she said. ‘The idea 
of such a child as you having a waist!’ 
She couldn’t talk plain because she had to 
keep her lips together one side to hold 
on to the pins, an’ that made it more ag- 
gravating. ‘ Youdon’t wanta waist more 
than a cat wants two tails. It’s a great 
deal more work, an’ it’s as much as ever 
we shall get through this week at the best 
on’t.” 

“IT began toery. Mother looked sorry ; 
she wanted to have my gown cut as I 
liked, but she was too easy to insist with 
Miss Polly; she couldn't bear to make a 
fuss. I don’t suppose Miss Polly meant 
to be hateful. She thougat it wa’n’t good 
for children to be indulged. Finally she 
snapped out: ‘Well, if you’re goin’ to 
make such a to-do about it ’'ll make you 
a belt, an’ you can put it around, an’ no- 
body’ll know but you’ve got a waist.’ 

** Mother looked relieved at the idea of 
both of us being satisfied. I wasn’t satis- 
fied. 

***T don’t want a belt! I cried. ‘I 
want a really waist, sewed on.’ 

***Come, Marthy,’ Mother coaxed; 
‘don’t make a fuss. It will look exactly 
like a waist. Everybody will think it is 
one. Now I'll tell you; if you will be 
good, and iet Miss Polly make the dress as 
she likes (Miss Polly gave a kind of snort. 
‘ Let me! says she), you may carry Den- 
nis’s handkerchief to school.” 

** What did you want to take Dennis’s 
handkerchief for? Did you cry so yours 
wasn’t big enough?” asked Patty. 

** Well, I guess I shouldn’t have used 
that handkerchief to wipe my eyes on if 
I had. It was a handkerchief Dennis 
brought me one time when he came home 
from Boston. He used to drive down 
with a load of brooms to sell, and bring 
back ali sorts of things for the family, 
shawls and nice dresses for the older girls, 
great codfishes a yard long, and loaves of 
sugar, an’ barrels of oysters all alive; and 
I don’t know what all. We used to put 
the oysters on the bottom of the cellar 
and sprinkle them with salt water every 
day. They would open their shells and 
drink it in. They kept alive and fresh 
for a long time; an’ they were as good 
again as any we have now. Every night 
my father used to”— 

** What sort of a handkerchief was it?” 
interrupted Patty who had heard about 
the oysters before. 

** Handkerchief ? Oh—as I was saying,” 
Grandma went on, a little bit mortified 
that she had hesitated, ‘‘I can see it now 
as plain as day. It had a picture of a 
boy and girl coming down the road and 
stopping to talk to a beggar-boy ; there 
was some poetry under it. I believe I 
could say itnow.” 

** Oh do, G. G.; what was it?” 

“ As Miss and Master went to town, 

They saw a poor boy coming down, 

All rags and tatters, pale and wan. 

Miss saw him first, and thus began : 

* Look, brotuer, look at yon poor lad, 
How pale he looks, how mean he’s clad. 
We went to Aunt’s the other day; 

She gave us a penny to spend in play, 
And now this penny of my auni’s 

Will buy him something that he wants. 
Here, little boy without a hat, 

Take this half penny, and now take that. 
We doa’t want it, and you do.’ 

*God bless you, Miss, and Master, too.’ ” 

Grandma ended triumphantly, proud 
that her memory, wnich some people 
seemed to question, still held the rhymes 
she learned eighty years before, 

“*I was tickled enough to carry it to 
school. Itaought how I would show it 
to ali the scholars at recess. It took Miss 
Polly so iong to pin on it was late, I had 
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torun. I just got in in time to make my 
curchy and say ‘Good-morning, Miss 
Hart,’ as we all had to, before she locked 
the door. I had to squeeze by all the 
girls to get to my seat. You see there 
were benches fastened to the wall round 
three sides of the room, and there were 
long desks in front of them. If you sat in 
the middle you had to squeeze by the 
other scholars to get in or out. I’d got all 
over crying by that time. I felt so grand 
with that handkerchief in my pocket I 
thought I was going to be dreadful, good. 
I took out my reading book and went 
right to studying.” 

‘‘What reader were you in, Grand- 
ma?” 

**In the ‘ Franklin Primer ’"— I knew it 
all by heart. We thought it was pretty 
nice after ‘ Webster’s Spelling Book.’ 
Our own minister made it up. There 
were pictures and stories in it. The piece 
we liked to read best of all began, ‘ Hark, 
the bell rings. Poor Cato isdead. We 
must all die soon.’ You know when any- 
body died they rang the church bell as 
many times as they were years old. Cato 
was Parson Ashley’s black man, and he 
really died, so we liked to read that.” 

‘* What else did you do?” 

“We used to dosums, Miss Hart set 
us copies to write, and we sewed. I was 
making a linen shirt for Father—stitching 
the ruffle andall. Miss Hart kept that in 
her desk, so I couldn’t sew only when she 
could tend to it. Ididn’t have anything 
to do that morning after I had read. My 
pen needed mending, and Miss Hart 
couldn’t stop to mend it, so I couldn’t 
write. My hand kept going into my 
pocket where the handkerchief was. I 
didn’t mean to take it out, for I knew 
teacher would scold. But somehow it got 
out and was spread on the desk before 
me. Of course the girls leaned over to 
see, an’ Miss Hartsaw too. She spoke up 
as sharp, ‘ Marthy Washington Williams,’ 
says she, ‘put that handkerchief up this 
minute, and don’t you let me see it again 
to-day ?” 

“She used to say: ‘I never speak but 
once ;’ she didn’t need to. The handker- 
chief went into my pocket pretty quick. 
I took out my reader again and tried to 
find something new. I listened to the 
older scholars reading in the ‘ Popular 
Raader.’ I knew that by heart, too. It 
seemed as if recess never would come, I 
couldn’t go to sleep like the a-b-c- 
darians.” 

“The what ?” ; 

**The a-b-c-darians, the little ones 
learning their a, b, c’s. That’s what they 
called them. Teacher kept a pillow for 
them, and they had their naps regular. I 
was too old forthat. Iwas naughty then. 
It’s true, what the hymn book says, that 

“* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’ 

‘I kept my reader open on the desk. 
When Miss Hart wasn’t looking I drew 
tae handkerchief out of my pocket and 
spread it out on my lap under the desk. 
1 pretended to be reading all the time, but 
I didn’t see a word. Every few minutes 
I-would look down quick to catch a sight 
of Miss and Master and read two or three 

words. I thought Miss Hart couldn’t 
see; but I believe she had eyes in the 
back of her head. She did see. She 
didn’t speak but once, either. She just 
walked up to the desk in front of me and 
caught me by the arms. She couldn’t 
wait for me to squeeze by the others and 
get out at the end. She just pulled me 
over the top of the desk into the middle 
of the floor, and got her rod to whip me.” 

**Oh, Grandma!” cried horror-struck 
Patty. 

‘*Why, she whipped somebody most 
every day. That was the way they 
brought up children in my day ; an’ I don’t 
think a little more of it would do any 
harm now. They believed what Solomon 
said. My mother didn’t; she was easy. 
She never whipped me but once in her 
life. That was when I laughed in meet- 
ing, and of course she hadto. Your aunt 
Marcy was a great trainer. She made up 
a face an’ I laughed—right in meeting, 
Just as soon as I got home, Mother 
said _, ee 

“But what did Miss Hart do, Grand- 
ma ?” 
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“‘ Miss Hart wa’n’t there. Oh—oh—Miss 
Hart. Don’t be in such a hurry, child. I 
can’t tell everything all at once,” Grand- 
ma returned, a trifle disconcerted. ‘* Let 
me see, Where wasI? You've put me 
all out. Oh yes; as I was sayin’, Miss 
Hart took out her rod to whip me. How 
I did scream! When she took hold of 
my hand and raised the rod I pulled away 
as far as I could, and ran around behind 
her to get away. She turned around, an 
I ran on; so we kep’ going around and 
around, like a windmill. She kep’ strik- 
in’, but the rod didn’t but just touch my 
skirts, I ran so fast. I screamed as if she 
was murdering me. I don’t suppose she 
meant to hurt me much. I was a little 
girl, When she thought I was scared 
enough she let me go. She took away the 
handkerchief tho, and put it in her desk. 

**T cried ali recess time. The scholars 
stood in a row around me, and were sorry 
for me, They didn’t dare say a word. 
They looked daggers at Miss Hart’s back, 
and most made up faces. The minute she 
began to turn around they looked the 
other way quick. I began to feel proud to 
have them all so sorry for me, so I cried 
as long as I could to keep them sorry. 
After recess I kept my head down on my 
arms on the desk as if I was still crying. 
Finally, I went to sleep that way, an’ 
then came the worst of all.” 

** Worse than the whipping, G. G.?” 

‘“‘Law me, the whipping wa’n’t any- 
thing really. She didn’t hurt me a mite. 
Phineas Arms sat at the end of our seat. 
He was just my age, an’ we liked each other 
pretty well. Just boy an’ girl likin’, be- 
cause we read together,” Grandma put in, 
apologetically. ‘He felt dreadful sorry 
for me, so he up and asked : 

‘¢ ¢ Please can I fix the fire?’ ” 

‘What good wouldthatdo you? Were 
you cold?” asked puzzled Patty. 

‘“* Why, the fireplace was the other side 
of the room, opposite the desks. When 
the boys fixed the fire they had to squeeze 
out by the girls, an’ they sometimes used 
to drop apples and nuts and things in the 
girls’ laps as they went along. The girls 
would catch them an’ never look up, and 
Miss Hart wouldn’t see. So Phineas, he 
wanted to do something to comfort me. 
The fire didn’t need fixing more than a 
cat; but he was a good boy, an’ Miss Hart 
said ‘Yes.’ Maybe she didn’t like to be 
cross always. So he squeezed along, But 
you see I wasn’t crying; I was asleep. 
When he come to.me I sort o’ half waked 
up and sat back tolet him by. He dropped 
a monstrous great seek-no-furder into my 
lap. I wa’n’t awake enough to catch it, 
an’ it rolled down on to the floor, way 
across where everybody could seeit. I 
was awake then, I can tell you, an’ scared. 
Phineas just stopped stone still, as white 
as asheet. He was always shy and good, 
and never did anything out of the way.” 

‘*What did Miss Hart do? Did she 
whip you both again?” 

‘*No, she didn’t. She said, ‘Come out 
here into the middle of the floor this min- 
ute, both of you!’ And we went. ‘If 
you want to be so polite to Marthy go and 
get her hood and your hat,’ she said to 
Phineas. She made him put on my hood 
—it was a green silk quilted one, made 
out of one of Mother’s skirts—and made 
me put on his hat. ‘ Now,’ says she, ‘ take 
hold of hands and walk around the room 
three times, and then stand in front of the 
fireplace together until school is done.’ 

‘* How we felt! it was worse than any 
whipping. The scholars would have felt 
sorry for us then; but now they kind of 
looked at each other and put their hands 
up over their mouths. I began to cry 
again ; of course Phineas looked as if he 
would like to. He was a bashful little 
boy. He wa’n’t more than seven or eight, 
and he never did anything out of the 

way. 

‘* Well, when Miss Hart said so things 
had to go. When she said‘ Start!’ we 
started. Phineas’s hand was just as cold, 
but he gripped mine tight. I was cryin’ 
allthe way. Id sort of got into the habit 
of cryin’ that morning and couldn’t stop. 
We went around the room once, It 
seemed as if it took an hour to doit. We 
began the second time, Miss Hart and all 
the scholars follerin’ every step with their 
eyes. The outside door was left open at 
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recess because the room was hot. When 
We got opposite that the second time 
Phineas’s mouth began to twist. He 
thought he was goin’ to cry, too. He just 
grabbed my hand, and we both raced out 
that door and were halfway up the street 
before Miss Hart could get outside. Her 
calling made us run the faster. We never 
stopped till we got inside our own dining 
room and shut the door behind us. I was 
bawling, an’ Phineas looked as if he had 
got away froma wild bear. Miss Polly 
sat there sewing away. She looked up in 
her hateful way. 

***Cryin’ you goan’ cryin’ you come, 
What’s happened now ?” 

‘** Mother kird of looked at her. She 
took us both into her bedroom, and we told 
her about it as well as we could.” 

‘*Didn’t she hate Miss Hart, Grand- 
ma ?” 

“Oh no; I guess not. She didn’t say 
so. I don’t remember just what she did 
say. Things got straightened out some- 
how. Mother was always easy with us. 
Miss Hart came up in the evening, but I 
was abed. We went back to school next 
day. She never said anything to us, and 
we never said anything to her. But she 
never gave me back Dennis’s handker- 
chief ;” and Grandma’s voice sounded a 
little unforgiving. ‘‘ I never saw it again, 
and I can see it now as plain as day— 

“* As Miss and Master went to town ’”— 
The clock struck eight, Patty’s bed- 
time was come, and Grandma was left 
alone with the fire, to rock and remem- 
ber. 

DEERFIELD, Mags, 


> 





PEBBLES. 


Office Seeker: ‘‘Mr. President, don’t you 
remember me?” President: “ Yes; but I 
cannot place you.” —Truth. 


..--‘*Does she love music?” ‘‘M—yes. 
But not enough to keep away from the 
piano.”’— Washington Star. 


..--There is said to be a tree in New 
Guinea which when touched knocks a man 
down. It must be a species of boxwood.— 
Tit-Bits. 


.«+» ‘Can I see you apart for a moment ?”’ 
“You mean alone, don’t you?” “Yes; 
a loan—that’s it,exactly. I want to borrow 
five.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


...-Inquirer: “‘ Doesa fish diet strengthen 
the brain?” Philosopher: “‘ Perhaps not ; 
but going fishing seems to invigorate the 
imagination.”—New York Weekly. 


..-“* How did you feel about the income 
tax?” “IT amin favor of having a law 
passed giving every man an income large 
enough to be taxed.” —Brooklyn Life. 


....He: “ Higbee would have run through 
his fortune in a month if it hadn’t been for 
his wife.” She: ‘‘ Howdid she prevent it ?”’ 
He: “She spent it herself.”— Brooklyn Life. 


...."* | was not aware that you knew him,” 
said Tom Snack toan Irish friend the other 
day. ‘‘Knew him!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
knew him when his father was a hoy !”— 
Tit-Bits. 


..--A little girl’s father had a round bald 
spot. Kissing him at bedtime not long ago: 
she said: ‘‘Stoop down, Popsy; I want to 
kiss the place where the lining shows.’’— 
Tit- Bits. 


...-Bacon: ‘*What’s that thread tied 
about your little finger for?’ Hgben& 
**Qh, that’s just to remind my wife to ask 
me if I forgot something she told me to re- 
member.’’—Tit- Bits. 


.---‘*I suppose while you were abroad, 
Tompkins, you made quite a collection of 
coins.”” ‘*No, It was too expensive. The 
only thing I could afford to collect was ho- 
tel keys.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-..lncome-tax Assessor: “You can’t 
claim exemption, Mr. Smiles. Why, man, 
you must spend $7,000 a year the way you 
live.”” Smiles: “I know that, sir; but I 
live beyond my income.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-An Irishman asked a Scotchman one 
day why a railroad engine was always 
called ‘‘she”? Sandy replied: ‘‘ Perhaps 
it’s on account of the horrible noise it makes 
when it tries to whistle.”—Pearson’s Week- 
ly. 

-... Van-Dyke: “ Do you know that most 
of our currency is very inartistic ? For in- 
stance, any artist could tell the Govern- 
ment that the design of the new one hun- 
dred-dollar bill is avery poor one,” Van 
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’ ward, with the question: 


; Daub: “Yes; but no elvere'en wie Se ee ie tog ot = v0, 
| hhundred-dolitr bill.”"—Kate Field's Wagh- 


ington. * v. bray tie the antiers that hu: 
__..It was the tiny daughter of seas of 
who was recently 
ones Saneae are -t1—Decarmanox. 
aad .“Teanitgo.” “ Why Que weapes orror, crime and gore ; 
soc? "K bve to hein Pape.” “thmbat 62 Satcwcpan snd terse, 
way?” “He told me to sit here fh this ~ | a re shining 
‘corner and, keep quiet while he’ wrote ne — our blood wit = loathing, f fright ; 
the wor' iw . 
| sermon; and I don’t believe he-is Sere Sheen brutes of men . 


..This is the message the telegraph “n i rele ful thing, 
xr handed to him: “Come down as ce 

“s000 "as You can. I am dying. Kate.” bri joy and h 1 to men, 
Eight hours later he arrived at the sunenfer © - And isa mu . 
hotel, to be met on the piazza by Kate héf 2. ; ‘amet P. 
self. “ Why—what oa mean b on’ = sees, Shamaniiia NuatERICAL. 

me such a message ?” he ask: vg pieces “sane ae 
= gurgled, “I wanted to-sayt that I "Was ™4 - a diatinals a men 


dying to see you, but my ten words ran out. 


and I had to stop.” —Indianapblis wees 


..From Nantucket.—Last fall a man 
ws 5 tried for petty larcency, and sentenced 
by the judge to three months in jail. A few 
days after the trial the judge, accompanied 

by the sheriff, was on his way to the Boston 
boat, when they passed a man sawing wood. 
The sawyer stopped his work, touched his 
hat, and said “‘ Good-morning, Judge.” The 
judge looked at him a moment, passed on a 
short distance, then turned to glance back- 
“ Why, Sheriff, 
isn’t that the man I sentenced to three 
months in jail?” -‘Yes,” replied the 
sheriff, hesitatingly—“ yes, that’s the man. 
But you—you see, Judge, we—we haven’t 
any one in jail now,and we thought it a 
useless expense to hire somebody to keep 
the jail for three months just for this one 
man; sol gave him the jail key, and told 
him that if he'd sleep there nights it would 
be all right.”,—Harper’s Magazine. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young revler of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desire1, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tae INDEPENDENT.] 





168.—CHARADE. 
First. 
In countries low do [ abound, 
My victims take qu‘nine; 
They try the mountains or the sea 
If physic they decline. 


Second. 
_’m not American, you know, 
But ’ristocratic, quite ; 
Am envied by both high and low, 
A ruler am by right. 


Whole. 
I’m but another name for wit, 
For genius uasurpassed ; 
Who quotes my words so proves that he 


pene yet.”’— Washington Star. - bad °* 
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» he died of old age. 
the story seemed tall, 







ished foes. 
, 1, 58, 47, 38, was 


5. 83,-20, 12, 29, 19, was a Vir- 
ae =i ens und. 


‘ 18, was the scene of an en- | 


cagement in 1 
52, 2, ‘49, 9, 30, is a Maryland 
creek that was made famous by a great 
atte, 

7, 36. 38, 9, 22, 20, 36, 58, was a junction in 
Virginia near which two important battles 
were ee 

38, 38, 44, 58, 22, 40,6, was one of the 
Contsieks States. 

57, 18, 1, 10, was a clergyman ne became 

a general in the Confederate arm 


, 36, 55, 1, 837, was another of the Confed- | 


erate commanders. 

46, 18, 48, 8, 46, 52, 22, 48, 11,58, was an 
earthwork of North Carolina which was un- 
successfully bombarded in 1864, tho subse- 
quently captured. 

27, 17, 56, 45, 9, 58, was a distinguished 
Union general, whose service were specially 
acknowledged by Congress. 

34, 9, 38, 10, 14, 33, was the name by which 
each member of the opposing force was 
known A one side. 

28, 36, 19, 20, 26, describes the treatment 
Union prisoners received. 

32, 52, 31, was the important duty of the 
gunner. 

41, 34, 38, 9, 85, 52, 25, 51, is a comparative- 
ly new explosive which might be much used 
in war if one were to occur at the present 
time. . B. DYER. 

173.—RIDDLE. 


An cae, stowed amid the freight 
___ From China, so théy'say, 
Yet called upon to celebrate 

Our Independence Day. 


Smoking serene, without a word, 
Nor sharing others’ sport, 

Till by some fiery impulse stirred 
To make a brief report. 


Slender and straight as any dart, 
In glowing colors dressed, 

Yet hiding still a bursting heart 
Beneath a crimson vest. 


And when the sun is setting warm, 
With sulphurous vapors crowned, 

We see the mangied, helpless form 
Unconscious on the.ground. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, SEPT. 27 
ith iid estate, state, Tate, ate, Te, 


ENDENT. 


Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The hlood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack.color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


Scott’s 
mulsion 
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For DUR Aa? ILITY FVESONONY AND # 
GENERAL URAGIL ITY ED NG IS UNEQUALLED. 
SUN ASE pos a ONS. 


Me OF ONLY PERFECT waite Boxes. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s. CANToN,MAss. 





the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥Y. All druggists. 
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POZZONI’S °rewors" 
POWDER 
is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity moth. ei aie. at makes the — 
. siving nt 
‘ArDeSs ofall matar- . 
S ally fine co: substitute: 
7 The genuinets FOR: SALE EV RYWHERE. 


reeves 














House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 





Much learning has amassed. 167.— 
N.N.S. L Cutlery, Crockery 
169.—SUBTRACTION. Bn AR : 
1, Subtract fifty one from certain beauti- PA CER Fine China and Glass 
ful flowers, and leave falsehoods; 2, fifty PAR TH A SE q e 
from bondmen, and leave keeps; 3, nine BAN Q U‘E TE D Eddy Refrigerators 
from five dozen, and leave a place for certain SA Ee UC A Rie. 
animals; 4, fifty from position, and leave a ms 2.n.E A. 8.13 Ww 
step; 5, five hundred from provision, and Es Tf B.t 28 LE IS & CONGER 
leave a sum paid. ETHYL. REIN S§ 
° ; DU@ 130 & 132 West 42d Street 
170.—SYNCOPATION. _ M New York 
I’ve heard him called one, but that’s rather 
extreme, DOODG POOODODDLS 
Tho, like many fine speakers, he has but enbes es 
one theme; 


It may not be very familiar to you, 

For I own that his favorite subject is two. 

Our three is a hunter, like Nimrod of old, 

Andone rainy day an adventure he told 

With a two who was fierce in defense and 
attack, 

Till three, closely curated sprang plump 
on his back. 

Then off through the wood, like Mazeppa, 
they tore, 

Till the steed was tired out, and the rider 
still more ; 

But at his own cabin three safely alighted, 

Decidedly shaken and somewhat affrighted. 

The creature in running had made himself 
lame ; 

Three tended him kindly, and so he grew 
tame. 








j A Late Breakfast 

is often caused by a late milkman. No cream 
for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a 
morning meal. Keep asupply of Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream in the house, and 
avoid such annoyances. 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco=- 


20 different kinds. 
application. 


—. 











American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 


Franco=-American Food Co., 




















P. 0. Box 150, New Yer:. : 
bs newer. erorrrees wocescee () 
POWERFUL, DURABLE 

ECONOMICAL. 


"THATCHER FURNACE 


'D FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATOHER FURNACE co. . 


ONE WAY TO CURE 


INSOMNIA 


Is tv drink a glass of hot water at night. 

A better way is to 
use the hot water 
for heating the 
house hygienically. 
The Hub Hot- 
Water Heater 
comes the nearest 
to this of any 
known apparatus, 
keeping the whole 
house at a normal 
temperature night 
and day, and sup- 
; plying just the 
: right thermal con- 
ditions for insur- 
ing good. health 
and sound sleep. 
The system is ex- 
tremely simple and powerful, combined with 
moderation in cost. Send for our special book 
entitled “ Hot-Water Heating.” Mailed free. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY 


Makers of Highest Grade Heating & 
Cooking Apparatus. 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
Agencies in New York and C hicago, 


HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 











Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $6 50 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts - $4 00 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
or Jersey City. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Southwestern Limited 


Indianapolis and St. Louis, via the Big Four Route, 

is the * Finest Train in America.” Through Wagner 

Sleeping Cars. Dining Cars en route. 

E. O. McCormick, D. B. Martin, 

Passenger Traffic Mer. Gen’! P. & T. Agt. 
BIG + FOU R ROU UTE, Cincinnati, o. 


A ¢ RUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


aphesus, Cairo; 7 days Athens, 
Rome. ete. Oniy a323: ali excursions, fees, etc., 
included. A. A. GUTHRIE. Albany, N. Y. 


1 See You’re BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO 
ano tHE SOUTH 
ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 
W.H. McDort, FRANK J. REED, 
























V-PRES, AND GEN. MGR, (GEN, PASS, AGT, 
SHICAGO 
— aE oor e 
3 Contains complete = 
= maps of the : 
. United States, 
Atlas Minnesota, 
the two 
OF THE Dakotas, 
[Montana, 
Northwest Idaho, and : 
Washington, ; 


showing post-offices to June 1st, 1894, with every 
i mportant geographical and topographical feat- 
ure brought down to date, and printed in the 


highest style of the map- 
YOU 


maker’s art. Interest- 

ing descriptive, historical 

and statistical information NEED IT! 
Send 15 cents for postage to 

F. I. WHITNEY, **3520” 


appears with each map. 
Minn. 
(Mention this paper.) 








2420 Water St., New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 27th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—First-hand stocks of teas are carried 
steadily, and now and then get a good sale. Buy- 
ers are somewhat careful in their movements, as 
there is no immediate necessity of replenishing 
their stocks, and every week promises a better 
market. Amoy is quoted at L1@l8c.; Fuchau, 11 
@%8c.; Formosa, Mile. : ; old Japan, 8@léc., and 
new, 17@d0e. 


COFFEE.—The market is very dull for coffee, 
and the absence of business makes prices almost 
nominal. Holders of mild coffee refuse to make 
concessions, and the tone is quite steady, altho 
sales are slow. Java is 19}4@28\éc.; Mocha, 2% 
@2Avec.; Maracaibo, 17@20c. ; Laguayra, 18@2Ic., 
and Brazil, 1554@16c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is ex- 
tremely dull, and prices are more or less nomi- 
nal. Granulated is 411-16c.; cut loaf and crush 
ed, 5 1-16@5}4c.. and powdered, 434@5c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed . mutton 
holds weak and slow at 44@6léc. per b, with 
some extra carcasses at 7c., and dressed lambs 
steady at 6@8%¢c. City dressed beef, native 
sides, is in fair demand at 7@9}éc., and extra 
beef at 944@10c. Country dressed hogs are steady 
at 7344@9c. for medium to light weights. City 
dressed veals are 8@l1liéc, per lb, and country 
dressed firm at 644@10c. 


PROVISIGCNS.—Prices have declined this 
week on most hog products, due largely to the 
depression at the interior, and to small sales 
here. Pork is marked weaker, with mess at 
$14.75@15.25 per bbl.; tamily, $16, and short 
clear, $15.502@17.50. Beef is quiet, with family at 
$10@12; mess, $8@8.50, and extra India mess, 
$16@18. Beef hams are dull at $19@19.50. Lard 
is weaker and lower, closing at $8.65 per 100 hb. 
Cut meats are weak to easy, with pickled bellies 
at 814@834c.; shoulders, 644@6%c., and hams, 
104@10%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
has been weak and irregular, and the mills that 
are attempting to be firm are scarcely able to 
negotiate sales without coming down 10 to lic. 
on their prices. The trade is consequently mil 
scattered and small in ay ge City mi 
patents are quoted at $4.25@4.35 per bbl.; Wes 
ern patents, $2.75@2.90; go 32.d0@2 6: 
clears, $2.50; spring patents, $3.33@3 50, and 
clears, $2.30. Southern ~ ge is dull at $2.65. 
Rye flour is quiet at $2. Cornmeal is quiet, 
with Brandywine and Sezamore at $3.20, and 
Southern and Western, $37@3.80. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—There has been no im- 

rovement in the wheat market, and trade 

rags with slight fluctuations from day to da: ~ 
The interior receipts are showing a decided fall. 
ing off, but this does not seem to encourage the 
weak trading at home and abroad. Offerings 
are liberal, and li pitotons, tite, st a 
October wheat is 4@dbc 
56i4c., and No. 1 Northern, ane 
held its own pretty well, but sy the ood 
there isa weakening tendency, owing to the re- 
ports that the crop has not been amaged as 
much as expected. The primary receipts are 
falling off, and trade is active and dull by 
turns. Cash corn is still relatively several cents 
higher than wheat. October corn is 564c.: No. 
2 cash, 5644@574c., and No. 2 red, 55¥c. Trade 
is at as much of a standstill in oats as in any 
other cereal, and the market is bordering on de- 
moralization. The demand seems as small as 
ever, and it is impossible to start things to go- 
ing. The interior movement in oats has de- 
creased only a very little. Cash — are dull 
and lower. October oats are 324c.; No. 2 cash, 
., and No. 2 white, 3534@36c. There is a 
moderate trade in barley, and No. 2 Milwaukee 
S a at 60@62c., and oe Western, 0@ 
Hay and straw are bad] demoralized, and 
while demand is very light oni prices weak, the 
receipts continue liberal. Prime hay is now re- 
duc to 70@75c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 50@65c., and 
oe mixed, 45@55c. Long rye straw is 4@ 
.; short rye, 35@40c., and oat, 30c. 


~ sparen AND CHEESE.—There is a fair 
trade in choice creamery butter, but other 
grades are not very active. Strictly fine cream- 
ery is not very plentiful. State dairy is not 
extra fine. Prices are a little higher than last 
week, but holders are not inclined to force the 
market. State and ee ania — cream- 
ery is 25c.; Western extra, 25éc.; firsts, 214@ 
2héc.; thirds to seconds, 16@20c.; June make, 19 
ae State dairy, 14@28c.; Western dair: . 18% 

17c.; imitation creamery, 4@18c.. an * fac- 
tory, 124@l6c. Cheese is very dull and weaker. 
Large size full cream are 8@103¢c.; smail size, 
844@10%c.; choice part skims, 744@84c.; common 
to prime, 4@7c., and full skims, 3@3'éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Choice live poultry 
is in good demand for the Jewish holiday,and 
ces show a wide range. Spring chickens are 
Palosse: fowls, wets 24 es 6@6kéc.; 
turkeys, yy cks, 45 per pair, and 
geese. $1.122@ 1.37, ear al ry i 
steady bee! - fair, but not active, demand. 
Youn; {picked turkeys are 10c.; scalded, &c.; 
Pailadeip ia chickens. 14@20c.; Western % dry- 
picked, 10@12c.; scalded, 10@11c.: fowls, L1@12c.; 
old cocks, 7c.; Bastern and Long Island spring 
ducks, 16@16%c.; Western, 8@12c., and Eastern 
geese, 13@l4c. Ei are quiet, but receipts are 
not large, and cold storage ees. are supplying 
~ trade. Jersey are 22@23c.; State and Penn- 
ania, 20@21c.; Western, 18@19\e.; ice-house, 
ote. and seconds, $2@3.50 per case. 
FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady and in 
demand. Red varieties are $1 a 75 per 
bl.: green, $1.50@2, and inferior, $1@1 25. Good 
ears are steady and in demand. Bartietts are 
Baris pa bbl.; Seckels, $2@3.50; Beurre Bosc 
Beurre Claigeau, 2.50@3, and other late 
sorts, $2@2.50, with common at $1.50@61.75. 
Peaches are scarce, and prime stock is firm. 
Fancy are $1.50 per hasket; good to prime, 75c. 9 
1, and others, 50@60c. Grapes are unchange 
ut some arrivals are poor. Delawares are 14a 
15c._ per small = et; Niagaras, 18@14c. ; Con- 
cords, 10@1\Ic. ; jorge basket, — and wine 
grapes in bulk, 144@3c Bros Cape *Cod cran- 
pony = slow at $6. 7.50 per bbl. Quinces 
ce ef 50 per bbl., and plums, 25@35c. per bas- 
e 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Long Is- 
land potatoes are steady at 0s ues bbl. oa 
State a and Jersey slow at $1.50@L. d $i 
1.75. Sweets are firm at $1 "'31@2.50 1 _ bbl. 
Onions are steady, with small white at $4@5 per 
bbl.; large white, $3@4.50; Eastern red and yel- 
low, $1. oe turnips. 50@k0c. ; caulifiowers, \ 
@§1.50; trow squash, 75c.; Hubbard, $1.2%@ 

bages, $ 00; tomatoes, 25@ 
60c. } ner ee and lima beans, 50. $1.50 per bag. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








want some to bloom in the 
house this winter—the flowers that take 
care of themselves, and bloom any. 

{ want to sell them to you, because I sell 


Extra Lar; Strom ones, tsur- 
prone Tow RICES nove 
BREE. Sin sraitine tp bom 
my richly illustrated catalogue, sere dott NOW 








tells how to get all the bulbs 
W--7 Atos tek Ben Hains 
A Cup of 

a The cheapest, 
Beef ] ea purest and best 








can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


There’s only one genuine 
kind and that you can 
know by this dataiene in 
blue on every jar: 

















Saratoga 
Vichy 


The King of 
Table Waters. 


Unequaled 
for 
Indigestion. 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

GR AY HAIR REST: DRED to topes one 


for ate Bock and box Sens onto psyco 8 see oth” wou FREE 


DEAFNESS. 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums, 


New scientific invention, satiety 
different in construction 1 

















tachment. Write for pamphle' 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
{2 Mention this paper. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


She BeBe BB Be Se ede ie Le fe Be de Le fle Be Be fe fe 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


| 
: FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
5 


Convenient for shopping = oe a Bag- 
D ot 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., i. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the Joe Se. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and han e addition which more 
than doubles its former ~~ To 
1 the latest improvements "cave been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room ——s with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


preci, SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 
resort for health, change, rea- 
tional the the ng Elevator, phy ag ‘seen, 


open lor and promenad 
roof. Bake of rooms ome with baths. POry tonic air, Sar- 


Electricity baths and all health a site 7 
Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrayed 


Drum in 
position. 
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gage to and from 
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Farm and Garden. 


.The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subsoribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


STATE FAIR. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


THE dairy interests of the Empire State 
were rightly accorded a prominent place at 
the late State Fair in Syracuse. No depart- 
ment of the exhibition reflected greater 
credit on the management, and none gave 
the observer or the exhibitor more satisfac- 
tion. The dairy building was well adapted 
to the purpose for which it was built. In 
the central portion of the main room was 
an inclosure for the butter exhibits. Its 
sides were large glass windows which made 
it possible for the visitor to see the exhibits 
plainly, and the inclosure itself was in real- 
ity a cold storage room, ice being stored 
just above the shelves for the exhibits. 
Thus, it was possible to keep the butter in 
good form even during the hottest weather. 
On shelves and platforms arranged around 
the main room the cheeses were exhibited. 
Adjoining the main room, or separated 
from it by a narrow hallway, was the lec- 
ture room where the Dairy Institute lec- 
tures were delivered during the Fair, while 
on a high, elevated platform, in full view of 
the audience, the separators and accumula- 
tors were operated. So much for the Dairy 
building. 

Some very fine butter and some very ex- 
cellent cheese were shown this year, and 
very good premiums were offered by the so- 
ciety. On creamery packages of not less 
than forty pounds the premium was $150, 
and the same was offered for private dairy 
packages of not less than five pounds. 
On prints and molds of not less than ten 
pounds the prize was $100. On cheese for 
export the premium was $160, and on cheese 
for the home trade the same. These liberal 
premiums drew out several competitors and 
some fine dairy products. 

The system of judging was wholly satis- 








| factory, and is to be commended to every 


State Fair Association where it is not al- 
ready in vogue. The butter was scored by 
competent judges, and their score card was 
as follows: 

SCALE FOR JUDGING. 


BUTTER. 
BUR sks caswnnanvestooseneveu 45 points 
cebchadspacnsseteuesanete . 
SE achscncsvonebiantcceaccta ee 
NE . cocpneeusertnbnradwasene ie 
 arse5ds hs psdévnnncnned 5.” 
MN cceteesccctesecsence 100 =—C* 


And thisis the way the prizes were award- 
ed,so that exact and equal justice was meted 
out to all: The number of points scored by 
each exhibit above 94 were added together, 
and the whole amount of money set apart 
for prizes in that class divided by this sum, 
which determined the unit value of each 
point Then multiplying this unit of value 
by the number of points above 94 scored by 
each exhibit showed the amount of prize to 
which the exhibitor was entitled. 

This was absolutely fair, assuming that 
the judges were right in their scaleof points 
for each exhibit, and we have not heard that 
their judgment was questioned. In the 
class for creamery packages of 40 pounds the 
unit of value was found to be $8.33), and 
the premiums were divided between seven 
competitors,one of whom, showed perfect 
—i. ¢€., 100-point—butter. 

The advantages of such a system of 
awards must be apparent to all, and par- 
ticularly to such as are familiar with the 
hit-and-miss methods that have prevailed 
in years gone by and may now be in use at 
other fairs. 

The Institute lectures given during the 
Fair by able speakers were, as a rule, well 
attended. Among the lecturers were Prof. 
I. P. Roberts, of Cornell University ; Prof. 
H. H. Wing, Edward Van Alstyne, Geo. T. 
Powell, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, A. R. East- 
man, Prof. S. A. Beach and J. S. Wood- 
ward. I make liberal extracts from two 
or three of these addresses bearing upon 
the subject of the dairy, as they are worthy 
a broader hearing than the audiences in In- 
stitute Hall. 

Professor Wing, of Cornell University, 
gave a talk on “ The Separatorin the 1 
Dairy,” and said in part that the best but 
ter could not be madein the kitchen or near 
where anything else is used, but should be 
provided with a separate apartment. A 
place in one corner of a cellar where it is 
removed from all cooking flavors is good. 
Cleanliness as regards the room should at 





all times be the motto, and the cost of its 
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construction need not exceed $25. Here the 
best butter can be made. Bad or frowy jg 
the fruit of uncieanliness in some of the 
processes of manufacture or stagnant water 
which the cows may drink. Steam is the 
best disinfectant of dairy utensils, and that 
alone will spoil the germs that make butter 
spoil. All utensils should be exposed to 
steam from one to three minutes, and when 
milk comes from the cowit should be cooleq 
as rapidly as possible. Cream should be 
held at its ripening temperature when 
gathered. Upon these points depend tex, 
ture and flavor. 
He said the butter operator had made 


revolution in dairying; it makes butter with 


less labor, better butter and more of it from 
same amount of cream than the old way, 
was cleaner ; better because it aerated the 
milk; was more economical, there is re. 
moved from the milk a large amount of al- 
buminous matter which would otherwise 
remain in the cream and which easily pu- 
trifies ; it leaves skim milk in by far the 
best condition for feeding; it furnishes 
cream containing a much higher percentage 
of fat, and renders it possible to churn ata 
lower temperature and at the same time 
more completely removes the fat from the 
buttermilk. With greatest care in deep 
setting at least 0.3 of one per cent. of fat is 
left in the skimmed milk, and in shailow 
setting the lossis still greater. The separa- 
tor loss does not exceed 0.1 of one per cent. 
of fat, a saving of 0.2 of one per cent. or two 
two pounds of fat in each 1,000 pounds of 
milk. In a dairy of twenty cows, giving 
twenty-five pounds of milk per day, this 
saving would amount to three hundred 
pounds in ten months, worth sixty dollars 
in cash, nearly half the cost of a separator. 

“Science in the Dairy,” was the subject 
of Professor Van Slyke, of Geneva. In part 
he said that in milk was found 87%¢ per 
cent. of water. Breed, individuality, kind 
of food and care vary the water quantity. 
Cows must always be supplied with an 
abundance of water. Floating curds are 
produced by bad water. Each pound of fat 
in milk should obtain one pound and two 
ounces of butter. Milk producers furnish. 
ing to factories should receive pay not only 
in proportion to amount of milk but also in 
proportion to the amount of fat furnished. 
Feed good foods constantly and econom- 
ically. Casein, albumen and albumose are 
compounds of milk albumose. 

Improvements in dairy manufacture are 
going on. The old notion that butter fat is 
held in globules is untrue, and, hence, vio- 
lence or agitation in churning is not neces- 
sary. Centrifugal machines have revolu- 
tionized butter making, and the Babcock 
milk tester is the most valuable improve- 
ment of all, as it has made good herds 
possible. Science has made possible the de- 
tection of oleomargarine, and has done 
much in obtaining a knowledge of bacteria. 
Bacteria are plants that ripen butter, and 
we must cultivate those kinds that make 
good butter. We can conquer the bacteria 
that produce bad butter ; their foesare pure 
air and cleanliness in the dairy. How 
science has benefited dairying is apparent 
in butter machines; they could benefit us 
to the extent of $5,000,000 in one year if we 
only knew it. Farmers who sell their milk 
are sending off immense values they can- 
not afford to lose. 

Prof. I. P. Roberts, of Cornell University, 
spoke on “ Mistakes in Breeding,” and said: 

‘“* We are now ready to point out some of 
the mistakes that are too often made by 
careless or ignorant breeders, and to show, in 
part, how these mistakes may be remedied. 
The first mistake is carelessness in selecting 
foundation stock. One animal may have 
latent powers which we may call 100, and 
and another but 50 or 75; by starting 
with an animal of lower grade it will be a 
long and expensive operation to bring the 
offspring up to the higher standard. Some 
seem to hope that by chance they will get 
something passably good from something 
that is inferior. The selection of the male 
tostand at the head of the herd is of prime 
importance. Exercise is of great impor- 
tance to the herd. The female, from the fact 
that she must not only produce young, but 
give milk, weakens her constitution so that 
there is danger of her losing her power to 
transmit her valuable qualities from lack 
of vitality, if she does not exercise sufficient- 
ly. 

“If a cow has been milked for several 
years and is thoroughly matured, she has 
fastened her acquired and inherited quali- 
ties. No cow, however good, can make a 
fair record without food adapted to the 
work to which she is put. It must be appe- 
tizing, abundant, digestible, and given to 
her at suitable times and in suitable quan- 
tities. Many cows are permanently injured 
because of insufficient food and lack of 
water. If a superior cow is neglected, sheis 
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‘gure to remember it in after years, and her 
calves will inherit some of the qualities she 
pas ‘acquired during this neglect. That 
many of our animals to-day are superior to 
their ancestors cannot be denied: If we 
can find the causes that have produced such 
results, we may learn how to improve and 
how to avoid deterioration. All the milk 
and butter produced in the State to-day 
could, with intelligent management, be 

uced with one-half the cows now used. 
en desire to keep and breed profit- 
» animals, but a vast number of them 
The first step is to get at the 
tion principles of reproduction and 
on of qualities from ancestors to 
offsprings. No two animals can be con- 
ceived and raised under the same condi- 
tions. Nature produces classes of things 
which are similar, but no two are alike. 

«“ Whatever animal we have, its power to 
perform the work for which it is desired 
must be ascertained. The careless think- 
er’s first conclusion is that he can improve 
animals by selection. Selection does not 
improve; it simply takes advantage of 
what has already been accomplished. The 
expert breeder who thoroughly under- 
stands his business will go forward and 
improve the average of bis herd without 
any selection whatever. After determining 
what is wanted, if we find in improved ani- 
mals the qualities and characteristics we 
are seeking for, we are unwise if we do not 
avail ourselves of the successes of those 
who have gone before. A well-matured 
plan intelligently pursued means certain 
success, which is far or near according to 
the judgment used in selecting and man- 
aging the material in hand. Many cows 
during the summer have had heat-produc- 
ing food in abundance, but have had to go 
long distances for water, and have either 
expended their energies in going to and 
from it, or have suffered for the wavt of it 
rather than exert themselves in the hot 
suv. Tell me the food and management of 
the domestic animals, and I will indicate 
almost certainly the quality of those ani- 
mals. One food may be as good as another 
so far as chemical analysis is concerned; 
but if one is relished with avidity and the 
other is not, the one is far more valuable 
than the other.’” 
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PLANTING AND PRUNING TREES. 


BY JOS. MEEHAN. 














Ir it were better known how successful 
the early planting of trees in the fall is, I 
am sure we should see many more trees 
planted in September and October than we 
now do. Ihave tried for many vears to get 
persons to plant in late September in pref- 
erence to waiting longer, and I am sure that 
those who have followed my advice have 
been more than usually successful with 
their trees. Butitis such uphill work to 
get many persons to believe that it is proper 
to plant before leaves fall off, that but little 
progress has been made. 

In regard to waiting for the leaves to fall, 
I have often shown them trees in full leaf 
which would be stripped of their leaves in 
anight by frost ; and I have put the ques- 
tion to them if it mattered to the tree 
whether I stripped the leaves or Jack Frost 
did it. For my part, I would prefer toplant 
deciduous trees in early October rather than 
atany other time. It has been within my 
experience several times to see large 
blocks of trees dug up in early October,to be 
replanted. When such work is in progress, 
it is customary to heel the trees in fora 
while as they are dug, until the replanting 
commences. Very often the trees remain 
heeled in for two or three weeks or more. 
At the end of this time, those who are in 
doubt as to the wisdom of early planting 
should see these trees. Not only are the 
tops invariably fresh and plump, but as 
each one is taken from the ground a mass 
of new fibrous roots is to be seen, which 
have been produced by the warm soil of the 
season. 

I have referred before in my writings to 
my success some years ago in planting a 
small orchard of fruit trees in late Septem- 
ber. The collection consisted of pears, 
quinces, cherries and plums. The leaves 
were stripped off, the trees pruned, planted 
and watered, and, tho the weather was dry 
and hot, I did not lose atree. I advocate 
this early planting, knowing as I do that 
new roots are formed at once, and by the 
time winter come it does not find newly 
Planted trees, but, practically established 
ones, for the new roots are there to carry it 
safely through the winter. In fact, after 
the arrival of the first of September I never 
fear to plant trees, for none are ever lost by 
it. Evergreens are taken first, followed by 
deciduous ones. From October 1st we 
count on two months of open weather , and 





sometimes we have more than this, so that 
there is a good chance for the tree to estab- 
lish itself. 

The question is often asked, how much 
should a transplanted tree be pruned ? and 
it is indeed a difficult one to answer, so 
much depending on the kind of tree. Trees 
with numerous small roots need but little 
pruning, except for the purpose of shaping 
them. Maples among trees, and nearly all 
shrubs, are in this class, On the other hand, 
oaks, magnolias, hickories and tulip poplars 
will serve as subjects to illustrate those 
with but few roots, which will need close 
pruning. Even the pin oak, which has 
more small roots than many other oaks, is 
the better for good pruning. When it is 
black, white or any other oak (save the 
swamp white, which, with the pin, is easier 
to transplant than some others) even closer 
pruning is exercised. Hickories are ex- 
tremely hard to transplant. If they are 
seedlings six to eight feet high, and have 
never been transplanted, nothing should be 
left but the main stem. It will be better to 
dig under them a year in advance, chop- 
ping off the taproot at about one foot under- 
ground, and pruning the tops at the same 
time. Having mentioned magnolias and 
tulip poplars, I should say that these and 
all fleshy-rooted trees are safely planted in 
the spring only. They rarely survive when 
set in the fall. 

It is well understood that roots must be 
in close contact with soil; they have to 
draw their moisture from it. A tree, the 
roots of which are not in contact with soil, 
cannot long survive. It is necessary that 
care be exercised to get the soil well under 
the roots as well as over them. Use fine 
soil immediately about the roots, and work 
it in so that it be firmly placed—that no 
hollows exist under the roots. Then cover 
in with the same fine earth above them, 
and, as soon as a sufficient thickness exists 
that bruising of the roots will not occur, 
use a rammer to pound the soil in. When 
the hole is nearly filled, pour in a bucketful 
or two of water. This places within easy 
reach of the roots what they look for— 
moisture—and, at the same time, carries 
the soil solidly about them. Watering is 
more important when early planting is 
followed than it is later, as there is more 
evaporation going on than there is. later, 
and the soil is often quite dry—The Culti- 
vator. 
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SAVING GRAPES FROM FROST. 


It almost always happens that after the 
first severe frost, destroying grape foliage, 
there come one or two weeks of fine, 
warm weather, when the vines that have 
been protected will ripen their fruit thor- 
oughly. We have ripened the Iona and the 
Catawba grapes, both of which need too 
long a season for ordinary ripening in the 
open air, by covering the trellises with a 
sheet each night, removing it in the morn- 
ing. This is a material help, even when 
there is no frost, for on clear nights there is 
always a heavy dew, which chills fruit and 
leaves. There is little or no ripening of 
uncovered grapes at night. With a slight 
covering to keep off the dew the ripening 
process may goon all the twenty-four hours. 
Every one who has grown grapes beside a 
house knows that the finest clusters and 





those earliest to ripen are always found | 


under wide awnings, where they have been 
protected from cold and rain.—American 
Cultivator. 
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FARMING IN 


N CALIFORNIA 


IT is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of cultivat- 


ing thesoil in California. 


Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pursuits ; but 


the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual profit from 
ita thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas and the North- 
west it is difficult for the farmers to keep their headsabove water. As arule, farming, 
considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon itand the hard- 
ships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 


are swept aside. 


It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. 


The 


reasons for it are simple enough; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand tha’ 


which is foreign to his experience. 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all these strange conditions. 
It permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown no- 
where else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under 


heavy import duties and transportation charges. 


These expenses are saved by Cali- 


fornia growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California isa woman’s paradise. Thereare many ways for a woman to make money 
that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit culture and 
the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman many op- 
portunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As arule, twenty acres of fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. For 
this reason California orchards are generally small. The people consequently live very 
close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to cultivate 
each other’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common features in 
rural California, In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to residents of the 
older States. Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep in pace with 
those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a general encourage- 
ment to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco ; the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The Company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 


best way for reaching California. 


The three routes above mentioned enter California 


from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north. All of them connect closely with other 


lines to all points in the Eastern States. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the following 


agentsof the company : E, HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Iil.; W. C. Watson, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T. H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Best To Be Had. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the oly 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 
I consider it_the safest and best to 
-) W. Copp, Jack- 


be had.” — (Rev. 
son, Minn. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


~ Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
epiam,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the tasts 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O.. NEW YORK. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
-< x. in inte strength.—Latest United 


Governmeni Re 5 
Roya Banine F Ree Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y 
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